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MELLIN'S  FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


"  Lillenhall  Lodge, 

"Newport,  Salop,  Noiu   7,  1893. 
"  G.  Mellin,  Esq., 
''  Dear  Sir, — 1  am  sending  you  photo 
of  my  eight-months-old-boy ,  fed,  since 
he  teas  three  months  old,  on  your  Food 
entirely.  It  has  given  every  satisfaction. 
If  you  care  to  use  the  photo  in  any  way, 
you  are  qttite  ut  liberty  to  do  so. 
"  Tours  faithfully, 
"ARCHER  J,  RICHARDSON." 


MELLINS    FOOD 

FOR  TRAVELLERS 

;s  Refreshment 
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BOILING  WATER   OR   MILK. 


IGLYCERINE 
CUCUMBER 


I  A  niCC    are  particularly  CAUTIONED 

"  BEETHAMS." 

The  wonderful  success  which  BEETHAMS 
"  Glycerine  and  Cucumber "  has  attained 
has  induced  many  unprincipled  persons  to 
put  up,  and  offer  for  sale,  preparations  which 
they  call  "Glycerine  and  Cucumber,"  but 
which  in  reality  contain  no  Cucumber  at  all, 
and  are  often  poisonous  compounds  of  lead 
and  other  minerals. 

BEETHAMS  " Glycerine  and  Cucumber " 
is  sold  in   Bottles,  Is.   and   2s.  6d.,  by   all 
Chemists   and    Perfumers    throughout    the 
world.    Sole  Makers, 
M.BEETHAM&SON,Chemists,C!heUeiiiiaia. 
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WORTH    A    GUINEA    A    BOX,: 


PILLS 


FOR  ALL 


Bilious  and  Neruous  Disorders, 

SUCH   AS 

SICK  HEADACHE,  CONSTIPATION, 

WEAK  STOMACH,  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION^ 

DISORDERED  LIVER  &  FEMALE  AILMENTS. 

The  Sale  is  now  Six  Million  Boxes  per  annum. 

In  Boxes,  9id.,  Is.  :.id.  and  2s.  9d.  each,  with  full  directions. 
(The   Is.    ljd.    Box    contains    Fifty-six    Pills.) 

Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor*  , 
THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

KEATINC'S  POWDER 


KILLS 


f 


BUGS. 
FLEAS. 
MOTHS. 
BEETLES. 


Sold  in  Tins,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


BLAIR'S 
GOUT 

AND 

RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


GOUT. 

RHEUMATISM. 
SCIATICA.  y 
LUMBAGO. 

NEURALGIA. 

The  EXCRUCIATING  PAIN  is  quickly  re- 
lieved and  cured  in  i.  few  days  by  these  cele- 
brated Pills,  well-known  as  the  GREAT 
REMEDY  for  the  above  Complaints.  Sure, 
Safe  and  Effectual. 

Sold  b7  all  Chemists,  at  Is.  lid.,  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 


ROWLANDS'     ARTICLES 

For  the  Hair,  Complexion,  and  Teeth,  are  the  PUREST  AND  BEST. 


0D0NT0 

is  more  efficacious  than  pas 

MACASSAR  OIL 


A  pure,  non-gritty  tooth 
powder  ;  it  whitens  the 
teeth,  prevents  decay 
&  sweetens  the  breath ; 
is  more  efficacious  than  pastes  or  washes.    2/9. 


preserves  and  beautifies  the  hair  and  prevents  it 
tailing  off  or  turning  grey,  is  the  best  Brilliantine 
for  ladies'  and  children's  hair,  being  less  greasy  and 
drying  than  ordinary  Brilliantine,  and  can  be  had 
in  a  golden  colour  for  fair  hair.  Sizes,  3/6,  7/-,  10/6, 
equal  to  four  small. 

is  a  most  soothing, 
healing  and  refresh- 
ing milk  for  the  face, 
hands  and  arms.    It 

prevents  and  removes  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness  and  Roughness  of  the 
Skin,  soothes  and  heals  all  Irritation,  Chaps,  Chilblains,  Cutaneous  Eruptions, 
&c,  and  produces  a  beautiful  and  delicate  complexion.    Bottles,  2/3  and  4/6. 
rpOClinC    lir    TVDC    effectually  dyes  red  or  grey  hair  a  permanent 
tOutnUt     Ut*      lint    brown  or  black.    4/. 

rill/fiyi  k  A  pure  toilet  powder  in  three  tints,  White,  Rose  and  Cream  for 
lUI\UNIA.  ladies  of  a  Brunette  complexion  and  those  who  do  not  like 
white  powder.  Boxes,  lj-\  large  boxes,  2/6.  Ask  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
ARTICLES,  of  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid  spurious  imitations. 


c4ubu  iu  iuui  suiau. 

KALYDOR 


J 


HOT  WATER  INSTANTLY  BY  NIGHT  OR  DAY. 

EWART'S 

LIGHTNING 

GEYSER. 


CHICAGO  AWARD. 


346  to  350,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 

EDWARDS'  'HARLENE'  for  the  HAIR 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

Hair  Producer  &  Restorer. 

Prevents  the  Hair  Falling  off  and 
Turning  Grey.  The  World-Renowned 
Remedy  for  Baldness.  Also  for  Restor- 
ing Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 

Specially  prepared  for  Toilet  Use. 

Is.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 
From  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

EDWARDS  &  CO    rtc   *"•**■  "«"™rn   London,  W.C. 


POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


V  This  is  A  SELECTION  only.- 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
New  Republic.        |    Romance  of  19th  Century. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open  I  Sesame  1        |    Written  in  Fire. 
Fighting  the  Air.    ]    A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

By  JEAN   MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hatheroourt  Rectory. 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK.— The  Bead  Man's  Secret. 
ByCHRISTIE  MURRAY 


FULL  LISTS  of  nearly  600  NOVELS  free. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  the  Gate  of  tne  Sea 


Yal  Strange.  |   Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Bob  Martin's  LittleGirl 


CHRISTIE  MURRAY  and  H.  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  |  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

The  BIsnopa'  Bible. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
"Bail  Up!"  |  Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau.  |  A  Last  Love.  |  A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies  |  Primrose  Path  1  Greatest  Heiress 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage 
Btrathmore. 
Chandos.      |     Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemaine. 
Tricotrin.       1    Puck. 
Folle  Farin*. 
A  Doc;  of  Flanders. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
PascareL     |     Sign*. 
In  a  Winter  City. 

By  JAMES  PAYN 


Ariadne.     |  Moths. 
Friendship)  Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.    I  Da  Maremma. 
Wanda.  |  Frestoes. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Othmar.    |  Guilderoy. 
Ruffino.     |  Syrlin. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  &  Pathos. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeanee. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyfte 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead.    |  Halves, 
The  Best  of  Husbaada. 
Walter's  Word. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him 


Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We're 

By  Proxy.     [Painted. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon  s  Year. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

From  Exile. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

Glow- worm  Tales. 

Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  &  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood, 

Sunny  Stories. 


By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Romance  of  Station.  |  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival  |  Gerald. 
RICH.  PRYCE.— Mi«  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.,  Fairy  Water. 


Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palacel 

Gardens. 
Weird  Stories. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's 

Garden  Party. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


AMELtE   RIVES.— Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Woman  are  Steaage.     |  The  Hands  of  Justice. 


Never  too  Late  to  Mend 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Y'rself  in  His  Place 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Little,  Love  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth 


Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiog.  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir 
A  Woman-Hater 
A  Simpleton.        [face. 
Singleheart  &  Double- 
Good  Stories. 
The  Jilt   |  Readiana. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  |  Schools  andScholars. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


On  the  FoTi'sle  Head 
AVoyageto  the  Cape. 
Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 

Mystery  of  "Ocean  Star.' =,--.,- 

My  Shipmate  Louise  |  Alone  on  aWideWfdeSea. 

By  ALAN    ST.  A'JBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     |    The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
By  G.  A.  SALA.-Gaslight  and  Daylight 
By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.     I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
One  Against  the  World  |  The  Two  Dreamers. 
Guy  Waterman. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.      I  Sebastian. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Heart  Salvage. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     Tales  of  To-day. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.       Dramas  of  Life. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells.  Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Mary  Jane  Married.  Zeph.  |  MyTwoWiv33 

By  HAWLEY  SMART.— Love  or  Licence. 

By   T.    W.   SPEIGHT. 
Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.  I  Hoodwinked. 
GoldenHoop  I  BacktoLife    LoudwaterTragedy 
By  Devious  Ways.  I  Burgo's  Romance. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.      |    Prince  Otto. 
By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.    |  Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Violin-Player 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines.  |  Old  Stories  Re-told. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now    The  Land-Leaguers. 
American  Senator.       t   Mr.    Scarborough's 
Fran  Frohmann.  Family. 

Mario  a  Fay.  John  Caldigate. 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  I   The  Golden  Lion. 

By  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Anne  Furaess.  |  Mabel's  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Tom  Sawyer, 
A  Tramp  Abroad 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  toe 
Continent  of  Europe. 


Huckleberry  Finn. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
MarkTwain'sSketches. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 


By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


What  She  CameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Bride's  Pass 
By  A.  WATSON  & 


St.  Mungo's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
Disappeared. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
L.  WASSERMANN. 


The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
By  WILLIAM    WESTALL— Trust-Money. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends, 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  jrom  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 

Forlorn  Hope.   |      Land  at  Last.  |     Castaway, 
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London;  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214,  Piccadilly,  W. 


POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

%*  This  is  a  SELECTION  only— FULL  LISTS  of  nearly  600  NOVELS  free. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Strange  Stories. 
In  all  Shades. 
For  Maimie's  Bake. 
Philistia.     I    Babylon. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  ColL 
The  Tents  of  Sfcem. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
DuchesB  of  Powysand. 
Blood  Royal. 


E.  LESTER  ARNOLD.— Phra  the  Phoenician 
ARTEMUS  WARD'S  Complete  Works. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Bed  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  FRANK    BARRETT. 
Found  Guilty,  "™  T * 


For  Love  and  Honour. 
John   Ford;    and    Hii 

Helpmate. 
Honest  Davie. 

Folly  Morrison. 
Lieutenant  Barnabas. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  &  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zaspou- 

lich, 
A  Prodigal's  Progress.,  __. 
A  Reco  ling  Vengeance  Little  Lady  Linton. 

By  BESANT  AND  RICE 
Re  ady- Money  Mortiboy    ■«-«-"-■-  *-1 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
Tnis  Bon  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  MrXucraft 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema 
'  Twasin  Trafalgar 'sBay 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


By   WALTER    BESANT. 
All  Sorts  &  Conditions.    World  went  well  then. 


The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse, 


Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  4  Freedom. 

To  Call  her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Holy  Rose. 

B.Katherine'sbyTower 


ThelvoryGate.  |  VerbenaOamelliaStephanotis. 
AMBROSE  BIERCE.— In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.j  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp    Maruja.  |      Flip. 

Callfornian  Stories.        |  APhyllisof  the  Bierrai 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.    |  MartyrdomofMadeline 


A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man.  I 

Annan  Water.     I  Matt. ! 
The  New  Abelard. 


Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 
Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |  Son  of  Hagar.  |  Deemster. 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |    Juliet's  Guardian. 

MACLAREN  COBBAN.— Cure  of  Souls. 
By  MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 


Transmigration. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
Ton  Play  me  False. 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  I  AfterDark 
Antonina.  |  No  Name. 
Hide  and  Seek  |  Basil. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White 
Moonstone   |  Legacy  of 
Man  and  Wife.     [Cain. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
The  New  Magdalen 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.       [  Diana  Barrington. 
Proper  Pride.  "To  Let." 

A  Bird  of  Passage.         |  A  Family  Likeness. 

By  A.  DAUDET.- The  Evangelist. 
ERASMUS  DAWSON— Fountain  of  Youth. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"IsayNo."  |  BlindLove 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 


By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


In  the  Grip  of  «he  Law. 
Wanted  l 

Prom  Information  Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link. 
Suspicion  Arorued. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last  t 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Man  from  Manchester. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty 

Duncan  ? 
Detective's  Triumphs. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE    EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.      |    Archie  Lovell. 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN  —  The  New  Mlstreee, 

By   PFRCY    FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donn»  i  75  Brooke  Street. 

Polly.      |  Fatal  Zero.      Never  Forgotten. 
Second  Mrs.  TiUotson.|  TheLadyof  Brantome. 


FRANCILLON. 

I  A  Real  Queen. 

King  or  Knave? 
I  Romances  of  the  Law. 


By  R.  I 
Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

By  HAROLD   FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  |  The  Lawton  Girl. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  A  Heart's  Problem. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

What  will  World  Say  1  The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  Of  High  Degree. 

In  Love  and  War.  Loving  a  Dream. 

For  the  King.  By  Mead  and  Stream; 

In  Pastures  Green.  A  Hard  Knot. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.  Heart's  Delight. 

Flower  of  the  Forest.  The  Dead  Heart. 

Fancy  Free.  Blood-Money. 

By  ERNEST   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |     The  Fossicker. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A  Noble  Woman.  |     Nikanor. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

By      THOMAS      HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.        I     Dust. 
Elllce  Guentln. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Spectre  of  Camera. 


Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love— or  a  Name? 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

HEADON  HILL— Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HILL.— Treason-Felony. 

Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY—  The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 
A  Modern  Circe.  1  A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  Vile.  I  Marvel. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  mUNT. 
Thornlcroft's  Model,      t  The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  |  That  Other  Person. 

By  JEAN  1NGELOW  —  Fated  to  be  Free. 
By  WILLIAM  JAMESON.— My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen.        |    Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.   I  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave.  |    Bell  Barry. 

By  E.  LYNN    LINTON. 


Patricia  KembaU. 
Atonement  of   Learn 

Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 


With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  t " 
lone.   |  Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 


By  justin  McCarthy. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain, 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 


Linley  Rochford. 
Donna  Quixote. 
TheCometof  a  Season 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS.2T4,  Piccadilly,  W. 


GEORGE   R.  SIMS'S   BOOKS. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     Post   8vo.,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
'  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  is  the  Dante  of  the  London  slums.     He  has  penetrated  into 
the  lowpst  dens  of  our  social  Inferno,  and  recorded  the  sights  and  sufferings  he 
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MY   TWO   WIVES 

CHAPTEE  I. 

My  father's  name  was  William  Smith. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
name,  for  when  I  was  born  he  insisted,  it  seems,  upon 
perpetuating  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  settled  that  I 
was  to  be  christened  William. 

My  mother — she  told  me  the  story  herself  years 
afterwards — strongly  objected.  She  declared  that  she 
had  great  faith  in  me  from  the  first.  The  doctor  said 
I  had  a  good  head,  and  my  dear  mother,  who  was 
very  romantic,  made  up  her  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
be  a  great  man.  Now,  William  Smith  is  not  an  easy 
name  to  render  famous.  There  are  so  many  William 
Smiths  that  the  celebrated  one  would  want  to  go  about 
labelled  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  others. 

After   a   deal   of  argument  and  not   a  few  tears, 
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she  succeeded  in  so  far  turning  my  father  from  his 
original  purpose  as  to  allow  me  to  have  a  second  name, 
and  that  second  name  she  finally  decided  should  be 
Hengist. 

William  Hengist  Smith  might  be  somebody,  and  so 
William  Hengist  Smith  I  was  duly  christened. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  seventeen.  Up  to  that 
age  I  had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  City  merchant.  I  was  about  to  go 
to  Oxford,  when  the  death  of  my  father  altered  all  my 
mother's  plans  for  my  future. 

We  had  been  living  in  a  fools'  paradise.  My  father 
had  speculated  rashly  and  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  was  a  knowledge  of  his  terrible  position  which 
caused  his  fatal  illness. 

After  the  estate  had  been  wound  up  it  was  dis- 
covered that  we  were  almost  penniless. 

My  mother's  friends  came  to  her  assistance ;  but 
they  were  not  rich,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  at  once  begin  to  earn  my  own  living. 

I  was  what  is  known  as  '  a  smart  fellow,'  and  I 
wrote  a  capital  hand — in  fact,  my  penmanship  was 
my  strong  point.  I  could  do  almost  anything  with  a 
pen  in  my  schoolboy  days.      I  used  frequently  to 
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amuse  myself  by  imitating  the  handwriting  of  my 
schoolfellows  and  of  the  masters.  I  did  this  so 
successfully  that  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  detect 
the  forgery. 

The  masters  who  were  made  aware  of  my  accom- 
plishment, and  to  whom  specimens  of  my  skill  were 
occasionally  shown,  would  shake  their  heads  and  say 
it  was  a  dangerous  gift. 

Of  course  I  laughed.  As  if  it  were  likely  that  I 
should  ever  do  anything  wrong  ! 

Alas  !  those  who  called  my  gift  a  fatal  one  were 
right  after  all.  I  owe  to  it  the  great  misfortune  of 
my  life. 

To  pass  from  prosperity  to  comparative  poverty  is 
to  most  of  us  a  great  trial.  The  men  and  women 
who  can  shrug  their  shoulders  and  take  a  reverse  of 
fortune  with  a  smile  are  very  few  in  number. 

I  accepted  the  position  my  poverty  forced  upon  me, 
but  I  loathed  it.  I  longed  for  the  old  days  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  when  almost  everything  I  fancied  was 
within  my  reach.  But  I  did  very  well  as  a  clerk,  and 
being  quick  at  figures  as  well  as  a  splendid  penman,  I 
soon  began  to  rise  in  the  office. 

When  I  was  two-and-twenty  I  had  ^200  a  year. 
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But  what  was  that  to  a  young  man  of  extravagant 
habits,  who  had  quite  as  much  allowed  him  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  had  looked  forward  to  a  splendid 
income  and  a  life  of  pleasure  ? 

My  mother's  health  about  this  time  began  to 
decline,  and  she  was  ordered  to  live  in  the  country. 
I  could  not  accompany  her,  as  I  should  have  had  to 
sacrifice  my  position  in  the  City,  so  I  had  to  look 
about  for  a  new  home,  and  at  last  I  decided  to  go  to 
a  boarding-house.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  me  as 
a  bachelor  than  lodgings,  and  I  should  have  some 
society  and  a  certain  amount  of  comfort. 

I  selected  a  boarding-house  in  Bloomsbury,  and  I 
soon  began  to  be  quite  at  home  in  it.  My  fellow- 
boarders  were  two  German  clerks,  a  French  gentle- 
man who  described  himself  as  an  agent,  a  middle-aged 
scientific  author  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the 
British  Museum,  two  old  ladies — one  the  widow  of  a 
colonel  (so  she  said),  and  the  other  an  old  maid  who 
had  been  governess  to  a  German  Princess  and  was 
never  tired  of  talking  of  the  distinguished  society  in 
which  she  had  moved— and  a  young  lady,  very 
charming,  very  pretty  and  very  self-possessed,  who 
was  supposed  to  be   staying  at  the   boarding-house 
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because  all  her  relatives  lived  abroad,  and  she  had 
law  business  in  London. 

This  young  lady  was  a  Miss  Ellis,  and  as  we  were 
the  youngest  members  of  the  happy  family  we  soon 
became  friendly. 

After  dinner  we  generally  found  ourselves  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  Miss  Ellis  obliged 
the  company  with  a  little  music  I  usually  went  to 
the  piano  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music  for 
her. 

From  being  friendly  we  became  confidential.  I 
imparted  to  Miss  Ellis  the  story  of  my  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  she  confided  in  me  the  fact  that  her 
business  in  London  was  connected  with  a  disputed 
will. 

A  relative  of  hers,  an  old  gentleman,  had  died  and 
left  her  the  sum  of  a£50,000.  The  family  disputed 
the  will  on  the  ground  that  while  nursing  him  during 
his  last  illness  she  had  exercised  undue  influence. 
They  further  contended  that  he  was  not  of  sound 
mind  at  the  time  he  made  the  bequest. 

She  told  me  a  long  story  to  explain  how  it  was  her 
relatives  were  so  bitter  against  her,  and  I,  believing 
her,  gave  her  my  fullest  sympathy. 
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The  law  is  proverbially  slow,  and  Miss  Ellis,  who 
had  to  collect  evidence,  found  it  necessary  to  remain 
a  long  time  in  town. 

So  it  came  about  that  we  were  for  nearly  six 
months  at  the  Bloomsbury  boarding-house  seeing 
each  other  daily. 

If  I  were  to  say  that  during  this  time  I  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Ellis  I  should  be  saying  that  which  is  not 
strictly  true. 

But  she  had  a  certain  fascination  for  me ;  and 
when  I  remembered  that  she  would  probably  be  worth 
£50,000,  I  at  last  began  to  think  that  if  I  ever  in- 
tended to  marry  this  would  be  by  no  means  a  bad 
investment. 

The  young  lady  was  not  slow  to  see  that  she  had 
made  an  impression  on  me.  She  became  more 
confidential  than  ever. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  we  were  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  asked  my  advice. 

It  seems  that  she  had  found  a  letter  among  her 
papers  from  her  dead  relative.  It  was  strong 
evidence  in  her  case,  and  to  her  horror  she  discovered 
that  be  had  omitted  to  sign  it.  It  had  been  written 
to  her  by  an  amanuensis  employed  by  her  relative, 
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and  she  supposed  that  it  had  been  placed  before  him 
to  sign,  and  accidentally  put  in  the  envelope  and 
posted  without  the  signature. 

She  showed  me  the  letter.  It  certainly  was 
important,  but  valueless  unsigned.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  her. 

'And  to  think,'  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
'  that  through  this  accident  I  may  lose  £50,000  !' 

I  said  it  was  very  terrible.  She  showed  me  then 
all  the  documents  in  her  care.  There  was  no  doubt 
she  was  entitled  to  the  money.  It  was  only  the 
selfish  people  who  wanted  everything  for  themselves 
who  were  endeavouring  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights. 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and  then  she  told  me  how 
deeply  grateful  she  was  for  my  friendship ;  that 
when  she  left  the  boarding-house  she  should  feel  she 
had  lost  a  dear  friend. 

The  daylight  faded,  the  glow  of  the  fire  alone  lit  up 
the  room.  It  was  very  quiet,  very  romantic,  that 
still  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cosy  drawing-room,  and 
somehow  or  other  I  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
scene,  and  laid  my  hand  and  heart  at  the  feet  of  that 
pretty  and  persecuted  young  lady,  the  prospective 
possessor  of  £50,000. 
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She  said  it  was  very  sudden — she  hadn't  thought 
of  it  in  that  light — would  I  give  her  the  night  to 
think  over  the  position  ? 

Of  course  I  could  only  consent. 

But  the  next  day  she  came  to  me  and  put  the 
affair  on  quite  a  business  footing. 

'  Yes  ;  if  I  would  help  her  to  get  her  £50,000,  she 
would  be  my  wife.' 

Of  course  I  replied  that  I  would  sacrifice  my 
whole  life  to  advance  her  welfare  and  her  happiness. 

She  didn't  want  me  to  sacrifice  anything ;  she  only 
wanted  me — and,  oh,  she  put  it  so  innocently  and  so 
prettily — she  only  wanted  me  to  sign  her  dead  relative's 
name  to  that  unfortunate  letter. 

I  did  it. 

I  was  a  fool — a  madman — a  rascal,  but  I  did  it.  I 
did  it  that  night  up  in  my  own  room  with  a  copy  of 
the  old  gentleman's  signature  in  front  of  me.  I  did 
it  skilfully  and  cleverly,  and  I  showed  it  to  her  with 
a  certain  amount  of  pride. 

She  said  it  was  wonderful.  I  had  mixed  my  ink 
splendidly,  and  had  made  the  signature  look  as  old 
as  the  body  of  the  letter. 

She  took  it  from  me,  and  all  that  night  I  never 
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closed  my  eyes.  The  moment  I  was  quiet  and  by 
myself  I  saw  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  the  criminality, 
of  my  act. 

In  the  morning  I  managed  to  get  a  few  words  with 
her  alone.     I  begged  her  to  give  me  the  letter  back. 

She  laughed  at  me — not  mockingly,  but  in  a  nice, 
innocent  girlish  way.  How  silly  I  was  !  She  didn't 
intend  to  use  the  letter.  She  wouldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Only  I  had  told  her  how  clever  I  was  at 
imitating  handwriting,  and  she  thought  she  would  try 
me. 

I  accepted  the  explanation,  but  I  should  have  been 
a  great  deal  happier  if  she  had  given  me  the  letter 
back. 

Still,  I  comforted  myself  with  this  thought :  if  the 
trial  did  come  on,  I  would  tell  her  that  if  she 
attempted  to  put  that  letter  in  evidence  I  would  go 
to  the  other  side,  declare  that  I  had  done  it  as  an 
experiment,  and  clear  myself  of  any  complicity  in  a 
criminal  offence. 

That  idea  eased  my  mind,  and  I  let  matters  go  on 
and  we  continued  our  courtship. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  Miss  Ellis  appeared 
at  dinner  quite  radiant.     She  informed  the  company 
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that  her  case  was  settled  without  coming  into  court. 
The  opposition  to  the  will  had  been  withdrawn,  and  a 
compromise  had  been  effected.  She  was  to  take 
£30,000,  and  the  other  relatives  were  to  take  £20,000. 
She  had  been  magnanimous. 

Everybody  congratulated  her,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first. 

That  evening  we  had  a  little  whispered  conversa- 
tion, and  Miss  Ellis — Marion  I  called  her  now — led 
me  to  understand  that  as  her  case  was  settled  she 
wanted  to  leave  London,  and  so  we  might  as  well  be 
married. 

The  proposition  for  a  hasty  marriage  coming  from 
Marion  rather  startled  me.  She  had  not  up  to  the 
present  betrayed  any  romantic  symptoms,  and,  after 
all,  our  courtship  had  not  been  a  long  one. 

I  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
know  a  little  more  of  each  other  before  we  took  this 
irrevocable  step,  but  Marion  had  an  answer  for  every 
argument  I  put  forward. 

She  answered  me  that  though  she  had  borne  up 
through  the  long  worry  and  anxiety,  now  that  the 
matter  was  settled  she  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
reaction,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
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have  a  change.  She  told  me  that  she  didn't  care  to 
go  away  and  leave  me  at  the  boarding-house,  and 
she  confessed  that  she  was  anxious  not  to  lose  my 
society. 

The  man  who  can  resist  a  woman's  arguments  is 
not  an  everyday  man,  and  I,  alas !  was  only  a  very 
commonplace  specimen  of  male  humanity.  So  I 
consented,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  take  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps. 

I  went  to  the  registrar's  office  armed  with  the 
information  Marion  was  good  enough  to  give  me  with 
regard  to  herself,  and  gave  the  usual  notices  and 
filled  up  the  usual  paper. 

I  didn't  like  the  look  of  that  registry  office  at  all. 
It  was  dreadfully  cold  and  cheerless  and  prosaic,  and 
there  wasn't  an  atom  of  romance  about  the  deputy- 
registrar. 

The  registrar's  clerk  was  good  enough  to  inquire  if 
I  should  bring  my  own  witnesses,  and  when  I  said  I 
didn't  think  so,  he  explained  that  the  article  was 
always  kept  on  the  premises. 

I  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  to  arrange  with  the 
witnesses  retained  on  the  establishment  to  be  present, 
and  then  I  returned  and  informed  Marion  that  all 
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was  in  order,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
required  by  the  law,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  attend  at 
the  office  and  get  the  business  through. 

Three  weeks  afterwards  we  left  the  boarding-house 
one  after  the  other. 

I  left  first,  and  waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
till  Marion  joined  me. 

No  one  had  the  faintest  suspicion  that  two  of  the 

boarder,",  had  just  gone  out  to  get  married. 

The  registry  office  was  some  little  distance,  and  as 
we  walked  along  our  conversation  was  anything  but 
romantic. 

Do  what  I  would,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I 
was  taking  a  false  step,  and  yet  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  retreat. 

When  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  office,  I  felt 
inclined  to  take  to  my  heels  and  run  away,  but 
mastering  this  feeling  of  cowardice,  I  followed  the 
lady  in. 

Marion  was  remarkably  cool  and  collected  for  a 
young  and  blushing  bride.  She  answered  the  few 
questions  put  to  her  in  a  firm  voice,  and  when  the 
ceremony — process  would  be  a  better  word — was  over 
we  both  signed  our  names,  and  the  witnesses — one 
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was  the  clerk,  and  the  other  was  the  charwoman  who 
swept  up  the  registrar's  office — signed  theirs,  and  we 
were  man  and  wife. 

I  gave  the  witnesses  five  shillings  each,  and,  offer- 
ing Marion  my  arm,  led  her  out  into  the  street  again. 

It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  so  I  opened  my  umbrella, 
but  the  rain  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had 
to  stand  up  in  a  doorway  and  wait  till  the  shower  had 
passed. 

Standing  in  that  doorway,  with  the  wind  beating  in 
our  faces,  I  felt  a  little  quaking  at  the  heart.  It 
seemed  a  bad  beginning.  It  wasn't  the  sort  of 
wedding  morning  that  I  had  pictured  in  the  days 
when  I  used  to  dream  of  being  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  pretty  wife. 

I  had  a  wife,  and  she  had  £30,000 ;  but  I  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  me  get  up  a  bridegroom's  smile  or 
whisper  loving  words  into  my  bride's  ear. 

As  soon  as  the  shower  had  passed  we  hurried  back 
to  the  boarding-house,  packed  up  our  belongings,  and 
that  afternoon  we  went  away  in  separate  cabs  and 
met  at  Victoria,  and  went  to  Brighton  for  our  honey- 
moon, leaving  everybody  in  sublime  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened.      Marion  had  desired  a  secret 
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marriage,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  alter  her 
determination. 

It  was  not  a  happy  marriage.  Little  defects  of 
character  in  my  wife  attracted  my  attention  which  I 
had  not  noticed  before.  I  found  that  she  was  not 
truthful,  and  certainly  not  scrupulous.  And  she  had 
a  hard,  cold  way  with  her  that  disagreeably  surprised 
me. 

I  had  not  looked  for  romance  in  my  wife,  but  I  had 
expected  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy,  and  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  expression,  I  will  call  good-fellow- 
ship. 

Marion,  however,  took  no  pains  to  deceive  me  as  to 
her  real  character.  I  made  a  violent  effort  to  conceal 
my  own  disappointment,  and  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  devoted  husband,  but  she  repelled  my  advances, 
not  actively,  but  passively. 

When  I  tried  to  talk  about  our  plans  for  the  future 
she  would  turn  the  subject,  and  we  had  not  been 
married  two  days  before  she  let  me  see  very  plainly 
who  was  going  to  be  master. 

I  began  to  feel  supremely  uncomfortable,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  but  disaster  could 
follow  such  a  marriage. 
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I  went  out  by  myself  and  walked  about  by  the  sea, 
cursing  myself  for  my  folly,  and  longing  for  some 
sympathetic  ear  into  which  I  could  pour  my  woes. 
I  never  felt  more  lonely  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  than  I  did  in  the  first  few  days  of  my  honey- 
moon. 

I  knew  that  a  crisis  must  come  sooner  or  later.  I 
had  a  strong  foreboding  of  evil,  and  my  worst  fears 
were  soon  realized. 

One  day  she  left  a  letter  on  the  table  of  our  sitting- 
room.  It  was  lying  open,  and  I  read  it,  and  I  learned 
something  which  astonished  me.  The  compromise 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  relatives  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  having  been  submitted  to  them,  a  letter  the 
testator  had  written  to  Miss  Ellis,  and  which  she  had 
only  recently  found.  It  was  the  letter  which  I  had 
signed. 

I  taxed  my  wife  with  the  deception  she  had  prac- 
tised on  me.  I  was  furious,  but  she  only  laughed.  I 
swore  that  I  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

Still  she  laughed. 

'  Nonsense  !'  she  said,  '  you  committed  the  forgery, 
not  I.  And  you  are  my  husband.  A  husband  cannot 
give  evidence  against  his  wife.' 
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I  was  thunderstruck.  She  had  married  me  to  close 
my  mouth. 

'  Still,'  I  cried,  '  I  can  go  to  the  lawyers  on  the 
other  side.   They  will  be  able  then  to  take  some  action.' 

Still  she  laughed. 

'  You'll  find  yourself  in  a  very  awkward  position,  if 
you  do,'  she  said. 

I  began  to  think  the  matter  over.  I  saw  she  was 
right.  I  certainly  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  people  believe  that  I  forged  the  signature  and 
married  her  directly  she  got  the  money  without  being 
in  any  way  a  party  to  the  plot. 

But  I  felt  that  I  had  been  duped — made  a  cat's-paw. 
Then  my  long  pent-up  anger  broke  forth,  and  in  a 
torrent  of  words  I  told  the  lady  what  I  thought  of  her 
conduct. 

She  listened  to  me  with  a  contemptuous  smile  on 
her  cruel  thin  lips. 

When  I  had  exhausted  myself  she  had  her  say. 

Speaking  calmly  and  deliberately,  she  informed  me 
that  she  was  by  no  means  sorry  I  had  discovered  the 
truth.  It  would  save  any  further  deception  on  her 
part,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  we  thoroughly 
understood  each  other. 
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She  had  no  desire  to  claim  my  society  any  longer. 
In  fact,  she  very  much  preferred  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  No  good  would  ever  come  of  '  scenes,'  and 
as  we  were  not  likely  to  become  more  friendly  as  time 
passed  on,  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  go  home 
again  and  leave  her  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 

I  quite  agreed  with  her  that  henceforward  there 
could  be  no  common  life  for  us,  and  that  evening  I 
packed  my  portmanteau  and  took  my  departure,  and 
so  ended  my  honeymoon. 

I  had  asked  for  a  week's  holiday,  and  so  I  went 
back  to  my  berth  in  the  City,  and  left  my  wife  and 
her  £30,000  for  good  and  all. 

I  was  determined  to  be  so  far  clear  as  this — that  if 
anything  ever  did  come  to  light  it  should  be  proved 
that  I  had  no  share  of  the  spoil — that  directly  I  found 
out  the  truth  I  left  the  woman  undisputed  mistress  of 
her  fortune  and  continued  to  earn  my  own  living. 

I  saw  my  wife  once  after  that.  She  wrote  me  to 
meet  her  in  London.  I  kept  the  appointment,  and 
she  proposed  a  compact.  No  one  knew  of  our 
marriage.  She  would  not  bear  my  name,  and  she 
would  leave  me  free  from  all  responsibility  on  her 

behalf. 
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I  was  quite  agreeable,  and  so  it  was  settled.  But 
she  insisted  on  a  proper  deed  of  separation  in  which  I 
agreed  not  to  molest  her.  I  accepted  the  condition, 
we  went  to  a  solicitor's,  the  deed  was  drawn  up  and 
signed,  and  we  parted  outside  the  office.  From  that 
moment  I  believe  she  went  back  into  the  world  under 
her  maiden  name,  and  I — well,  I  grew  mad  with 
myself.  I  grew  careless,  reckless,  despondent,  and  I 
took  to  drink. 

I  didn't  take  to  it  all  at  once.  I  began,  as  many- 
men  do  when  sorrow  and  trouble  come  upon  them,  to 
hate  being  alone  at  night;  and  so,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  instead  of  going  home  I  loafed  about 
the  streets,  and  went  into  bar  parlours  and  drank,  not 
for  drinking's  sake,  but  to  still  the  gnawing  pain  at 
my  heart. 

From  taking  a  little  now  and  then,  I  grew  to  take 
a  good  deal  often.  I  acquired  the  taste  for  drink. 
The  drink  habit  grew  on  me,  and  fastened  its  fatal 
coils  about  me.  I  tried  at  first  to  resist  it,  but  the 
resistance  was  a  feeble  one,  and  after  the  first  struggle 
I  gave  myself  up  body  and  soul  to  the  great  curse. 

I  didn't  wait  till  evening  now  to  dull  my  brain  with 
alcohol.     I  drank  spirits  morning,  noon  and  night. 
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Whenever  I  could  slip  out  of  the  office  for  a  few 
minutes  I  went  off  and  '  had  a  drink.' 

It  had  become  a  necessity  with  me  now.  I  had  to 
drink  to  enable  me  to  do  my  work,  and  then  I  did  the 
work  badly. 

A  year  after  my  marriage  I  was  dismissed  from  my 
situation,  and  I  thought  a  change  would  do  me  good. 

I  felt  it  was  my  one  chance  of  shaking  off  the  fatal 
habit  which  was  breaking  down  my  health  and  ruin- 
ing me  body  and  soul.  With  a  desperate  effort  I 
managed,  after  a  time,  to  wean  myself  from  drink. 
I  tried  several  times,  but  broke  down,  but  at  last  I 
succeeded.  Then  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  see 
the  world.  My  mother  had  just  died,  and  the  little 
capital  that  came  to  her  from  the  wreck  of  my  father's 
business  was  mine.  It  was  only  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
but  it  was  enough  to  take  me  to  Australia,  and  so  to 
Australia  I  went. 

The  only  person  to  whom  I  communicated  my 
address  when  I  settled  down  hi  the  Colonies  was  the 
solicitor  who  had  drawn  up  our  deed  of  separation. 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  let  somebody  know  it  in  case 
of  accidents. 

I  obtained  a  situation  over  there  in  the  name  of 
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William  Smith.  I  dropped  the  Hengist,  because  in 
Australia  it  was  in  the  way,  and  I  didn't  want  it. 
After  I  had  been  there  about  two  years,  I  fell  madly 
in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  people 
who  kept  the  house  where  I  lodged.  Then  I  began  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  my  position.  My  love  was 
returned.  Then  I  did  another  mad,  wicked  thing. 
I  never  intended  to  go  back  to  England  again.  My 
wife  and  I  were  separated  for  ever — dead  to  each 
other.  She  had  taken  her  maiden  name  again,  and 
so  I  married — married  my  sweet  little  Cora,  and  lived 
with  her,  as  happy  as  the  conscience  I  could  not 
entirely  stifle  would  allow  me  to  be. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  not  been  placed 
in  my  position  to  understand  how  I  could  bring  myself 
to  act  as  I  did. 

To  understand  it  you  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances,  and  remember  that  I  had  never 
had  any  love  for  the  woman  who  had  marred  my  life 
by  making  me  her  dupe.  I  had  never  known  one 
moment  of  the  happiness  of  married  life  with  her, 
and  I  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  growing  old,  robbed 
by  her  trickery  of  the  solace  of  a  loving  woman's 
companionship. 
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My  position  was  a  desperate  one — the  step  I  took 
to  remedy  it  was  a  desperate  one.  But  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  another  man,  that  the  husband  of 
Marion  Ellis  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  and  that 
the  husband  of  Cora  Williamson  had  nothing  in 
common  with  him.  And  persuading  myself  thus,  I 
refused  any  longer  to  be  miserable,  and  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  my  life  and  let  my  terrible  secret 
die  if  need  be  with  me. 

After  my  marriage  I  settled  down,  and  my  good 
star  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  With  a  little 
capital  Cora's  father  lent  me  I  went  into  business, 
speculated  and  prospered,  and  at  the  end  of  another 
two  years  I  was  fairly  well  off. 

We  had  a  sweet  little  home,  and  I  was  supremely 
happy.  Cora  was  a  devoted  wife,  and  from  the  first 
hour  of  our  marriage  we  never  had  an  angry  word. 

Sometimes  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  would 
wake  up  and  think  of  the  other  woman  and  the  other 
life.  But  I  never  let  the  thought  linger.  I  drove  it 
away,  and  at  last  brought  myself  almost  to  believe 
that  the  past  was  a  dream — a  nightmare — a  some- 
thing which  was  only  the  creation  of  my  own  imagi- 
nation. 
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The  good  luck  which  had  set  in  after  my  marriage 
with  Cora  continued,  and  at  last  a  big,  successful 
coup  made  me  the  possessor  of  what  might  without 
exaggeration  be  called  a  fortune.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  work,  and  had  leisure 
to  enjoy  life  and  to  devote  myself  to  my  wife's  society 
and  my  own  amusement. 

Then  there  came  upon  me  an  intense  longing  to  go 
over  to  England  for  awhile — to  see  the  old  country 
once  again.  My  wife  was  very  anxious  to  go.  It  had 
been  the  dream  of  her  life  to  see  Europe. 

Where  was  the  danger  ?  I  was  only  Mr.  William 
Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  could  stay  at  any  hotel 
without  attracting  attention  to  their  names,  and  the 
other  woman  was  hardly  likely  to  meet  us,  or  even  to 
know  of  Cora's  existence.  We  were  separated.  She 
was  Miss  Ellis,  a  spinster,  and,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  she  couldn't  betray  me  without  the  story 
of  why  I  left  her  coming  out,  and  that  might  be 
awkward  for  the  £30,000. 

She  would  have  to  account  for  her  taking  her  maiden 
name.  She  would  have  to  inflict  such  an  injury  upon 
me  by  taking  proceedings  that  she  would  be  sure  that 
I  should  not  spare  her  in  return. 
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She  had  told  me  at  the  time  we  separated  that  all 
she  desired  was  to  be  left  free.  Was  she  likely,  even 
if  by  a  remote  chance  she  learned  of  my  marriage,  to 
sacrifice  her  freedom  and  proclaim  herself  my  wife  ? 

She  had  never  loved  me — there  could  be  no  jealousy. 
She  had  everything  to  gain  by  holding  her  tongue, 
everything  to  lose  by  making  me  her  enemy.  Again 
my  fatal  habit  of  arranging  matters  to  suit  my  own 
views  came  into  play.  I  convinced  myself  that  there 
was  no  earthly  chance  of  Marion  crossing  my  path  or 
assuming  a  hostile  attitude. 

And  so  at  last  we  sailed  for  England.  In  London 
we  went  to  the  Langham  Hotel.  I  showed  my  wife 
all  the  sights  of  the  great  city,  and  she  was  delighted. 

One  day  I  thought  I  should  like  to  show  her  my 
mother's  grave ;  so  I  took  her  to  Highgate,  where 
we  had  buried  my  mother  beside  my  father,  in  the 
family  grave  he  had  purchased  years  before  the  crash 
came. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  tomb,  so  I  left 
my  wife  on  the  gravel  path  while  I  went  wandering 
about. 

I  found  it  at  last. 

A  feeling  of  sorrow  came  over  me  as  I  gazed  on  the 
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spot  where  my  parents  had  lain  in  the  grave  side  by 
side  so  long  while  I  had  been  far  away  in  a  strange 
land  beyond  the  seas. 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  the  mist  before 
them  prevented  me  seeing  very  clearly  at  first. 

I  saw  my  father's  name,  and  immediately  under  it 

my  mother's. 

1  Also  of  Jane, 

Wife  of  the  above, 

Who  entered  into  her  rest 

August,  188—.' 

Poor  mother !  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  again 
to  the  cemetery  before  I  left,  and  lay  a  wreath  of 
immortelles  upon  her  tomb. 

It  would  be  at  least  a  sign  of  my  having  remem- 
bered her  when  I  was  far  away. 

I  was  just  turning  away  to  go  and  bring  my  wife 
to  the  grave,  when  I  saw  that  there  was  a  further 
inscription  underneath  my  mother's.  I  looked  at  it 
for  a  moment,  then  I  started  back  with  a  wild  cry  of 
astonishment. 

Did  my  eyes  deceive?  Was  I  the  victim  of  some 
extraordinary  illusion  ?  No ;  there  were  the  big  black 
letters  upon  the  marble  slab  before  me. 
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'  Also  of 

William  Hengist  Smith, 

Son  of  the  above, 

Who  died  September  the  — ,  188 — , 

Aged  24, 

And  is  here  interred.' 

Son  of  the  above !  I  was  their  only  son.  My  name 
was  William  Hengist  Smith ! 

I  was  looking  at  my  own  tomb !  I  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  my  body  lay  beneath  that  marble  slab  in 
Highgate  Cemetery! 


CHAPTER  II. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  which  the 
sight  of  my  own  name  upon  our  family  grave  at 
Highgate  caused  me,  my  first  thought  was  for  Cora. 

She  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  gravel  path  some 
little  distance  away.  I  determined  to  go  to  her  at 
once  and  make  some  excuse  for  not  showing  her  my 
mother's  grave. 

My  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  Even  after  the  first 
shock  of  horror  and  surprise  had  passed  away  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  I  was  not  dreaming. 

But  there  before  me  was  the  inscription.     It  could 
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not  mean  anyone  else  but  myself.  I  was  the  only 
child  of  William  and  Jane  Smith,  and  my  name  was 
William  Hengist  Smith. 

At  first  I  imagined  that  some  story  of  my  death 
had  reached  England,  and  someone  had  placed  my 
name  upon  the  tombstone  as  a  memorial.  But  the 
words  '  And  is  here  interred '  made  that  theory 
untenable.  I  was  alive — alive  and  looking  at  the 
place  where  my  lifeless  body  was  supposed  to  be 
resting. 

Someone,  therefore,  must  have  been  buried  who 
was  supposed  to  be  me. 

But  who  had  supposed  such  a  thing  ?  and  who  was 
the  dead  man  who  had  my  name  upon  his  coffin-lid  ? 

With  my  mind  full  of  this  strange  and  awful 
mystery,  I  mechanically  made  my  way  through  the 
tombs  until  I  came  to  the  place  where  Cora,  my  wife, 
was  patiently  waiting  for  me. 

'  Well,  have  you  found  it,  dear  ?'  she  said. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  what  I 
should  say  to  her.  I  was  too  confused,  too  excited, 
to  invent  a  plausible  story,  and  so  I  told  a  deliberate 
lie. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  I  said.     '  I  must  have  mistaken  the 
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part  of  the  ground.  Let's  go  away  now  and  come  on 
a  brighter  day.  The  sight  of  all  these  tombs  has 
upset  and  depressed  me.' 

I  don't  think  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Cora  had  ever 
relished  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  the  cemetery,  and  she 
very  readily  fell  in  with  my  views. 

The  drive  back  to  the  hotel  was  a  long  one,  but  I 
scarcely  spoke  a  word.  Cora  saw  that  I  was  thoughtful 
and  depressed.  She  fancied  it  was  the  cemetery  which 
had  upset  me,  and  she  tried  to  lead  my  thoughts  to 
other  subjects. 

But  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  I  replied  to  her 
only  in  monosyllables.  Do  what  I  would,  I  could 
think  but  of  one  thing — the  fact  that  I,  William 
Hengist  Smith,  was  buried  in  the  family  grave  at 
Highgate. 

The  idea  haunted  me.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to 
the  theatre  that  evening,  and  we  went ;  but  I  saw 
and  understood  very  little  of  the  piece.  I  looked  at 
the  stage  mechanically,  but  right  through  the  painted 
scenery  there  rose  up  before  me  a  monument  to  the 
dead,  and  upon  it,  in  great  black  letters  in  bold  relief, 
stood  out  the  name  of  William  Hengist  Smith. 

I  slept  very  little  that  night.     I  lay  with  wide- 
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opened  eyes,  and  let  my  mind  grope  blindly  in  the 
darkness  for  some  clue  to  the  great  mystery. 

I  determined  that  at  all  risks  and  hazards  I  would 
investigate  the  matter.  I  absolutely  declined  to  be 
buried  alive. 

On  the  following  morning  I  told  Cora  that  I  had 
some  important  business  which  would  take  me  to  the 
City  and  detain  me  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  went  to  Somerset  House  in  order  to  get  a 
copy  of  my  death  certificate. 

I  filled  in  the  form,  paid  the  fee,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  book  was  brought  to  me.  To  describe  my 
feelings  as  I  saw  my  name  among  the  registered 
deaths  would  be  impossible.  My  blood  ran  cold,  my 
knees  trembled,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  by  a  violent  effort  I  pulled  myself 
together,  and  read  as  in  a  dream  the  meagre  details 
given. 

I  had  been  found  drowned.  A  coroner's  inquest 
had  been  held  upon  my  body. 

The  certificate  of  my  death,  registered  at  Somerset 
House,  had  been  received  from  the  coroner,  and  I  had 
been  buried  by  his  authority.  That  was  all  the  in- 
formation. 
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I  procured  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  and  thus  armed 
with  the  dates  I  went  out  into  the  Strand,  wondering 
what  I  had  better  do  next. 

I  was  determined  to  fathom  the  mystery  and  know 
the  truth. 

I  wanted  someone  to  help  me,  and  yet  I  was  afraid 
to  trust  anyone  with  my  secret.  I  did  not  want  to 
identify  myself  too  closely  with  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. I  was  naturally  nervous,  seeing  that  I  was 
staying  in  London  with  a  lady  whom  I  had  married. 

According  to  the  certificate  I  had  been  dead  about 
six  years.  It  was  four  years  ago  since  I  married 
Cora.  At  the  time  of  my  marriage,  therefore,  I  had 
been  dead  two  years. 

Horrible  as  the  whole  business  was,  I  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile  when  I  thought  of  the  extraordinary 
complication  in  which  I  found  myself  involved. 

One  thing  was  certain.  I  could  walk  about  now 
without  fear  and  hold  my  head  high.  Nobody  could 
punish  me  for  bigamy,  because  I  was  dead  before  I 
contracted  the  second  marriage— dead  and  buried. 

Still,  I  felt  far  from  comfortable.  I  remembered 
that  inscription  on  the  grave  at  Highgate.  I  felt 
that  there  was  an  intruder  in  the  tomb  of  my  ancestors, 
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that  an  impostor  was  lying  under  false  colours  by  the 
side  of  my  father  and  mother. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  find  out  was  under  what 
circumstances  my  body  had  been  identified.  To  do 
that  I  should  have  to  make  inquiries  ;  to  find  an 
account  of  the  inquest,  perhaps  to  make  inquiries  at 
the  coroner's  office  or  of  the  police. 

I  didn't  relish  doing  that  myself.  I  had  a  strange 
fear  that  I  might  in  some  way  or  other  betray  myself, 
or  be  accidentally  recognised.  I  should  have  to  give 
my  name  and  address — to  furnish  proof,  perhaps,  of 
my  right  to  investigate  the  matter — and  this  was 
exactly  what  I  didn't  want  to  do.  I  could  hardly  go 
to  an  office  and  say,  '  I  want  to  find  out  under  what 
circumstances  Mr.  William  Hengist  Smith  died  and 
was  buried,  because  I  am  Mr.  William  Hengist  Smith.' 

The  man  who  has  something  to  conceal  is  always 
loath  to  start  inquiries  concerning  himself,  and  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  conceal. 

In  this  dilemma  I  determined  to  go  to  a  professional 
inquiry  agent — to  tell  him  nothing  about  myself,  but 
offer  him  a  substantial  sum  for  the  information  I 
required.  He  could  make  the  inquiries,  and  that 
would  save  me  going  to  an  official  source. 
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I  went  into  a  restaurant  to  get  some  lunch,  and 
asked  for  a  Daily  Telegraph.  I  looked  down  the 
advertisements  of  the  private  detectives,  and  selected 
a  firm  whose  offices  were  in  the  Strand.  To  them  I 
went,  and,  giving  no  name,  asked  to  see  the  prin- 
cipal. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  room,  and  a  tall,  thin, 
middle-aged  man  rose,  bowed  to  me,  and  motioned 
me  to  take  a  chair. 

I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit  in  a  few  words. 

I  handed  Mr.  Dash  the  certificate  of  my  death. 

'  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  full  account  of  the  inquest 
held  on  this  gentleman  if  you  can,'  I  said ;  '  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  I  expect,  but  I  am  leaving  Eng- 
land in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  want  it  at  once.' 

The  agent  looked  at  the  certificate,  and  began  to 
say  that  it  would  take  a  little  time. 

I  stopped  him. 

I  knew  enough  of  these  agencies  to  know  that  the 
longer  a  job  takes  the  greater  the  profit,  because  the 
expenses  and  fees  are  run  up,  so  I  replied  that  I 
would  give  a  lump  sum,  to  be  agreed  upon,  directly 
the  information  was  in  my  possession. 

Eventually  Mr.  Dash  agreed  that  for  the  sum  of 
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£25  he  would  get  me  full  particulars  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

He  asked  me  my  name  and  address.  I  told  him 
that  for  private  reasons  I  preferred  not  to  give  them, 
but  that  I  would  call  personally  and  hand  him  the 
£25  in  return  for  his  written  report. 

'Very  good,'  he  said,  and,  leaving  the  certificate 
with  him,  I  took  my  departure. 

As  I  went  out  of  the  room  he  touched  a  bell  on  the 
table. 

I  had  to  pass  through  the  outer  office.  As  I  did  so 
one  of  the  clerks  rose.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
answer  his  employer's  bell,  but  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  down  the  stairs  in  front  of  me. 

I  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  touch- 
ing of  the  bell  was  a  signal  to  the  outer  office  that  I 
was  to  be  followed.  I  had  declined  to  give  my 
name,  and  the  private  inquiry  agent  was  anxious  to 
know  it. 

Once  outside  in  the  street  I  crossed  the  road  and 
pretended  to  look  in  a  shop  window. 

I  wanted  to  see  if  the  clerk  was  watching  me.  I 
gave  a  furtive  glance  to  the  left  and  to  the  right — he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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Then  I  looked  across  the  road  and  saw  him  calling 
to  a  paper-boy  for  a  Globe. 

He  bought  the  paper  and  went  back  upstairs. 

I  had  been  over- suspicious.  I  was  not  to '  be 
followed,  so  I  went  straight  back  to  my  hotel. 

Cora  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  we  arrived  in  London  that  I  had  left  her 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Now  that  I  had  put  matters  in  train  I  felt  a  little 
relieved  in  my  mind,  so  I  determined  to  forget  the 
mystery  as  much  as  possible  and  wait  for  the  denoue- 
ment. Cora  found  me  quite  my  old  self  that  after- 
noon, and  the  next  day,  in  order  to  distract  my  mind, 
I  devoted  to  her  and  a  round  of  sight-seeing. 

On  the  morning  after  that,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  went 
to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Dash  and  Co.,  and  had  to  wait 
for  some  time,  as  Mr.  Dash  was  engaged. 

When  I  was  shown  in  to  him  my  first  question  was, 
'  Have  you  got  the  information  ?' 

'  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  and,  unlocking  a  drawer  in 
his  writing-table,  he  took  out  a  big  envelope  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

'  You  had  better  read  it  here,'  he  said.  '  You  may 
have  some  questions  to  ask  me  on  it.' 

3 
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I  opened  the  envelope  and  read  the  following  state- 
ment : 

'  On  the  28th  of  September,  188—,  the  body  of  a 
well  dressed  gentleman,  aged  about  23,  was  found 
floating  in  the  Thames  near  the  Temple  Stairs,  by  the 
Biver  police.  It  was  taken  to  the  police-station  and 
examined  by  a  medical  man.  No  marks  of  violence 
were  found  on  the  body,  and  no  papers.  In  the 
waistcoat  pocket  were  two  sovereigns,  and  in  the 
trousers  pocket  some  loose  silver.  There  were  no 
initials  on  the  clothes.  A  full  description  of  the  body 
and  the  clothing  were  given  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
the  police  issued  the  usual  notices.  Several  people 
came  to  see  the  body,  but  failed  to  identify  it,  until  a 
Mr.  Garstin,  a  merchant  in  the  City,  called  one  day 
and  said  that,  the  description  answering  that  of  a  clerk 
lately  in  his  employ,  he  would  like  to  see  the  body. 
He  said  it  was  very  like  a  clerk  formerly  in  his  service 
named  William  Hengist  Smith,  but  he  had  not  seen 
him  for  twelve  months,  and  could  not  swear  to  the 
remains. 

'  This  statement  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  the 
following  day  a  lady  called  and  stated  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  William  Hengist  Smith,  but  was  separated 
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from  him.  He  had  inherited  a  small  sum  at  his 
mother's  death,  which  she  believed  he  had  spent  in 
dissipation.  He  had  often  threatened  to  commit 
suicide.  Confronted  with  the  body,  she  at  once  iden- 
tified it  as  that  of  her  husband,  and  claimed  it. 

'At  the  coroner's  inquest  she  gave  evidence  to  this 
effect,  and  swore  positively  that  it  was  her  husband. 
Mr.  Garstin  also  gave  evidence  that  he  was  struck  by 
the  similarity,  and  thought  there  was  no  doubt  it  was 
his  late  clerk.  The  medical  evidence  went  to  show 
that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence,  and  eventually 
a  verdict  of  "Found  drowned"  was  returned.  The 
widow  claimed  the  body,  and  it  was  buried  at  High- 
gate.' 

There  were  other  details  in  the  report,  but  they 
were  not  important.  I  had  read  sufficient  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  I  came  to  be  buried  with  my  father 
and  mother. 

For  the  first  time  a  ray  of  light  dawned  upon  me. 
But  I  could  not  understand  why  my  wife — my  legal 
wife,  who  had  resumed  her  maiden  name  at  our 
separation — had  suddenly  reassumed  the  status  of  a 
married  woman  in  order  to  identify  a  drowned  man 
as  her  husband. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  report  I  folded  it  up  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  then  handed  Mr.  Dash  £25  in 
bank-notes. 

He  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  money.  I  took  it 
and  glanced  at  it  mechanically,  and  then  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment.  The  receipt  ran  as 
follows : 

'  Eeceived  of  Mr.  William  Smith  the  sum  of  £25  for 
particulars  of  the  death  of,  and  the  inquest  held  on, 
William  Hengist  Smith.' 

'  How  did  you  know  my  name  ?'  I  exclaimed 
angrily,  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  my  face. 

The  agent  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  found  it  out,'  he  said  quietly ;  '  we  can  never 
work  well  in  the  dark,  you  know.' 

Then,  noting  my  confusion,  he  smiled,  and 
said  : 

'  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  be  alarmed.  I 
always  like  to  know  the  name  of  my  clients.  Once 
we  start  an  inquiry,  we  often  come  upon  information 
which  may  some  day  be  of  great  value  to  them.  If 
we  didn't  know  who  they  were,  we  couldn't  communi- 
cate with  them.' 

I  accepted  his  explanation.     It  wouldn't  have  done 
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for  me  to  appear  alarmed  or  seriously  angry.  That 
would  perhaps  have  aroused  the  agent's  suspicions. 

I  was  about  to  leave,  when  the  agent  called  me 
back. 

'  You  are  sure  this  is  all  the  information  you  want  ?' 
he  said. 

'  Quite  sure,  thank  you.' 

'  I  suppose  the  subsequent  career  of  the  widow  of 
Mr.  William  Hengist  Smith  is  of  no  interest  to  you.' 

I  hesitated. 

'  Well,  I — er — I  should  like  to  know  what  had 
become  of  her.' 

'  I  can  tell  you,  but  not,  of  course,  for  the  .£25. 
Thinking  you  might  like  the  inquiry  completed,  I 
followed  the  case  up,  and  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about 
the  lady.     Is  it  worth  another  £25  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Very  good !' 

He  unlocked  his  desk  again,  and  took  out  a  blue 
envelope  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  opened  it  and  read  the  report : 

'  Marion  Smith,  widow  of  William  Hengist  Smith, 
was  married  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Kensington, 
on    ,   188-,  to   Sir  Henry  Lascelles,  Bart.     Sir 
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Henry  and  Lady  Lascelles  are  now  residing  at 
Canning  House,  Kensington.' 

My  wife  had  married  one  month  after  my  drowned 
body  had  been  identified  by  her,  and  she  was  now 
Lady  Lascelles. 

I  had  not  the  i625  with  me,  so  I  told  the  agent  I 
would  go  to  my  hotel  and  fetch  it. 

'  There  is  no  hurry,'  he  said.  '  Any  time  that  you 
are  passing  to-day  or  to-morrow  will  do,  or  you  can 
send  me  a  cheque.' 

I  folded  the  paper  up,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  out  into  the  street. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  My  wife  had 
buried  me  and  had  married  another  man.  I  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  to  marry  the  other  man  she  had 
buried  me.  She  had  seen  the  report  of  the  finding  of 
the  body  in  the  papers.  The  published  statements  of 
my  former  employer  had  put  the  idea  into  her  head 
of  playing  a  ghastly  comedy  and  making  herself  safe 
in  case  I  ever  turned  up  and  threatened  proceedings. 
She  knew  that  I  had  left  the  country.  She  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  the  colonies  when  we  signed  the 
deed  of  separation. 

Still,  I  was  dead.     She  had  certainly  killed  me  in  a 
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very  effective  way,  and  I  should  have  some  trouble  in 
proving  that  I  was  alive.  And  to  do  that  would  be  to 
proclaim  myself  William  Hengist  Smith,  the  husband 
of  Lady  Lascelles.  To  do  that  would  be  to  betray 
the  woman  I  loved  better  than  all  else  in  the  world, 
my  dear  Cora. 

'William  Hengist  Smith,'  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  back  to  mj  hotel,  'you  are  dead — dead  and 
buried.  Your  wife  has  made  herself  safe  in  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  and  she  has  made  you 
safe  at  the  same  time.  A  dead  man  cant  commit 
bigamy.' 

I  was  rather  relieved  for  Cora's  sake  that  I  was 
dead,  but  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that  unknown 
suicide  lying  in  my  family  grave  among  my  people 
and  using  my  name  on  the  tombstone. 

But  how  was  I  to  get  bim  out  ?  He  was  there,  and 
there  he  would  have  to  stop  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Satisfied,  at  least,  that  I  was  now  safe,  and  that 
my  wife  could  never  interfere  with  me  again,  I  began 
to  breathe  more  freely.  I  had  no  fear  now  of  anybody, 
so  I  walked  about  London  holding  my  head  high,  and 
I  lost  the  terror  which  had  once  or  twice  come  upon 
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me  when  I  met  women  in  the  street  who  looked  at  the 
first  glance  something  like  my  wife. 

Relieved  in  my  feelings,  I  determined  to  stay  on 
through  the  London  season  instead  of  going  abroad 
and  returning  from  Venice  to  Australia. 

One  night  at  the  opera  we  met  an  old  friend  of 
Cora's,  a  rich  Australian  lady,  who  had  been  in 
England  some  two  years.  She  insisted  that  we 
should  come  and  see  her,  and  we  went  to  dinner  a 
few  days  afterwards.  Then  came  an  invitation  to  a 
ball,  and  for  Cora's  sake  I  accepted  it. 

It  was  a  grand  ball,  and  a  great  many  tip-top 
people  were  there,  for  our  Australian  friend's  husband 
was  an  important  public  personage. 

We  arrived  early — too  early,  not  being  used  to 
society  ways — and  so  we  saw  nearly  all  the  people 
arrive,  and  were  able  to  learn  who  they  were. 

Cora  was  delighted.  She  danced  several  times,  and 
everybody  admired  her.  I  didn't  dance,  but  sat 
quietly  in  a  corner  and  looked  on. 

An  hour  later,  when  I  was  watching  the  dancers,  I 
heard  someone  say,  '  That's  Sir  Henry  Lascelles.' 

'  And  is  that  dark  woman  his  wife  ?' 

'Yes,'   was   the   reply;    'that  is   Lady   Lascelles. 
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Poor  old  chap  !  I'm  afraid  he  has  anything  but  a  good 
time.' 

My  cheeks  went  deadly  white,  and  then  flushed 
crimson. 

Lady  Lascelles  ! 

I  turned  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  my 
first  wife. 

Our  eyes  met. 

She  knew  me,  I  am  certain  of  that ;  but  for  all 
outward  and  visible  signs  I  might  been  a  total 
stranger,  whose  face  her  eyes  had  accidentally  rested 
upon  in  the  street. 

I  had  not  such  complete  command  of  myself. 

I  felt  the  hot  blood  rush  to  my  cheeks  and  fade 
away  again.  My  heart  almost  stood  still,  and  a  faint 
sick  feeling  crept  over  me. 

Sir  Henry  Lascelles,  her  husband,  a  tall,  military- 
looking  old  man,  a  faded  dandy  vainly  endeavouring 
to  appear  a  young  buck,  was  standing  near  her. 

While  my  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her  (I  could 
not  look  away,  though  I  tried),  she  turned  to  Sir 
Henry,  and  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear: 

'  My  dear,  will  you  fetch  me  my  fan  ?     I  have 
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left  it   on  the   seat  yonder  by  the  Australian  lady 
Mrs. introduced  to  us  just  now — Mrs.  Smith.' 

She  had  been  introduced  to  my  wife,  and  she 
intended  me  to  know  it. 

It  was  a  marvellous  performance  on  her  part ;  this 
sudden  and  totally  unexpected  meeting  with  a  husband 
she  had  comfortably  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery 
utterly  failed  to  disconcert  her.  She  had  evidently 
foreseen  that  it  might  happen  some  day,  and  had 
carefully  rehearsed  the  business  of  the  scene  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned. 

She  had  been  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Smith.  Directly 
she  saw  me  she  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
the  Mr.  Smith  who  was  Mrs.  Smith's  husband. 

She  fired  the  shot  in  the  hope  of  hitting  the  mark, 
and  in  a  moment  she  saw  that  her  aim  had  been  a 
good  one. 

I  dropped  my  eyes  and  turned  away  to  hide  my 
confusion.  I  felt  that  my  guilty  face  would  attract 
attention.  I  talked  with  the  people  about  me  at 
random.  Heaven  only  knows  what  I  said !  I  fancy 
some  of  them  must  have  thought  that  I  had  had  too 
much  to  drink. 

At  last  I  went  on  the  landing  and  wandered  into  a 
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conservatory,  and  sat  down  in  a  quiet  corner  to  try 
and  recover  my  scattered  senses. 

A  few  moments'  thought  reassured  me.  Lady 
Lascelles  could  do  nothing.  She  had  buried  me  and 
married  again.  Feeling  a  little  braver,  I  went  back 
into  the  ball-room. 

Our  hostess  came  towards  me  : 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere  !  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who 
is  charmed  with  your  wife,  and  wishes  to  make  your 
acquaintance.' 

She  led  me  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  there  I 
found  my  wife  and  Lady  Lascelles  laughing  and 
talking  together. 

'  Mr.  Smith — this  is  Lady  Lascelles,'  said  our 
hostess,  and  then  with  a  few  words  left  me  alone  with 
my  two  wives. 

By  a  desperate  effort  I  rose  to  the  situation,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation ;  but  I  felt  supremely  un- 
comfortable, and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
concealing  my  uneasiness. 

Lady  Lascelles  was  charming.  She  asked  me 
about  Australia,  and  inquired  if  I  was  a  native  or  if  I 
had  gone  out  there  from  England. 
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Then  she  turned  to  my  wife  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  London,  and  how  long  we  were  going 
to  stay,  and  said  that  she  hoped  to  see  more  of  us, 
and  was  so  nice  and  agreeable  that  Cora  was  quite 
charmed  with  her,  and  told  me  afterwards  that  she 
thought  her  quite  the  nicest  person  she  had  ever 
met. 

Presently  Sir  Henry  Lascelles  came  up,  and  Lady 
Lascelles  introduced  us  to  him,  and  he  sat  down  and 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

It  was  all  sheer  devilry  on  the  woman's  part,  but  I 
could  not  help  admiring  it. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  situation.  Lady  Lascelles 
and  myself  were  husband  and  wife,  and  she  was 
introducing  her  husband  to  me,  and  my  wife  sat 
beside  her. 

Soon  after  I  asked  Cora  if  she  was  not  tired.  I 
wanted  to  go.  The  comedy  to  me  was  growing 
hateful.  I  had  begun  to  realize  what  it  meant. 
Every  word  we  two  exchanged  was  really  an  insult  to 
our  two  victims. 

I  began  also  to  resent  the  look  of  triumph  which  I 
detected  in  Lady  Lascelles's  eyes.  Her  look  plainly 
said,   '  I  have  played  my  cards  well ;  you  dare  not 
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interfere  with  me  or  betray  me.     You  cannot  take  a 
single  step  without  ruining  yourself.' 

I  wanted  to  let  her  know  that  the  secret  of  the 
cemetery  was  mine.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  had  seen 
my  own  grave,  and  that  I  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
daring  scheme  which  she  had  carried  out  with  such 
daring  effrontery. 

But  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her 
alone,  and  so  I  left  the  explanation  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity. 

Cora  expressed  her  readiness  to  leave  at  once  if  I 
was  tired,  and  bidding  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Lascelles 
'  Good-night !'  we  went  back  to  our  hotel. 

***** 

Shortly  afterwards  we  left  London  and  went  back 
to  Australia.  We  went  to  Venice,  in  order  that  we 
might  visit  some  of  the  famous  places  of  France  and 
Italy. 

Before  we  left  we  received  an  '  at  home  '  card  from 
Lady  Lascelles.  Cora  was  anxious  to  go,  but  I 
persuaded  her  that  she  had  better  not.  I  said  I  had 
heard  something  about  Lady  Lascelles — I  was  very 
vague  about  it,  but  Cora,  who  had  the  greatest  con- 
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fidence  in  my  superior  knowledge  of  the  world, 
yielded  at  once. 

To  say  that  I  was  afraid  of  meeting  Lady  Lascelles 
again  would  not  be  true.  I  knew  that  I  was  safe, 
but  in  her  presence  I  felt  unhappy.  She  was  the 
flaming  sword  outstretched  between  me  and  Eden. 
I  loved  Cora  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  bitterly  wronged  her,  and  that  while  the 
other  woman  lived  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  atone 
for  that  wrong. 

In  Australia  I  had  brought  myself  to  forget  the 
past,  in  England  it  all  came  back  to  me ;  and  from 
the  hour  I  saw  my  first  wife  I  was  never  able  to 
dismiss  it  from  my  mind. 

In  the  knowledge  that  she  lived  and  that  she  knew 
I  had  married  again,  even  the  shock  of  my  false 
death  and  burial  was  forgotten.  Do  what  I  would,  I 
could  not  help  remembering  that  there  was  a  woman 
in  England  who  knew  what  Cora's  real  position  was, 
and  that  woman,  a  daring,  heartless,  and  unscrupulous 
adventuress,  was  my  lawful  wife. 

Three  years  later  we  came  to  Europe  again. 
During  the  three  years  I  had  heard  nothing  of  Lady 
Lascelles.     Once  in  an  English   society  paper   Cora 
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had  shown  me  her  name  among  the  list  of  guests  at  a 
grand  entertainment,  but  I  had  studiously  avoided 
talking  about  her. 

Our  second  visit  to  Europe  was  intended  to  be  a 
long  one.  We  spent  the  winter  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  Prance,  and  came  to  England  in  May,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  London  season. 

While  we  were  in  Italy  Cora  had  told  me  some- 
thing which,  though  it  had  at  first  delighted  me, 
afterwards  seriously  alarmed  me. 

She  hoped  to  become  a  mother  before  the  summer. 

A  mother  !  And  the  child.  I  did  not  like  to 
think  of  it.  The  wickedness  of  my  conduct  in 
marrying  again  came  home  to  me  now  as  it  had  never 
done  before. 

My  child  would  be  really  illegitimate,  and  some 
day,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  its  mother  might  learn 
the  terrible  truth. 

Soon  after  we  arrived  in  London  I  began  quietly  to 
make  inquiries  about  Lady  Lascelles. 

For  some  time  past,  I  ascertained,  she  had  not 
been  much  in  society. 

It  was  understood  that  she  was  seriously  ill,  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
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Terrible  as  the  truth  is,  I  will  confess  it :  from  the 
hour  that  I  knew  Lady  Lascelles  was  in  danger  I 
only  hoped  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  she  might 
die  in  time  to  save  my  unborn  child  from  a  heritage 
of  shame. 

My  position  was  a  fearful  one.  I  cannot  perhaps 
hope  to  justify  my  eagerness  for  the  death  of  the 
woman  who  stood  between  me  and  happiness,  but  at 
least  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  understood. 

It  was  early  spring  when  we  came  to  London.  I 
had  five  months'  grace — five  months  in  which  one 
woman  could  die,  and  another  woman  be  saved  from 
a  shame  which  might  one  day,  when  she  learnt  the 
truth,  kill  her. 

With  wicked  eagerness  I  inquired  every  day  how 
Lady  Lascelles  was  going  on.  I  managed  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  knew  Sir  Henry 
intimately,  and  he  assured  me  there  was  no  hope. 

One  day  I  opened  the  Times  in  the  hotel  reading- 
room,  and  dropped  it  with  a  little  cry  of  joy. 

Lady  Lascelles  was  dead  ! 

And  I  was  free — free  to  make  my  union  with  Cora 
a  legal  one — free  to  save  my  unborn  child  from  the 
consequences  of  his  father's  sin. 
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How  should  I  break  it  to  Cora?  What  should  I 
say  to  her  ?  Tell  her  the  truth,  I  dare  not ;  and  so, 
after  some  hesitation,  I  told  her  that  I  had  a  strange 
fancy :  we  had  been  married  in  Australia — I  wanted 
to  be  married  again  in  England. 

Cora  looked  at  me  in  blank  surprise. 

I  hastened  to  reassure  her.  I  think  at  first  she 
thought  I  had  gone  suddenly  mad. 

It  was  purely  a  little  piece  of  sentiment  on  my 
part.  It  should  be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  not  even  in 
a  church — just  before  a  registrar.  It  was  an  odd 
fancy  of  mine,  that  was  all,  but  it  would  please  me 
very  much  if  she  would  consent. 

Like  the  good  dutiful  little  woman  that  she  always 
was,  she  did  consent,  and  though  I  am  sure  that  she 
still  looks  back  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  sudden  insanity 
on  my  part,  she  went  bravely  through  the  ceremony 
before  the  registrar. 

It  never  once  crossed  her  mind,  thank  God!  that 
she  was  being  legally  married  to  me  for  the  first  time, 
and  God  forbid  that  she  should  ever  learn  it. 

In  due  time  our  boy  was  born,  and  when  they  laid 
him  in  my  arms,  and  I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  sweet 
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baby  face,  I  thanked  God  for  His  mercy  in  sending 
light  where  hitherto  all  had  been  darkness. 

When  our  boy  was  a  year  old  we  went  back  to 
Australia,  and  now  we  have  quite  settled  down  there. 
It  is  our  home,  and  we  are  happy.  Some  day  when 
the  boy  is  grown  up  we  may  all  come  to  Europe 
again  together,  but  I  hope  to  die  and  be  buried  in 
Australia,  which  is  now  my  home. 

It  is  this  hope  which  reconciles  me  to  the  fact  that 
another  man  has  taken  my  place  in  the  family  grave 
at  Highgate. 

I  am  afraid  he  will  have  to  stop  there,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  take  any  steps  to  remove  him 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  a 
wife  when  I  married  Cora. 

So  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I  am  still  a  dead 
man  in  England,  but  as  some  compensation  for  that 
I  am  the  happiest  man  alive  in  Australia. 


THE   WHITE    DOG: 

A    GHOST    STORY 

It  was  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Day.  The 
clock  of  the  nearest  church  boomed  out  the  hour  of 
three.  Immediately  afterwards  the  big  clock  in  the 
hall  followed  its  example  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  Then 
the  little  clock  in  the  dining-room  piped  out  the  hour 
of  three  in  a  childish  treble.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards my  library  clock,  which  has  defied  the  efforts 
of  the  professional  regulator  for  years,  made  three 
feeble  sounds  in  an  apologetic  manner,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  possible  :  '  I'm  very  sorry  I'm  so  late,  but 
better  late  than  never.'  Then  the  kitchen  and  the 
bedroom  clocks  struck,  and  by  a  quarter-past  three 
every  clock  in  the  house  had  informed  me  what  the 
time  was — or  ought  to  be. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  rather  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  so  that  in  this  great  lonely 
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house  which  I  inhabit  every  sound  was  distinctly 
audible — much  too  audible  for  a  nervous  man,  who 
invariably  starts  at  the  ghostly  noises  of  the  small 
hours,  and  has  a  vague  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

Many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  writing  far  into  the 
night,  have  I  suddenly  looked  up  from  my  work,  and 
listened,  and  burst  into  a  profound  perspiration  as 
some  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  gave  a  blood- 
curdling creak.  When  the  furniture  takes  to  creak- 
ing I  invariably  leave  off  work  and  creep  upstairs  to 
bed. 

There  are  two  things  which  invariably  put  an  end 
to  my  consumption  of  the  midnight  oil,  and  cause  my 
face  to  be  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast,  not  of 
thought,  but  of  terror.  One  is  the  creaking  of  the 
furniture,  and  the  other  is  a  mysterious  breathing  on 
the  nape  of  my  neck.  That  breathing  always  tem- 
porarily paralyzes  me.  I  sit  in  dumb  terror  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  gradually  the  power  of  speech 
comes  back  to  me,  or  I  call  to  imaginary  dogs  to 
come  to  my  assistance,  and  make  hysterical  efforts 
to  hum  popular  airs  of  a  gay  and  festive  description. 

I  don't  know  what  use  a  dog  would  be  to  me  in  a 
struggle  with  that  impalpable  breather  on  the  nape  of 
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my  neck,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine  how 
I  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  a  comic  song  was 
a  charm  against  sepulchral  intruders  on  one's  mid- 
night privacy.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I  do  ;  why 
I  do  it  I  must  leave  for  the  learned  in  these  matters 
to  determine. 

On  the  particular  night  when  the  adventure  hap- 
pened to  me  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  clocks 
had  all  struck  three.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  circum- 
stance in  order  that  you  may  understand  my  feelings 
when  a  certain  extraordinary  thing  happened. 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  library,  writing.  My 
servants  had  all  gone  to  bed  hours  ago,  and  my  little 
dogs  were  fast  asleep  in  the  kitchen  below. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  writing  the  closing  lines  of 
the  story  on  which  I  was  engaged,  my  big  bookcase 
gave  an  unearthly  creak,  and  immediately  afterwards 
I  fancied  I  heard  a  rustling  behind  me.  I  didn't  turn 
my  head — I  never  can  when  I  hear  a  rustling  in  the 
middle  of  the  night — and  presently  I  felt  upon  the 
nape  of  my  neck  a  tiny  current  of  air,  as  though 
someone  were  breathing  on  it. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  state  of  abject 
terror  into  which  those  phenomena  flung  me  (I  shall 
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never  get  used  to  them  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred),  I 
began  my  usual  performance. 

'  Here,  Fido,  Fido,'  I  exclaimed  ;  '  where  are  you  ? 
Bite  him,  Fido — go  for  'em,  Fido!' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  before  I 
gave  a  startled  cry,  and,  leaping  out  of  my  chair, 
made  a  wild  dash  at  the  door. 

The  moment  I  had  called  upon  the  imaginary  Fido,  a 
low  growl  had  proceeded  from  beneath  the  table  on 
which  I  was  writing,  and  presently,  to  my  horror,  there 
stood  before  me  a  white  dog,  with  wild,  flaming  eyes. 

I  had  never  seen  the  dog  before.  He  was  not  one 
of  my  dogs ;  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  me.  Where 
on  earth  had  he  come  from  ?  You  must  remember 
that  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
you  will  understand  my  astonishment  at  this  remark- 
able answer  to  my  call. 

I  expected  that  this  mysterious  canine  visitor  would 
spring  upon  me.  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  shouldn't  wake 
up  and  find  myself  the  victim  of  a  nightmare. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  when  the  animal  walked 
quietly  up  to  me  and  began  to  wag  his  tail. 

With  a  great  effort  I  managed  to  stoop  down  and 
pat  him.     He  wagged  his  tail  more  than  ever  then, 
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and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  real  dog  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  not  a  ghostly  visitor  or  a  creation  of 
my  disordered  imagination. 

But  how  in  the  name  of  goodness  had  the  strange  dog 
managed  to  be  in  my  study  at  three  in  the  morning  ? 
The  house  had  been  locked  up  since  midnight,  and  all 
the  time  I  had  been  at  work  I  had  not  heard  a  sound. 

I  couldn't  sit  there  with  that  mysterious  dog.  To 
do  any  more  work  was  impossible.  So,  patting  the 
strange  dog  again,  I  walked  out  of  the  room,  and, 
closing  the  door  behind  me,  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

Outside  my  housekeeper's  bedroom  door  I  put  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  I  had  scribbled : 

'  If  you  find  a  strange  dog  in  the  library,  don't  be 
frightened,  and  don't  let  him  go  out  of  the  front-door 
— keep  him  till  I  come  down.' 

I  was  determined  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the 
strange  canine  visitor,  if  possible. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
I  asked  about  the  dog.  I  half  expected  the  reply 
would  be,  'What  dog,  sir?  We  haven't  seen  any 
dog.'  Bait  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  dog  was 
found  fast  asleep  in  my  easy-chair  when  the  library 
door  was  opened  in  the  morning.     The  housekeeper 
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had  taken  him  downstairs  into  the  kitchen  and  tied 
him  up  to  the  leg  of  the  table. 

He  was  a  very  nice  dog,  and  he  didn't  look  at  all 
ghostly  in  the  daylight.  When  I  went  downstairs  and 
patted  him  he  stood  up  on  his  hind-legs  and  tried  to 
lick  my  hand. 

'  How  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  he  get  into  my 
study  last  night  without  anyone  knowing  anything 
about  it  ?'  I  asked. 

We  all  thought  the  matter  over,  and  at  last  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  when  the  housemaid  went 
out  of  the  front-door  at  eleven  o'clock  to  lock  up  the 
area  gate,  the  white  dog,  who  was  probably  lost,  must 
have  crept  in  at  the  open  door,  walked  into  my  study, 
concealed  himself  under  the  table,  and  fallen  asleep 
there. 

It  is  the  habit  of  a  lost  dog  to  feel  nervous  and  to 
cower  and  lie  down  in  any  place  of  shelter  he  may  find. 

My  little  black-and-tan  dogs  did  not  approve  of  the 
new-comer  at  all.  They  were  jealous,  and  resented 
in  every  possible  way  the  little  attention  I  paid  to 
the  intruder,  whom  I  at  once  christened,  bearing  in 
mind  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  discovered 
him,  '  Ghost.' 
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It  being  Christmas  Day,  I  left  home  early  in  the 
morning  to  spend  the  day  with  some  relations. 
Christmas  Day  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  day  of  merri- 
ment to  me.  I  have  reached  that  time  of  life  when 
there  is  too  much  to  look  back  upon — too  much  to 
mourn  and  regret — for  any  anniversary  to  be  a  very 
joyous  one.  Still,  Christmas,  even  to  the  most  unfor- 
tunate among  us,  has  its  soothing  side,  and  it  is  a  day 
on  which  we  can  '  gather  up  what  joys  are  left '  and 
live  our  lost  happiness  once  again,  in  the  innocent 
mirth  of  the  little  ones  who  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  family  party. 

Of  course,  I  told  everybody  about  the  white  dog 
who  had  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  in  my 
study  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  everybody  was 
interested  excepting  the  children. 

I  explained  the  theory  by  which  I  accounted  for  his 
getting  into  the  house,  and  the  elder  people  agreed 
with  me,  but  the  younger  folks  wouldn't  accept  any- 
thing so  prosaic  in  the  way  of  .explanation.  They 
were  sure  that  the  white  dog  '  meant '  something. 
One  of  my  nieces,  who  had  had  '  Madame  D'Aulnoy's 
Fairy  Tales '  as  a  Christmas  gift,  hazarded  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  a  prince  who  had  been 
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turned  into  a  dog  by  the  fairies,  and  would  resume 
his  shape  under  certain  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  we  sat  round  the  fire  between  the 
lights,  and  the  conversation  once  more  turned  upon 
the  mysterious  dog.  Yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
midnight  hour,  I  launched  on  a  theory  of  my  own, 
and  suggested  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Ghost  was  a 
supernatural  dog,  and  had  been  sent  in  answer  to  my 
call  for  canine  aid  against  the  spirits  who  annoyed 
me  by  breathing  on  the  nape  of  my  neck  at  midnight. 

'  Fancy  if  he  is  a  ghost  dog  after  all,  uncle,'  said 
my  niece  Maudie ;  '  how  awfully  romantic  !' 

My  nephew  Sidney,  who  is  a  year  older,  instantly 
chimed  in  with  a  vigorous  '  Bosh  !'  and  declared  there 
were  no  ghosts  of  any  kind,  and  certainly  no  dog 
ghosts.  He  was  certain  that  we  should  find  that 
Ghost  was  just  a  lost  dog,  who  had  seen  a  door  open 
and  darted  in  the  house  because  he  was  getting  cold 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  streets. 

'You  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,' 
he  said,  '  and  see  if  somebody  does  not  come  forward 
to  claim  him.' 

I  thought  it  was  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  and  I 
determined  to  act  upon  it,  especially  as  Ghost  was  a 
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well-bred  and  valuable  dog,  and  had  every  sign  of 
having  been  a  pet  and  well  cared  for. 

When  I  reached  home  that  night,  my  first  inquiry 
was  about  the  dog. 

'  He's  been  quiet  enough,  sir,'  said  my  housekeeper. 
'  He  slept  in  the  big  chair  in  the  kitchen  till  it  was 
dark  ;  then  he  went  upstairs  and  lay  down  under  the 
table  in  your  study,  and  he's  there  now.' 

I  went  into  the  study  and  whistled,  and  out  came 
the  white  dog.  He  wagged  his  tail,  looked  at  me  in 
a  wistful  kind  of  way,  and  then  crawled  back  under 
the  table  again,  and  so  I  left  him  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  being  Boxing  Day,  I  could  not  get 
any  handbills  printed,  but  on  Monday  I  set  about  the 
task  of  finding  Ghost's  owner. 

I  had  a  fine  description  of  him  set  forth  in  a 
handbill,  and  I  gave  my  address  and  stated  that  the 
owner  could  have  him  on  application  to  me.  I  also 
advertised  him  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  week  went  by  and  I  received  no  application,  and 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Ghost  had  come  to  stay, 
and  I  began  to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  family. 

He  settled  down  to  his  new  home  all  right,  but 
there  was  one  peculiarity  about  him.     Nothing  would 
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induce  him  to  sleep  anywhere  but  in  my  study. 
Directly  night  fell,  no  matter  where  he  was,  Ghost 
would  come  to  my  study-door  and  whine  there  until  I 
let  him  in.  He  would  walk  straight  under  the  table 
and  curl  himself  up,  and  there  he  would  remain. 

One  day,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my 
servant  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  me  at  once. 

'  He  says  he's  come  about  the  dog,  sir.' 

'  At  last,'  I  thought,  '  the  mystery  of  Ghost  is  to  be 
cleared  up.'     Then  I  said  aloud : 

'  Show  the  gentleman  in.' 

The  gentleman  who  came  in  was  a  tall,  good- 
looking  man,  with  a  wild  beard  and  large  wild  eyes. 
He  looked  like  one  of  those  Bohemian  artists  one 
used  to  meet  with  in  the  Quartier  Latin  in  Paris  in 
the  old  days  before  Bohemia  ceased  to  be,  and  art 
and  literature  gave  up  eccentricity  and  settled  down 
in  fin  de  siecle  respectability — at  least  of  an  outward 
appearance. 

My  visitor  seemed  thoroughly  agitated.  Before  I 
could  ask  him  to  take  a  seat  he  had  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  was  panting  as  if  exhausted  with  a  long 
walk. 
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'I've  run  here,'  he  exclaimed.  'I've  run  all  the 
way  from  Hampstead.' 

'  Indeed  !'  I  said,  wondering  what  manner  of  man 
this  could  be. 

'  Yes ;  I  only  heard  of  your  advertisement  this 
morning.  I  heard  of  it  at  the  police-station — you've 
got  the  dog.' 

'  If  you  mean  a  white  dog  who  came  into  my  house 
most  mysteriously  rather  more  than  a  week  ago — yes, 
I  have ' 

'  Oh  dear — oh  dear !'  exclaimed  the  strange  gentle- 
man, pulling  out  a  large  red  pocket-handkerchief, 
'  it's  very  dreadful — it's  very  awful !  Has  he  bitten 
you?' 

'  Good  heavens,  no  !'  I  replied,  becoming  seriously 
alarmed. 

'  Has  he  bitten  your  wife  or  your  children  ?' 

'  I  have  no  wife  or  children.' 

'  Ah,  that's  very  lucky — very  lucky  !  Has  he  bitten 
your  other  dogs,  your  servants,  or  your  cat  ?' 

'  Good  gracious,  no  !  He's  a  very  quiet  and  amiable 
dog.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?' 

'Why — oh,  lord! — I  don't  like  to  tell  you,  but  I 
must,  of  course  I  must — you  ought  to  know ' 
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He  mopped  his  brow  again,  and  for  a  moment  his 
face  became  so  violently  contracted  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fit. 

'  Pray  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  and  almost 
agony  !     What  do  you  know  about  this  dog  ?' 

'  Ah,  everything — too  much  !  It's  very  dreadful ! 
Where  is  he  now  ?' 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  dog  for  a  moment  in 
my  excitement.  When  the  question  was  put  to  me 
thus  directly,  I  remembered  I  had  last  seen  the  dog 
asleep  under  my  study  table. 

'  I  think  he's  in  the  room  now,'  I  said,  lifting  the 
table-cloth.     '  Yes  ;  here  he  is.     Here,  Ghost,  Ghost !' 

My  visitor  uttered  a  wild  shriek  and  sprang  on  the 
chair. 

At  the  same  moment  Ghost,  roused  and  alarmed, 
ran  out.  He  gave  one  look  at  my  visitor,  then, 
uttering  an  unearthly  yell,  flew  out  of  the  room  and 
dashed  madly  upstairs  towards  the  bedrooms. 

I  was  now  thoroughly  upset  myself,  and  I  wanted  a 
pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  my  own  brow. 

'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  sir !  Is  the  dog  yours  ?'  I  ex- 
claimed. 
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'  Yes — er — he  was.  Oh  dear,  how  my  heart's 
beating  !     Thank  goodness,  he  didn't  fly  at  me  !' 

'  Are  you  afraid  of  the  dog,  then  ?' 

'  Afraid  ?  Good  gracious !  I  should  think  so. 
Why,  he's  got  hydrophobia  !' 

'  What  ?'  I  yelled. 

'  Yes,  he  has — he  must  have  !  It's  all  my  fault ! 
I  inoculated  him  with  it  and  he  got  away.' 

'  Sir,  are  you  mad  ?'  I  cried. 

'  No — oh  no  !  but  it  was  a  mad  thing  to  do.  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  you,  but  it  was  my  duty.  If  I'd 
heard  that  you  or  any  of  your  household  had  died  of 
hydrophobia,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself.' 

'  The  dog  has  displayed  no  symptoms  of  madness,' 
I  said ;  '  he's  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  possible.' 

'  It  takes  time  to  develop — it  has  not  developed  yet ; 
but  it  will — it  must.  It  is  an  awful  experiment.  I 
oughtn't  to  have  done  what  I  did.  It  was  for  true 
sake  of  science,  but  I  have  never  slept  since.  I'm  so 
glad  he  hasn't  bitten  anybody.' 

'You  say  you  inoculated  the  dog.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain — I  must  know  everything,  sir 
— it  is  a  most  serious  matter.' 

'Yes,  it  is.     I  felt  that,  or  I  shouldn't  have  come 
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here.  I  am  a  great  student  of  these  matters,  you 
know;  I  analyze  everything.  I  have  discovered  a 
cure  for  cancer,  but  you  don't  want  to  hear  about 
that.' 

'  No  ;  I  want  to  hear  about  the  dog.' 

'  Well,  I  got  him  from  the  Dogs'  Home,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  Pasteur's  experiment  for  myself. 
I  took  the  dog  home,  and  having  procured  some  virus 
from  a  dog  who  had  died  of  hydrophobia,  I  injected  it 
under  the  skin  of  this  dog ;  but  I  didn't  have  proper 
assistance,  and  he  got  free.  I  was  afraid  of  his  biting 
me,  and  opened  the  front-door  and  let  him  out ;  then 
I  saw  what  an  awful  thing  I'd  done.  I  ran  after  him. 
I  didn't  dare  say  anything,  so  I  went  back  home  and 
worried.  I  haven't  slept  properly  since.  I  have 
been  haunted  by  the  idea  that  I  had  given  a  dog 
hydrophobia,  and  let  it  loose  on  the  world.' 

'It  was  an  infamous  thing  to  do  !'  I  exclaimed 
indignantly. 

'  Yes,  of  course  it  was  ;  but  I  never  meant  to  let  the 
dog  escape.  At  any  rate,  I  have  made  all  the  repara- 
tion in  my  power.  Now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  have  the  dog  killed  before  he  does  any  mischief. 
Good-morning.' 
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I  was  so  astonished — to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive 
word,  so  flabbergasted — that  I  let  the  man  get  up 
and  put  on  his  hat  and  walk  out  of  the  house  without 
endeavouring  to  stop  him. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  that  I  realized  the 
situation  in  all  its  horror.  Ghost  was  a  dog  with 
undeveloped  hydrophobia — a  dog  with  the  deadly 
virus  working  in  his  veins.  And  he  was  still  loose  in 
my  house. 

At  any  moment  he  might  develop  the  terrible  and 
fatal  disease ;  at  any  moment,  in  a  fit  of  sudden 
madness,  he  might  fasten  his  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  one 
of  my  servants ;  he  might  fly  at  my  own  throat. 

As  I  realized  the  position,  I  felt  the  cold  perspiration 
gathering  on  my  brow.  I  sat  for  a  moment  paralyzed. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  felt  that  I  must  keep 
the  terrible  secret  locked  in  my  own  breast.  To  have 
told  my  servants  would  have  been  to  fling  them  in  a 
state  of  panic. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  rescue  the  dog.  I 
opened  my  door,  and  stood  in  the  hall  and  whistled 
and  called,  'Ghost,  Ghost,  Ghost!'  but  no  Ghost 
came. 

With  a  forced  calmness  I  went  to  the  servants' 
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hall,  and  said  quietly,  '  Have  any  of  you  seen 
Ghost  ?' 

One  of  them  had  seen  him  run  upstairs  after  the 
gentleman  called,  but  nobody  had  seen  him  since, 

I  went  upstairs  on  to  the  second  floor  and  called 
'  Ghost !'  again,  but  still  no  Ghost  appeared.  Then  I 
examined  all  the  rooms,  and  looked  carefully  under 
the  tables  and  sofas;  then  I  went  to  the  bedrooms, 
and  looked  carefully  under  the  beds.  There  was 
absolutely  no  sign  of  Ghost  anywhere. 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  couldn't  leave  a  mad  dog 
loose  in  the  house.  It  was  my  duty  instantly  to 
explain  this,  and  prevent  him  doing  any  mischief ; 
but  it  was  a  case  of  the  recipe  of  jugged  hare :  first 
catch  your  Ghost. 

I  searched  every  room  of  the  house  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  then  I  gave  up  the  quest  in  despair,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  Ghost  had  left  my  house  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  entered  it. 

I  wondered  what  I  ought  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  made  up  my  mind  that,  without  alarming 
the  public  by  advertisement,  I  had  better  consult  the 
authorities.  I  couldn't  advertise,  '  Anyone  meeting  a 
white  dog  is   requested  to  kill  it,  as  it  has    been 
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inoculated  with  hydrophobia.'  That  would  be  to 
cause  a  panic,  and  to  cause  the  death  of  some 
hundreds  of  innocent  dogs.  So  I  went  to  the  police- 
station  and  related  the  matter  to  the  Inspector,  and 
left  him  master  to  deal  with  it  as  he  saw  fit. 

I  spent  the  day  out  of  doors,  for  I  was  too  excited 
and  nervous  to  do  anything,  but  towards  night 
I  made  my  way  home  again.  I  had  work  to 
attend  to,  which  was  bound  to  be  done  before  the 
morning. 

My  first  task  on  reaching  home  was  to  ask  if 
anyone  had  seen  Ghost.     No  one  had. 

Satisfied  that  he  was  not  in  the  house,  I  sat  down 
in  my  study,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  work  I 
had  in  hand. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  servants  went  to  bed,  and 
I  was  the  only  person  sitting  up  in  the  house.  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  midnight,  and  then  that  un- 
accountable creepy  feeling  which  I  have  formerly 
described  came  upon  me.  The  furniture  creaked 
and  creaked,  and  I  felt  that  chill  moist  breathing  on 
the  nape  of  my  neck. 

Instinctively — not  for  a  moment  knowing  what  I 
was  doing,  entirely  forgetting  the  fearful  revelation 
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which  had  been  made  to  me  that  day — I  put  my  hand 

under  the  table  and  whispered  to  an  imaginary  dog. 

In  a  moment  I  felt  a  cold  nose  under  my  hand,  and  I 

sprang  back  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

And,  gently  wagging  his  tail,  out  from  under  the 

table  crawled  a  white  dog.    It  was  Ghost. 

At  that  moment  I  was  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 

terror.     I  stared  at  the  dog  with  eyes  almost  starting 

from   my  head.     I   had   retreated  to  the  fireplace  ; 

further  retreat  was  impossible. 

And  slowly  towards  me,  nearer  and  nearer,  came 
the  white  dog.  He  must  have  concealed  himself  all 
day  in  some  top  room,  one  of  the  garrets  or  the 
lumber-room,  perhaps  ;  and  when  all  was  quiet  he 
must  have  stolen  down  and  gone  to  his  usual  place 
under  my  table.  I  was  too  absorbed  in  my  work  to 
hear  him  enter,  and  he  had  laid  quietly  dozing  until 
now. 

Gradually  I  regained  my  self-possession.  It  was 
no  good  letting  the  dog  see  that  I  was  afraid  of  him. 
He  had  evidently  no  hostile  intentions  towards  me. 
But  his  affection  was  as  dangerous  as  his  amity.  A 
mad  dog  can  communicate  hydrophobia  by  licking 
your  hand.     I  remembered   with  horror  how  often 
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during  the  past  week  Ghost  had  favoured  me  with 
that  sign  of  canine  affection. 

I  went  to  a  drawer  in  my  room  where  I  kept  an  old 
pair  of  gloves,  and  I  carefully  drew  them  on  ;  then  I 
sat  down  and  let  Ghost  come  up  to  me,  and  with  my 
gloved  hand  I  patted  his  head,  and  told  him  to  go  and 
lie  down  again.  He  wagged  his  tail  and  went  back 
under  the  table. 

'He  has  not  developed  any  of  the  symptoms  yet,'  I 
thought  to  myself,  '  but  he  may  at  any  moment.  It 
will  never  do  to  let  him  come  again.  I'll  secure  him 
tight,  and  to-morrow  I'll  fetch  a  veterinary  surgeon 
and  consult  him  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.' 

As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  that  Ghost  was  lying 
down  again  under  the  table,  I  turned  the  gas  down, 
crept  to  the  door,  went  out,  pulled  it  to  and  then 
locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  then 
went  upstairs  and  put  a  note  under  the  housekeeper's 
door,  telling  her  that  no  one  was  to  try  and  open  the 
study  door,  as  it  was  locked.  I  had  left  some  papers 
about ;  that  was  the  explanation  I  gave,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  raise  an  alarm  about  the  dog. 

I  then  went  to  bed,  but  I  could  not  sleep  for  hours. 
When  I  did,  I  had  a  most   terrible   nightmare.      I 
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dreamt  that  a  huge  white  dog  with  flaming  eyes  was 
sitting  on  my  chest  and  endeavouring  to  lick  my 
face,  and  I  was  trying  to  prevent  him  because  he  was 
mad. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  with  a  splitting  headache. 
I  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  servants  told  me 
that  I  must  have  shut  Ghost  in  the  study,  for  he  had 
been  whining  and  snatching  at  the  handle  of  the 
door. 

'  All  right,'  I  said,  '  I'll  let  him  out  directly.'  But 
instead  of  letting  him  out  I  put  on  my  hat  and  was 
just  going  off  to  fetch  a  surgeon  from  the  Koyal 
Veterinary  College,  like  my  friend  Professor  Pritchard 
or  my  friend  Professor  Axe,  when  the  servant  in- 
formed me  that  an  inspector  of  police  wished  to  see 
me. 

It  was  the  inspector  to  whom  I  had  confided  my 
exciting  adventure  on  the  previous  day. 

As  soon  as  he  had  been  shown  into  the  dining- 
room  he  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with  the  dog. 

I  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  that  the  dog 
was  at  present  locked  in  my  study. 

'  That's  all  right,'  he  said;  '  I  thought  perhaps  you 
had  had  him  killed.' 
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'  You  have  ascertained  something  about  the  gentle- 
man who  called  here  ?'  I  said. 

'Yes,  sir,  and  that's  why  I  have  come  to  see  you. 
Directly  you  had  gone  yesterday  I  instructed  one  of 
my  men  to  make  full  inquiries,  as  it  was  such  a 
serious  and  extraordinary  affair.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  trace  the  dog.  It  was  evidently  purchased 
at  the  Dogs'  Home  about  ten  days  ago.  It  had  been 
found  in  the  streets  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  not 
claimed.  Somebody  had,  however,  recognised  it  as  a 
dog  who  had  been  seen  about  with  a  foreigner,  a 
German  gentleman  who  had  chambers  in  the  Strand. 
The  gentleman  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  is  supposed 
lost  the  dog  before  he  started,  and  hadn't  been  to 
make  inquiries  or  sent  for  it. 

'  At  any  rate  it  was  detained,  and  when  a  gentleman 
— the  curious-looking  gentleman  you  described,  for 
the  description  tallies — came  and  wanted  a  dog,  this 
one  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  bought  it  and  took  it 
away,  leaving  his  address  in  case  the  rightful  owner 
should  at  any  time  make  inquiries. 

'  Furnished  with  that  address,  we  continued  our 
investigation.  We  went  to  the  house  and  ascertained 
that  the  gentleman,  who  lived  there  alone  with  a  man- 
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servant,  had  brought  the  dog  home  with  him  and 
taken  it  to  his  room.  Some  time  afterwards  the  man 
heard  the  door  open  and  saw  the  dog  fly  out.  He 
happened  to  be  standing  at  the  front-door,  and  the  dog 
bolted  past  him.  His  master  came  down  the  stairs 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  ran  after  the  dog.' 

'  The  rest  I  know,'  I  interposed.  '  He  ran  after 
him  as  far  as  the  Park,  when  he  lost  sight  of  him. 
The  dog  evidently  saw  my  front-door  open — my 
housemaid  was  out  locking  the  area  gate  —  ran  in 
and  hid  under  my  table,  and  lay  there  quietly  until 
I  discovered  him.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  inspector,  '  I  expect  that's  about 
how  it  happened ;  but  let  me  finish  my  story.  As 
soon  as  possible  one  of  my  men  got  hold  of  this  man- 
servant and  pumped  him  about  his  master.  He 
wasn't  inclined  to  be  very  communicative  at  first,  but 
as  soon  as  my  man  explained  that  it  was  a  police 
inquiry,  he  made  no  bones  about  telling  the  whole 
truth. 

'  His  master  is  an  eccentric  gentleman  of  fortune, 
and  he  himself  is  partly  valet,  partly  keeper.  He 
lives  in  the  house  with  him,  and  looks  after  him  for 
the  family.' 
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'A  madman  !'  I  exclaimed.  '  I  might  have  known 
it.  None  but  a  madman  would  have  tried  such  a 
hideous  and  awful  experiment.' 

'  Well,  not  exactly  a  madman,  from  what  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,'  said  the  inspector,  '  but 
decidedly  cracked — subject  to  hallucinations.  It 
seems  that  he  has  got  one  big  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and 
that  is  that  he  is  a  great  scientific  investigator.  He 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  cure  for  cancers  and  a  cure 
for  consumption.  He  reads  the  medical  journals,  and 
tries  experiments  in  a  room  he  _calls  his  laboratory. 
Once  or  twice  he  nearly  blew  himself  up  with 
chemicals.' 

'  But  about  the  dog  ?' 

'  Well,  it  seems  lately  he  has  been  reading  a  great 
deal  about  hydrophobia  and  Pasteur's  experiments, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  try  and 
be  the  English  Pasteur ;  so  he  went  to  the  Dogs' 
Home,  and  got  a  dog,  to  begin  with.' 

'  Why  did  his  keeper,  or  his  servant,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  him,  allow  such  a  thing  ?' 

'  He  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  he  says.  He  simply  thought  he'd  bought 
a  dog  and  brought  it  home.     It  was  not  till  after- 
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wards  that  he  learnt  he'd  been  trying  experiments 
on  it.' 

'  Where  did  he  get  the  virus,  or  whatever  the  stuff 
is?' 

'  My  dear  sir,  he  never  got  any  at  all.  That's  where 
his  madness  comes  in.' 

'  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  he  didn't  do  anything 
to  the  dog  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  undoubtedly  ran  the  point  of  a  needle 
into  the  dog,  and  that  made  the  dog  leap  up  and  bolt, 
and  it  was  recollecting  that  needle  made  the  dog  howl 
and  run  away  when  the  poor  lunatic  came  to  see  you.' 

'  But  the  virus  which  was  on  the  point  of  the 
needle  ?' 

'  Nothing  to  hurt.  It  seems  that  he  told  his  man 
a  day  or  two  ago  to  get  him  some  hydrophobia  virus. 
If  he  asked  for  a  bit  of  the  moon,  the  man  would  go 
out  and  bring  him  in  something.  He  always  says 
that  it  is  part  of  his  duty.  So  he  went  out  and  bought 
a  sixpenny  bottle  of  gum,  mixed  a  little  of  it  with  flour 
and  water,  and  put  it  in  a  little  phial,  and  said  he  had 
brought  it  from  the  College  of  Surgeons.' 
'  Then  there  was  no  virus  on  the  needle  ?' 
'Absolutely  none.     I  have  ascertained  beyond  a 
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shade  of  doubt  that  the  facts  are  as  I  tell  them  to 
you.' 

I  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  the  study  door  and  un- 
locked it.     Ghost  came  bounding  out,  and  followed  me 
into  the  dining-room. 
'  Here  is  the  dog,'  I  said. 
The  inspector  stooped  down  and  patted  him. 
'  He  is  a  nice  dog,'  he  said, '  and  I  should  say  there 
is  not  an   atom  of  virus  about  him.     At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  hydrophobia.' 

He  held  his  hand  out  and  the  dog  licked  it. 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  inspector  had  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  story  he'd  told  me. 

***** 
Grhost,  the  white  dog  who  came  to  me  one  night  in 
such  a  mysterious  way,  is  still  a  member  of  my  house- 
hold, and  he  still  lies  at  night  under  my  study  table 
while  I  am  at  work.  I  never  saw  the  poor  mad  fellow, 
who  gave  me  such  a  terrible  fright,  again ;  and  I  am 
by  no  means  anxious  to  renew  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance. 

He  gave  me  a  very  bad  twenty-four  hours,  and 
might,  had  I  been  less  cautious,  have  flung  my  house- 
hold into  a  state  of  absolute  panic.     I  am  quite  sure, 
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had  my  servants  ever  known  the  story,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  have  given  me  notice  on 
the  spot  and  have  fled  from  the  presence  of  that 
terrible  white  dog ;  and  they  would  probably  have 
been  haunted  with  the  fear  of  developing  sudden 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives. 

Ghost,  so  far  from  suffering  from  the  madman's 
experiment,  profited  by  it.  When  he  fled  in  terror 
from  the  prick  of  his  new  master's  needle,  chance  led 
him  to  a  home  where  his  many  good  qualities  are 
appreciated,  and  where  he  will  be  an  honoured  guest 
as  long  as  he  lives.  He  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
position  has  been  materially  improved  by  the  hydro- 
phobia scare. 
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Jim  Dester  was  a  waiter,  and,  as  his  name  implies,  an 
English  waiter.  He  had,  apart  from  his  profession, 
two  great  occupations  in  life — one  was  backing 
horses,  and  the  other  was  abusing  foreigners.  Jim 
was  generally  out  of  employment.  He  attributed 
the  fact  to  foreign  competition  and  '  them  darned 
Germans  ';  his  friends  thought  that  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  '  sport  of  kings,'  and  consequent  neglect  of 
duty,  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Jim  had  long  ago  drifted  out  of 
regular  employment,  and  was  content  to  be  taken  on 
now  and  again  as  '  a  extry  hand '  in  busy  times.  He 
didn't  feel  his  position  so  acutely  as  he  might  have 
done,  because  he  had  a  good  hard-working  wife,  who 
went  out  nursing,  and  she,  having  a  good  connection, 
was  able  to  comfortably  furnish  and  to  pay  the  rent 
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of  the  three  rooms  they  occupied  in  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town. 

Jim  was  very  fond  of  his  'missis,'  and  freely  con- 
fessed that  she  was  a  jolly  good  sort.  He  always 
maintained,  however,  that  her  frequent  absences 
from  home  entailed  by  her  professional  duties  were  a 
bit  of  a  drawback  to  his  domestic  happiness,  especially 
as  in  her  absence  Jim  and  his  only  son,  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  didn't  get  on  well  together  at  all. 

Tom  Dester  was  an  object  lesson  in  heredity.  He 
not  only  at  an  early  age  developed  a  pronounced 
partiality  for  sporting  literature,  and  hazarded  sundry 
shillings  on  '  morals,'  '  dead  certs,'  and  even  occa- 
sionally '  went  nap '  on  a  '  real  good  thing '  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  crown,  but  he  also  inherited  the 
paternal  characteristic  of  being  constantly  out  of 
employment. 

His  mother  doted  on  him,  and  by  her  individual 
exertions  procured  him  place  after  place,  but  Tom 
never  stayed  longer  than  a  month.  He  had  been 
errand  boy  at  a  grocer's,  at  a  fruiterer's,  at  a  linen- 
draper's,  and  at  a  chemist's,  but  in  each  instance  he 
had  lost  his  place  after  a  very  short  probation.  The 
first  duty  of  an  errand  boy  is  to  go  his  errands  '  with 
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punctuality  and  despatch.'  Tom  Dester  might  have 
been  backed  with  safety  to  be  longer  on  an  errand 
than  any  other  errand  boy  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

He  wasn't  dismissed  from  the  grocer's,  because 
there  he  was  employed  about  the  shop,  but  this 
position  he  resigned.  They  put  him  to  tie  up  pounds 
of  tea  and  bags  of  sugar,  and  the  young  man's  dignity 
revolted  at  the  menial  occupation.  He  resigned  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  told  his  mother  that  '  there 
wasn't  nothing  to  be  learned  at  tying  string  round 
paper  bags,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  waste  his  time 
at  it.' 

What  with  an  idle  husband  and  an  idle  son,  both  of 
a  sporting  turn  of  mind  and  given  to  snack  each  other 
and  'row'  when  they  were  together  at  home,  poor 
Mrs.  Dester's  lot  was  anything  but  a  happy  one. 

It  would  have  been  an  intense  relief  to  her  to  be 
called  away  on  a  month's  job  but  for  one  fact.  That 
fact  was  the  habit  her  husband  had  lately  developed 
of  selling  or  pawning,  during  her  absence,  various 
articles  which  went  to  make  up  the  little  home.  In 
order  to  raise  ready  money  for  the  purposes  of  turf 
speculation,  Jim  Dester  thought  nothing  of  parting 
with  portions  of  his  wife's  wardrobe,  or  the  clock,  or 
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the  winter  blankets.  He  had  even  on  one  great  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  heard  of  a  '  moral '  for  the  City  and 
Suburban  at  33  to  1,  called  on  a  dealer  and  disposed 
of  the  bulk  of  the  sitting-room  furniture  for  ready 
cash.  The  sale  realized  three  pounds,  just  the 
amount  wanted  to  enable  Jim  to  win  a  hundred. 

When  his  wife  came  back  and  found  only  one  chair 
for  the  three  of  them,  and  no  sideboard  and  no  clock, 
and  various  other  articles  missing,  she  sat  down  on 
the  one  chair  (Jim  was  gallant  enough  to  offer  it  to 
her  and  stand  himself)  and  wept.  Her  husband 
begged  her  not  to  '  take  on.'  What  he  had  done 
he  had  done  for  the  best.  He  had  merely  parted 
with  a  sprat  in  order  to  catch  a  mackerel.  The  Snark 
was  certain  to  win  the  City  and  Suburban,  and  with 
the  hundred  pounds  they  would  be  able  to  buy  any 
amount  of  furniture  and  of  much  superior  quality  to 
that  with  which  he  had  parted. 

Mrs.  Dester  was  not  to  be  consoled.  She  had 
heard  of  Jim's  certainties  before ;  but  being  a 
sensible  little  woman,  and  knowing  that  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk  won't  put  it  back  in  the  jug,  she  presently 
dried  her  eyes  and  worked  herself  up  into  a  temper, 
and  vowed  that  she  would  have  a  separation,  and  go 
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to  a  magistrate  and  see  if  the  law  wouldn't  protect 
her  earnings. 

She  had  never  uttered  such  a  threat  before.  Jim 
Dester  at  first  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  had 
very  pronounced  views  of  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  and  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  inferiority 
of  women.  The  words  which  his  wife  uttered  were 
to  him  rank  blasphemy.  They  caused  him  the  most 
intense  pain.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  mastered 
his  emotion  sufficiently  to  express  his  sentiments  in 
coherent  words. 

His  face  flushed,  his  bosom  heaved,  the  indignant 
man  and  the  outraged  husband  had  a  fierce  struggle 
in  his  breast  for  the  first  word. 

His  first  idea  was  that  he  ought  to  give  a  lesson  to 
the  entire  sex  by  administering  personal  chastise- 
ments. But  he  conquered  his  wrath  and  fell  back 
upon  his  dignity. 

'  Maria,'  he  said,  as  calmly  as  his  emotion  would 
allow  him  to,  '  if  them's  your  sentiments  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  part.' 

'Very  well,'  replied  his  wife,  'and  I  think  so  too, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  I'm  sick  o'  slavin'  and 
toilin'  to  support  a  lazy  brute  who,  directly  my  back's 
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turned,  goes  and  sells  everything  as  I've  bought 
with  my  own  earnings.  Oh  yes,  you  can  look,  and 
looks  ain't  arguments.  It's  true,  and  you  know 
it.  I've  kept  you  for  years — you've  lived  on  me, 
that's  what  you've  done,  and  you  call  yourself  a 
man?' 

'Maria,'  yelled  Jim  Dester,  'how  dare  you  speak 
to  your  own  lawfully  begotten  husband  like  that ! 
What's  come  to  you,  woman  ?  You've  been  nussin' 
in  some  Eadical  family,  and  you've  become  a 
hatheist.' 

'  Don't  you  call  me  a  hatheist.  I've  been  a  good 
woman  to  you,  and  I've  kept  you  in  idleness,  worked 
hard  for  you,  and  kept  the  home  together,  and  what's 
my  reward  ?    This  !' 

Mrs.  Dester  pointed  to  the  solitary  chair  with  a 
gesture  worthy  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  best  days. 

'  Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it  ?'  exclaimed  Jim. 
'  You're  going  to  ride  the  high  hoss,  are  you  ?' 

'  I  ain't  agoin'  to  ride  no  hoss  at  all,  Jim  Dester. 
I  leave  the  hosses  to  you,  and  much  good  may  they 
do  you,  but  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
agoing  before  a  magistrate  this  very  minute,  and  I'm 
going  to  expose  you.    I'm  sick  of  it.     What  I  earn 
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I'll  have,  and  what's  bought  with  my  money  is  mine 
under  the  Property  Woman's  Marriage  Act,  and  that's 
what  you've  got  to  learn.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  Hacts,  if  you  please, 
madam — a  beastly  low  Hact  as  was  passed  by  a  lot  0' 
dirty  Kadicals.  Don't  mention  it  in  my  'ome.  I'm  a 
Henglishman,  and  I'm  proud  of  it,  and  a  Henglish- 
man's  home  is  'is  castle.' 

'  No,  it  ain't ;  it's  his  wife's  castle  if  she  pays  for 
it,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  put  on  your  hat  and 
come  with  me  to  the  magistrate.' 

'  What !  me  go  before  a  magistrate  and  take  his 
orders  about  my  own  'ome  !  What's  a  magistrate  to 
do  with  me,  or  my  'ome,  or  my  wife,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?    Don't  be  a  fool,  Maria.' 

'  No ;  I  ain't  going  to  be  a  fool,  Jim  Dester.  I've 
been  one  long  enough,'  exclaimed  the  little  woman, 
getting  up  off  the  solitary  chair  and  pacing  the  room. 
'  I'm  going  to  have  my  earnings  protected  and  my 
furniture  protected ;  and  I'll  have  a  magistrate's 
order,  so  that  you  shan't  touch  another  stick  of  my 
property,  do  you  understand  that  ?  You  don't  back 
horses  with  my  chairs  and  tables  again  ;  you  don't 
put  my  winter  cloak  on  a  horse  again  ;  and  you  don't 
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put  my  sheets  and  blankets  on  horses  again  !  If  you 
want  to  back  horses  go  and  work — go  and  earn  your 
own  money,  and  you  can  bet  with  that  if  you  like ! 
I  can  do  without  it,  thank  God  !  I  can  earn  my  own 
living — go  and  earn  yours.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that,  Maria '?'  said  Jim  Dester, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  assuming  an  air  of  injured 
innocence. 

'  Yes ;  I  do  mean  it.' 

'  Then  farewell,  Maria,'  exclaimed  Dester,  raising 
his  hat,  and  putting  it  on  and  ramming  it  down  on 
his  brow  with  a  bang  on  the  top — '  farewell  for 
ever.  I  have  my  pride,  and  after  the  atrocious 
sentiments  you've  just  uttered,  I'd  sooner  beg  my 
bread  from  door  to  door  than  be  beholden  to  jtou  for 
a  crust.' 

And  without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  mag- 
nificent burst  of  heroic  sentiment  upon  his  astonished 
wife,  Jim  Dester  turned  on  his  heel  (indignant  heroes 
always  turn  on  their  heel),  and  went  out  of  the  door 
and  down  the  stairs  into  the  first  public-house  he 
came  to,  and  it  wasn't  till  he'd  called  for  a  whisky 
cold  and  drained  it  to  the  last  drop  that  he  discovered 
that  he  hadn't  a  copper  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it 
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with.  Under  these  humiliating  circumstances  he 
borrowed  a  shilling  of  the  landlord,  who  knew  him, 
and  went  out  into  the  world  again  with  the  ninepence 
change,  a  heart-broken  husband  and  a  humiliated 
man. 

He  walked  about  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  he  went  to 
a  quiet  little  waiters'  club,  where  there  was  a  tape 
and  a  ready-money  bookmaker,  and  a  lot  of  waiters, 
native  and  foreign — like  himself,  most  of  them,  out  of 
employment,  but  all  finding  somehow  or  other  a  few 
spare  shillings  to  lose  at  cards  or  to  put  on  horses — 
and  there  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  five  shillings  of 
an  '  old  pal '  who  had  backed  a  winner  and  won  a 
couple  of  pounds. 

He  was  determined  to  show  his  wife  that  he  was 
independent,  and  earn  his  own  living,  and  do  without 
her  assistance ;  and  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  go  back  until  she  came  and 
apologized  for  her  cruel  words  and  humbly  begged 
him  to  return  to  the  conjugal  roof. 

Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  in  front  of  his  house 
again ;  an  irresistible  impulse  led  him  thither.  He 
walked  up  and  down  on  the   opposite   side  of  the 
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street,  smoking  his  pipe  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
door. 

Presently  he  saw  his  son  come  out.  Tom  was 
looking  very  downcast,  so  his  father  crossed  the  road 
and  spoke  to  him. 

'  Seen  your  mother,  Tom  ?'  he  said. 

'  Yes.  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  her ;  she's 
been  going  on  at  me.  Says  I'm  as  bad  as  you,  and 
no  good  to  nobody.' 

'  A  nice  way  to  talk  to  a  boy  about  his  father,  that !' 
exclaimed  Jim. 

'  Well,  you  can  stand  it  if  you  like ;  I  ain't  going 
to,'  said  Tom.  '  I  ain't  agoin'  to  be  grudged  what  I 
eat  and  drink.  I'm  agoin'  for  a  soldier,  so  good- 
bye ;  and  you  can  tell  mother  if  I'm — if  I'm  shot  in 
battle,  I  don't  bear  her  no  grudge.' 

And  before  his  astonished  father  could  reply  Tom 
Dester  had  marched  off  down  the  street,  and  was 
speedily  out  of  sight. 

'  This  is  a  nice  thing,'  said  Mr.  Dester  to  himself. 
'  This  comes  of  them  Eadical  Hacts  o'  Par- 
liament. Where's  the  sanctity  o'  marriage,  I  should 
like  to  know,  when  a  woman  can  turn  her  husband 
out  o'  doors,  and  send  his  only  son  to  be  shot  at  by 
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the  Eooshens  ?  What's  the  good  0'  sending  misshuns 
to  the  heathen  when  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in  a 
Christian  country  according  to  Hact  0'  Parliament  ?' 

Mr.  Dester's  mind  was  so  full  of  the  ghastly  state 
of  affairs  that  he  gave  up  watching  his  front-door 
and  went  back  to  the  club,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  five  shillings,  got  drunk,  and  was 
put  out  into  the  street  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  throwing  a  spittoon  at  the  head  of  a  Eadical 
member  after  a  violent  political  argument,  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Dester)  had  at  the  top  of  his  voice  denounced 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  '  a  set  0'  'owlin 
hatheists,  who  were  underminin'  the  British  Empire 
and  knocking  the  marriage  service  into  a  cocked  'at.' 

And  as  after  his  ejection  Mr.  Dester  hammered 
violently  at  the  door  and  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
everybody's  blood,  the  police  presently  came  upon 
the  scene  and  marched  him  off  to  the  station  and 
provided  him  with  his  night's  lodging. 

And  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  earned  it. 

5j?  5J%  JJs  *|*  ^v 

Mrs.  Dester,  you  see,  had  turned  at  last.  A  worm 
will  turn,  and  so  will  a  married  woman.  She  loved 
her  husband  and  her  son,  but  the  sight  of  her  dis- 
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mantled  home  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
had  turned  upon  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  pair  one 
after  the  other. 

She  didn't  get  over  her  indignation  till  Tom  had 
marched  out  of  the  house,  and  then  she  threw  herself 
down  in  the  only  chair  and  had  a  good  cry. 

She  was  crying,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  the  landlady,  who  inhabited  the  lower  regions, 
came  up  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dester  was  wanted  at  once. 

Mrs.  Dester  went  down  and  found  it  was  a  messenger 
from  a  doctor,  who  was  one  of  her  patrons ;  a  lady 
who  was  not  expected  to  require  Mrs.  Dester's  services 
for  another  month  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
would  Mrs.  Dester  go  at  once. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  poor  woman  to  do  but 
to  pack  up  a  few  things  and  go.  But  first  she  wrote 
a  little  note  to  her  husband  and  stuck  it  on  the 
mantelshelf.  It  was  a  little  message  of  forgiveness, 
asking  him  to  forget  what  she'd  said,  and  also  to  tell 
Tom  she  was  sorry,  and  that  she'd  try  and  come 
home  for  an  hour  on  Sunday  and  see  how  things 
were  getting  on,  and  she'd  left  Jim  half  a  sovereign 
to  go  on  with ;  and  she  hoped  that  he  wouldn't  part 
with  any  more  of  the  furniture  or  her  wardrobe,  as  it 
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cost  such  a  lot  to  get  the  things  back  again.  Then 
she  went  off  to  the  lady  and  tried  to  forget  her  own 
troubles  in  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  sick-room. 

She  would  not  have  succeeded  so  well  as  she  did 
had  she  known  that  night  that  her  husband  was 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  five  shillings'  worth  of 
whisky  in  a  damp  police  cell,  and  that  her  son  had 
taken  the  shilling  and  enlisted  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments,  and  that  her  little  forgiving  note  had  the 
deserted  home  all  to  itself. 

The  next  morning  Jim  Dester  was  duly  charged  at 
the  police  court.  He  felt  very  sick,  and  he  looked 
very  sheepish  when  he  was  put  in  the  dock.  The 
proprietor  of  the  club  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
charge,  and  the  police  having  nothing  against  the 
prisoner,  his  case  was  soon  disposed  of,  Mr.  Jim 
Dester  being  fined  twenty  shillings,  with  the  alter- 
native of  seven  days. 

Jim  hadn't  got  the  twenty  shillings,  and  he  objected 
to  the  seven  days,  so  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his 
wife,  and  the  messenger,  hearing  at  the  house  where 
she  was,  went  off  to  the  address,  and  bluntly  informed 
the  good  lady  that  her  '  old  man  '  had  been  fined  a 
sovereign   for  being  drunk,   and  that  he  was   being 
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kept  as  a  hostage  by  the  police  until  his  ransom  was 
duly  paid. 

Mrs.  Dester  was  naturally  horrified.  She  wasn't 
able  to  leave  the  lady,  so  she  sent  the  money  by  the 
messenger,  and  wrote  a  little  note  asking  Jim  to  call 
on  her  at  once ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  Jim, 
looking  very  seedy  and  generally  the  worse  for  wear, 
presented  himself  to  his  wife's  indignant  gaze. 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  hall,  and  was 
naturally  carried  on  in  an  undertone,  Mrs.  Dester  not 
wishing  the  servants  to  know  that  her  lord  and  master 
was  just  fresh  from  an  interview  with  outraged 
justice. 

'  Don't  go  on  at  me,  Maria,'  said  Jim ;  '  don't  say 
nothing  'ard,  'cus  I  can't  bear  it.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  say  nothing  hard,  Jim ;  all  I 
hope  is  as  it'll  be  a  warning  to  you.' 

'  It's  wus  than  a  warning,  Maria,  it's  a  blow ;  and 
it's  a  hit  below  the  belt,  and  it's  clean  took  my  wind 
away.  I'm  knocked  out,  Maria,  and  I  can't  come  up 
to  time.' 

'  Why,  you  ain't  got  to  come  up  again,  have  you, 
Jim  ?'  exclaimed  the  good  woman,  horrified.  '  I 
thought  the  case  was  disposed  of.' 
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'I'm  speaking  figurative,  Maria.  I  shall  never 
hold  my  head  up  in  London  again ;  at  least,  not  till 
this  orful  'umiliation  is  forgot.  Lend  me  a  couple  0' 
pounds,  Maria,  and  I'll  go  down  and  see  my  old 
gov'nor  as  has  took  a  resterong  at  Manchester.  He'll 
give  me  a  berth  or  get  me  one.  I'll  pay  you  back 
out  of  the  hunderd  I'm  bound  to  win  over  the  City 
and  Suburband.' 

Mrs.  Dester  sighed.  She  didn't  believe  in  her 
husband  a  bit,  but  she  felt  that  if  he  were  away  at 
Manchester  and  at  work,  he  would  not  be  making 
further  sales  of  her  household  goods,  and  so  she 
produced  the  two  pounds. 

'  Very  well,  Jim,'  she  said,  '  it  won't  do  you  no 
harm  to  be  at  work  again,  and  I  hope  you'll  go,  and 
not  get  putting  your  money  on  horses.' 

'  Not  me,  Maria.  You  won't  never  have  to  tell  me 
I  live  on  you  again.  I'm  going  to  be  indepen- 
dent.' 

'  Don't  be  hard,  Jim.  I  couldn't  help  being  upset 
to  find  half  the  furniture  gone.  I'm  not  sorry, 
though,  of  your  going  to  Manchester.  But  what'll 
Tom  do  ?  He  don't  seem  to  try  to  get  anything  to 
do,  and  I  don't  like  his  being  all  alone  at  home.' 
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'  Oh,  you  needn't  fret  about  him  neither,  my  dear, 
now.     He's  independent  too — he's  'listed.' 

'What!'  screamed  Mrs.  Dester,  forgetting  her 
caution.  '  Tom's  'listed  !  Oh,  Jim,  you  don't  mean 
it?' 

'  Yes,  I  do — at  least,  he  said  he  was  going  for  a 
soldier.     Let  him  go  ;  it  won't  do  him  any  harm.' 

The  poor  woman's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She 
had  a  loving  mother's  horror  of  the  army.  She 
instantly  pictured  her  boy  a  mangled  corpse  on  the 
battlefield,  his  limbs  being  scattered  about  in  different 
directions  by  shells  and  cannon  balls. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  Tom,  my  poor  Tom !'  she  wailed. 
'  I'd  sooner  have  kept  him  in  idleness  all  his  days 
than  he  should  have  done  that.  Jim,  you  must  go 
and  find  out  where  he  is,  and  he  must  be  bought 
off.' 

'  Nonsense,'  replied  her  husband.  '  If  he's  'listed 
let  him  have  a  taste  o'  the  baccy.  It'll  do  him  good, 
and  make  a  man  of  him.  Besides,  it  costs  a  lot  o' 
money  to  buy  off,  and  you  ain't  going  to  waste  your 
money  on  him  or  me  any  more.  No,  Maria ;  you've 
thrown  the  Hact  o'  Parliament  in  my  face,  and  not 
one  penny  o'  your  earnings  do  I  ever  touch  again ; 
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and  if  the  boy's  to  be  bought  off  I'll  do  it  myself — 
when  I  can  afford  it.' 

Before  he  made  this  speech  Jim  Dester  had  care- 
fully pocketed  his  wife's  two  pounds.  But  with  that 
trifling  exception,  he  honestly  meant  what  he  said. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  came  downstairs  and 
told  Mrs.  Dester  she  was  wanted  at  once  in  the  side 
room,  so  with  a  hurried  handshake  husband  and  wife 
parted,  and  that  was  to  be  the  last  meeting  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

%Lf  fct^  ^1*  *l£  ^L* 

The  Snark  finished  absolutely  last  for  the  City  and 
Suburban,  and  Jim  Dester  found  himself  in  Man- 
chester with  his  available  capital  reduced  to  quite  a 
nominal  sum.  He  had,  therefore,  to  look  about  with- 
out loss  of  time  for  something  to  do.  He  had  not 
been  quite  candid  with  his  wife.  He  had  come  to 
Manchester  because  he  had  an  old  governor  estab- 
lished there  who  was  friendly  to  him,  but  he  was  also 
anxious  to  be  away  from  London  in  case  the  Snark 
should  after  all  fail  to  get  home  for  the  City  and 
Suburban.  The  truth  is  he  had,  in  the  language  of 
la  haute  finance,  negotiated  a  loan  some  time  ago  when 
he  was  in  a  good  situation  for  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
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and  had  signed  something  which  he  called  '  a  paper  ' 
for  it.  He  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  master  the 
contents  of  the  paper,  because  at  the  time  the  loan 
was,  as  he  said,  a  mere  temporary  arrangement.  He 
was  going  to  make  a  fortune  within  a  very  short 
time  by  putting  ten  pounds  on  a  dark  horse  for  the 
Derby — a  horse  which  an  exceedingly  clever  division 
were  confident  could  beat  all  the  other  horses 
engaged  in  that  classic  race  by  the  length  of  a  street. 
As  this  ten  pounds  was  put  on  at  the  extremely  re- 
munerative odds  of  50  to  1,  and  Mr.  Dester  would, 
therefore,  shortly  be  the  proud  and  happy  possessor 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  he  didn't  take  much  care  of 
the  odd  fifteen  pounds,  but  had  a  couple  of  days  at  a 
suburban  race  meeting  with  it,  and  promptly  got  rid 
of  the  lot. 

It  never  entered  his  head  to  spend  any  of  it  on  his 
home,  or  his  wife,  or  his  son.  He  had  married  a  hard- 
working little  woman,  with  an  excellent  nursing  con- 
nection among  the  best  families ;  a  clever  woman  too, 
who  had  her  certificate,  and  was  highly  recommended 
by  'the  faculty.'  Being  in  constant  employment 
and  earning  good  money,  Mrs.  Dester  had  been 
generously  allowed  by  her  husband  to  get  the  home 
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together  and  provide  all  the  necessary  household 
expenses.  Jim  felt  that  the  honour  of  having  him  as 
a  husband  was  an  ample  return  for  her  outlay.  He 
wasn't  a  bad-hearted  man — not  what  the  world  would 
call  a  scoundrel.  He  was  merely  a  careless,  selfish 
man,  who  thought  of  nobody  but  himself,  and  who 
felt  that  when  he  did  earn  anything  he  was  entitled 
to  spend  it  entirely  as  he  chose.  For  over  eighteen 
years  he  had  lived  in  this  way,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
parted  with  his  furniture  behind  his  wife's  back  that 
the  said  back,  like  the  camel's,  was  broken  and  the 
last  straw  caught  fire  and  led  to  a  general  domestic 
conflagration. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  his  obedient  and  long- 
suffering  wife  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  inform  her 
lord  and  master  that  he  was  only  a  guest  in  his  own 
house,  and  to  crush  him  with  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  had  never  recognised  the  situation  before.  He 
had  never  seriously  considered  it.  It  seemed  to  him, 
a  free-born  Englishman  with  all  the  advantages  of 
early  Sunday-school  teaching,  that  a  wife  was  a 
chattel  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  and  that  any 
pretence  on  her  part  to  have  separate  interests  or 
private  property  was  flying  in  the  face  of  the  marriage 
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service,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  As  soon  as  he  had  grasped  his  wife's 
meaning  he  put  this  new  departure  down  to  the 
spread  of  Badicalism  and  atheistical  teaching,  which 
he  considered  the  curse  of  the  age.  He  objected  to 
it  on  religious  grounds,  on  political  grounds,  and  on 
personal  grounds  he  felt  it  most  deeply  of  all.  All 
the  pride  of  his  manhood  revolted  against  the  idea, 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  he  left  his  home,  got  drunk, 
was  locked  up  all  night,  borrowed  his  fine  and  two 
pounds  over  from  his  wife,  and  left  for  Manchester  in 
order  that  he  might  once  more  eat  the  bread  and 
drink  the  beer  of  independence. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  a  situation,  not  with  his 
old  governor,  but  his  old  governor  recommended  him 
to  the  manager  of  a  hotel  where  extra  hands  were 
wanted,  and  Jim  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  taken 
on  at  a  good  wage,  with  a  fair  chance  of  '  making  a 
bit,'  and  as  it  was  a  place  where  board  and  lodging 
were  provided  in  the  house,  he  was  for  a  time  'on 
velvet.' 

He  wrote  to  his  wife  at  once,  and  informed  her 
that  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  fortune.  He  had 
secured  a  good  place,  he  should  save  money,  and  not 
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return  until  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  master  of  his 
own  house  by  right  of  purchase  and  by  right  of 
payment. 

His  wife  wrote  back  to  him.  She  had  been  home 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  seen  to  the  things,  and  she 
forwarded  him  a  letter  which  had  come  for  him. 
She  was  very  sorry  to  be  separated  from  him,  but 
as  he  was  in  a  good  place  and  earning  money  she 
would  endeavour  to  bear  it.  She  concluded  with 
much  love,  and  the  assurance  that  when  he  wanted, 
to  come  home  he  was  to  remember  that  there  would 
always  be  a  welcome  for  him  at  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town. 

Jim  read  his  wife's  letter,  and  then  opened  the  one 
enclosed  in  it.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  man  he  owed 
twenty-five  pounds  '  and  interest '  to,  and  was  full  of 
vague  threats  of  legal  proceedings  '  without  further 
notice,'  etc.  Jim  threw  it  in  the  fire,  and  immediately 
wrote  back  to  his  wife  requesting  her  under  no 
circumstances  to  give  his  address  to  anyone.  '  He 
didn't  want  a  lot  of  his  old  associates  to  write  to  him 
and  give  him  tips  for  races,  as  he  was  going  to  give 
up  betting  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion.'    When  he  had  posted  the  letter  he  chuckled. 
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'They'll  have  to  find  me  first  before  they  can  take 
legal  proceedings,'  he  said  to  himself,  'and  if  the  old 
woman  don't  split  I'm  safe  here.' 

He  kept  his  place,  but  he  didn't  save  money.  He 
soon  found  that  Manchester  was  almost  as  big  a 
sporting  centre  as  London,  and  he  continued  to  back 
his  fancy  with  the  usual  disastrous  results.  If  he 
won  on  one  race  he  lost  on  six,  and  the  end  of  the 
week  generally  found  him  '  a  bit  to  the  bad.' 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  little  punters, 
the  men  who  back  horses  without  knowing  anything 
about  horses,  is  that  no  amount  of  loss,  no  amount  of 
milling,  ever  makes  them  see  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
their  task.  Gambling  is  a  form  of  insanity.  It  is 
as  hard  to  wean  a  gambler  from  gambling  as  it  is  a 
drunkard  from  drink,  a  vicious  man  from  vice,  or  a 
criminal  from  crime.  A  gambler  will  let  his  wife  and 
children  starve,  he  will  starve  himself,  and  still  risk 
his  last  coin  on  the  hazard  of  the  die,  the  turn  of  the 
card,  or  the  speed  of  a  horse. 

After  he  had  been  in  Manchester  a  month  he 
received  a  very  important  statement  from  his  wife. 
She  enclosed  him  another  letter  which  had  come  for 
him,  and  she  told  him  that  she  had  seen  her  dear  boy, 
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and  he  was  truly  repentant,  and  quite  a  reformed 
young  man.  He  was  sick  of  the  army,  where  the 
work  was  awful,  and  so  she  paid  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  and  bought  him  out  and  secured  for  him 
a  place  in  the  City,  where  she  was  sure  he  would  now 
do  well  and  become  a  credit  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Jim  dropped  the  letter  and  sat  with  his  mouth  wide 
open  in  astonishment. 

'  Fifty  pounds  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  My  wife's  got 
fifty  pounds  put  by!  She's  been  hoarding;  she's 
been  deceiving  me  and  hoarding  all  these  years. 
She's  got  money  put  away — money  in  the  bank ; 
she's  gone  and  spent  fifty  in  a  lump  on  my  scamp 
of  a  son,  and  here  am  I  working  hard  and  wearing 
myself  out  away  from  my  comfortable  home,  and 
worrying  myself  about  a  paltry  five-and-twenty  pound 
debt  I've  contracted  in  a  legitimate  way  of  business ! 
This  is  more  than  human  flesh  and  blood  can  stand. 
I'm  off  home !' 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  it  the  enclosure  unopened.  It  was 
his  badge  of  servitude  he  was  wearing — his  waiter's 
coat.     He  went  upstairs  and  took  it  off  in  his  room, 
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rammed  it  into  his  old  portmanteau  with  his  other 
things,  put  on  his  private  clothes,  and  went  down- 
stairs and  told  the  head-waiter  that  he  was  called 
home  on  urgent  private  business.  Then  he  borrowed 
a  sovereign  from  a  young  German  waiter,  who'd  only 
been  taken  on  a  week,  and  went  to  the  railway- 
station,  took  his  ticket,  got  into  the  train,  arrived  in 
London,  took  a  hansom  (a  man  whose  wife  has 
money  in  the  bank  doesn't  walk  or  get  outside  a  bus), 
and  reached  Bayham  Street  just  as  his  wife  and  son 
were  sitting  down  to  supper. 

'  Lor,  Jim  !  Why,  whatever's  happened  ?'  said  his 
wife,  jumping  up. 

'  Hullo,  father,'  said  his  son,  and  went  on  with  his 
supper. 

Jim  took  his  hat  off,  surveyed  the  domestic  scene 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  exclaimed  sarcastically, 
'Oh  yes.  I  dare  say  it  is  "Lor,  Jim,"  and  I  dare 
say  it  is  "Hullo,  father."  You  didn't  expect  to  see 
me?' 

'  No,  I  didn't,  Jim,'  replied  his  wife.  '  I  hope 
nothing's  wrong  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  nothing  particular.  I  dare  say  it's  all 
right   according    to   Hact    o'    Parliament.      There's 
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nothing  in  the  Hact  as  says  a  wife  shan't  squander 
fifty  pounds  on  a  lazy,  hulking  boy  while  his  father's 
a  hunted  fugitive,  a-flyin'  from  justice  for  the  sake  of 
a  paltry  five-and-twenty.' 

'  A  hunted  fugitive  !  Flying  from  justice  !  Oh, 
Jim,'  gasped  Mrs.  Dester,  '  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  "What  I  say,  Maria  :  that  it  ain't  decent — it  ain't 
Christian — as  I  should  be  a-toilin'  and  a-waitin'  from 
seven  a.m.  till  midnight  in  a  strange  land '  (he  meant 
Manchester)  '  for  a  paltry  pittance,  because  I  owe 
five-and-twenty  pounds,  while  my  own  flesh  and 
blood's  eating  cold  beef  and  pickled  cabbage  in 
happiness  and  luxury,  and  the  Government's  been 
paid  fifty  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  him  doing  of  it. 

That  may  be  Hact  o'  Parliament,  Maria,  but  I'm 

if  it's  justice,  and  as  a  husband  and  a  father  I  ain't 
going  to  stand  it.     So  there  !' 

'  Jim— I— I ' 

'  Don't  prevaricate,  Maria ;  there  ought  to  be  no 
secrets  between  husband  and  wife.  It  says  so  in  the 
Bible,  and  you're  still  a  Christian,  I  hope.  If  you 
are,  if  you  ain't  dead  to  every  religious  sentiment, 
answer  me  one  question,  How  much  have  you  got  in 
the  bank?' 
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'  Not  a  penny,  Jim ;  I  swear  it.' 

'  "What,  you  only  had  fifty,  and  you  spent  it  all  on 
him  !' 

'I  hadn't  fifty,  Jim— I  only  had  thirty;  but  I 
borrowed  the  rest,  and  the  gentleman  he's  going  to, 
whose  wife  I  nursed  through  a  very  bad  time,  is  going 
to  stop  it  out  of  Tom's  wages  a  bit  at  a  time  till  it's 
paid — isn't  he,  Tom  ?' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  said  Tom,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
pickled  cabbage. 

Jim  Dester  dropped  into  a  chair.  '  Then  you  haven't 
got  five-and-twenty  to  spare.' 

'No,   Jim,   I    haven't,   and  if    I  had '    Mrs. 

Dester  didn't  think  it  prudent  to  finish,  so  she  simply 
added,  '  Sit  down  and  have  some  supper,  and  we'll 
talk  about  it  to-morrow.' 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dester,  having  obtained 
from  her  husband  a  full,  true  and  particular  account 
of  the  twenty-five  pounds  trouble,  went  out  directly 
after  breakfast. 

Tom  went  off  to  his  new  situation,  and  Jim  lit  a 
pipe  and  sat  in  the  armchair  (redeemed  by  Mrs. 
Dester  during  his  absence),  and  looked  gloomily  at 
the  floor. 
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He  had  been  alone  about  two  hours,  when  the 
landlady  came  up  and  announced  a  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  see  him. 

The  gentleman  followed  the  landlady  and  walked 
in. 

'  James  Dester  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Well,  it  ain't  a  particularly  pleasant  business  I've 
come  on,  but  you  may  as  well  know  it  at  once.  I've 
got  the  paper '  (he  showed  something  printed  on 
a  blue  paper  to  Jim).  'It's  all  in  order,  and 
I've  come  to  take  your  goods  for  five-and-twenty 
pounds.' 

'  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Jim,  jumping  up;  '  you 
don't  mean ' 

'  Yes,  I  do.     You've  had  notice.' 

'Oh  lor!'  groaned  Jim,  as  he  recollected  the  un- 
opened letter  in  his  waiter's  coat.  '  What  did  I  come 
back  for  ? — only  to  see  the  'ome  swept  away  !' 

'  Werry  sorry,'  said  the  intruder.  '  Only  doing  my 
duty.  Beastly  sort  o'  duty,  but  we  must  all  do  it. 
That's  what  Nelson  said  at  the  Battle  0'  Waterloo,  you 
know.  I'll  just  make  a  hinventery,  if  you  don't 
mind.' 
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'You'll  make  a  what?'  exclaimed  a  female  voice 
behind  him. 

'Hulloh!'  said  the  man,  turning  round.  'Ladies 
present.  Very  sorry.  Makes  duty  worse  than  ever. 
Don't  make  a  scene,  mum,  please.  I'm  a  husband 
myself,  and  it  goes  to  my  'art.  I'll  just  make  a 
hinventery.' 

'  Oh  no,  you  won't.' 

'  Look  here,  mum :  you  don't  want  a  scandal,  do 
you  ;  you  don't  want  a  row,  and  the  police  and  the 
neighbours  to  come  in,  do  you  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Then,  you  just  let  me  do  my  business.' 

'  You've  got  no  business  here.' 

'  Yes,  I  have,  with  your  husband — leastways  with 
his  goods.' 

'  Then  go  where  his  goods  are !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dester,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  '  They  aren't  his. 
Do  you  hear  that.  Every  stick  here's  mine,  bought 
by  me,  paid  for  by  me  with  my  own  lawful  earnings. 
The  rooms  are  mine — I  pay  the  rent ;  the  furniture's 
mine — I  bought  it.     And  now  get  out.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine.' 
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'  Yes,  it  is,  but  it's  all  right.  I  guessed  what  was 
going  to  happen  from  what  my  husband  told  me,  and 
I've  been  and  got  the  law  and  paid  for  it,  and  now 
you  touch  a  thing  if  you  dare.  Come  with  me  to  my 
solicitor  if  you  like,  come  before  a  magistrate  if  you 
like,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  Every  stick  here 
belongs  to  me,  and  you  can't  touch  as  much  as  the 
dustpan  for  my  husband's  debts,  do  you  see.  My 
things  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

The  man  saw  that  the  woman  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

' that  Married  Woman's  Property  Hact,'  he 

yelled,  '  it's  always  a-croppin'  up  when  you  don't 
expect  it.  Good-morning ;  I'll  go  and  consult  my 
employer.' 

And  he  went  downstairs. 

'  Now,  Jim,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dester,  going  to  her 
husband,  'the  Act  o'  Parliament's  saved  our  home, 
and  you  can  take  your  time  and  pay  when  you  can, 
and  till  you  can  you're  welcome  to  make  yourself 
comfortable  here.' 

Jim  looked  at  his  wife  a  moment,  then  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  hugged  her. 
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'  Maria,'   he   said,    '  I  apologize.      That   Hact    o' 

Parliament    is    a   noble  institution.      It    makes    a 

Hinglishman's  home  his  castle  and  saves  him  from 

his    hungry    creditors.  God    bless    that    Hact    o' 
Parliament !' 
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I  was  alone  in  the  library  with  her  father — with 
the  father  of  my  beloved.  I  don't  know  when  I  first 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  confessed  to  me  that 
she  couldn't  be  sure  of  the  day  when  she  first  came 
to  look  upon  me  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
friendship. 

You  see,  we  had  known  each  other  from  little 
children.  Katie's  papa  was  Mr.  Mayfield,  the  Squire 
of  our  village,  and  my  Aunt  Linthorpe  was  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Linthorpe,  who  had  been  the  Squire's 
bosom  friend.  Our  house  was  the  nearest  house  to 
the  Hall,  and  I  was  constantly  being  invited  by  Harry 
Mayfield  to  go  and  play  with  him.  Harry  Mayfield 
was  about  my  own  age.  I  rode  his  pony  and  read  his 
books  and  went  birds' -nesting  with  him,  and  there 
was  rarely  a  week  passed  that  I  was  not  invited  to  the 
Hall  to  take  tea. 
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Katie  Mayfield  was  a  year  younger  than  Harry. 
She  didn't  like  the  birds'-nesting,  and  Harry's 
favourite  books  were  not  quite  what  she  cared  about. 
Girls  never  can  see  the  fun  of  running  away  to  sea, 
and  they  hate  pirates  and  savages,  and  a  fight,  even 
when  it  is  between  a  brave  little  fellow  and  a  big 
bully,  they  always  skip. 

But  at  the  tea-table  a  sister  is  always  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  I  think  I  liked  the  teas  almost  as 
much  as  the  birds'-nesting  and  the  pirates,  for  Katie 
was  always  the  first  to  ask  me  if  I  would  have  any 
more  cake  or  jam. 

Boys  never  look  after  you  at  the  tea-table  like  girls 
do,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  very  soon  after  I  knew 
Katie  and  her  brother  that  it  is  much  nicer  to  go  out 
to  tea  where  there  are  girls  than  where  there  are  only 
boys. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  me  when  Harry  Mayfield 
went  away  to  school.  I  asked  my  aunt  if  I  could  go 
to  school  like  Harry.  He  was  going  to  a  preparatory 
school  first,  and  then  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford.  I  was  sure  that  he  would  play  in  the  Eton 
eleven  and  row  in  the  Oxford  eight.  He  said  he 
meant  to  ;  and  I  think  that  was  one  thing  that  made 
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me  want  to  go  to  his  school,  and  then  to  Eton  and 
Oxford,  with  him. 

I  spoke  to  my  aunt  about  it,  but  she  looked  very 
grave,  and  shook  her  head,  and  said  it  was  quite 
impossible.  I  should  have  to  have  a  private  tutor  at 
home,  and  perhaps  afterwards  I  should  go  to  a 
German  University. 

I  knew  by  experience  that  it  was  no  good  arguing 
with  my  aunt  or  asking  too  many  questions.  Directly 
I  began  to  ask  questions  she  always  pretended  she 
had  something  to  see  to  in  her  house,  and,  as  Harry 
used  to  say,  '  politely  shut  me  up.' 

I  never  knew  anybody  who  hated  answering 
questions  more  than  my  Aunt  Linthorpe.  I  re- 
member once  I  was  talking  to  her,  and  I  began  to 
talk  about  my  mother  and  father,  whom  I  could 
hardly  remember,  and  she  was  quite  sharp  with  me. 

I  only  said  to  her, '  Aunty,  as  my  name  is  Linthorpe 
and  your  name  is  Linthorpe,  your  husband  must 
have  been  my  father's  brother.'  She  only  said  '  Well  ?' 
to  that ;  but  directly  I  began  to  ask  her  about  my 
mamma  and  papa,  and  how  old  I  was  when  they  died, 
and  a  few  very  natural  questions  for  a  boy  who  is  an 
orphan  to  ask,  she  got  quite  angry,  and  said  that  if 
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there  was  one  thing  that  made  her  head  ache  it  was 
talking  about  relationships. 

I  left  off  asking  my  aunt  about  my  father  and 
mother  when  I  found  it  annoyed  her,  but  Harry  told 
me  he'd  heard  his  papa  and  mamma  say  that  I  was 
quite  a  little  thing,  only  about  five  years  old,  when  I 
was  sent  to  my  aunt's  house,  and  he  told  me  that 
they  used  to  refer  to  me  sometimes  as  '  poor  little 
chap.' 

I  fancy  that  my  papa  died  suddenly,  and  my 
mamma  died  soon  afterwards,  and  as  I  had  no  friends 
in  the  world,  my  dear  good  Aunt  Linthorpe  '  adopted ' 
me. 

I  am  sure  that  my  own  father  and  mother  could 
not  have  been  kinder  to  me,  for  she  brought  me  up  as 
though  I  had  been  her  own  son,  instead  of  her  nephew. 
I  had  everything  I  wanted,  for  my  aunt,  though  not 
as  rich  as  the  Squire,  was  very  comfortably  off,  and 
when  I  had  been  under  a  private  tutor  for  some  years 
I  went  to  Germany  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  I 
came  back  home  a  young  man. 

I  didn't  see  so  much  of  Harry  now,  for  he  was  up 
in  London  reading  up  at  a  crammer's  for  the  army ; 
but  I  often  went  over  with  my  aunt  to  see  the  Squire, 
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and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Katie,  now  grown  up  into 
quite  a  beautiful  girl. 

And  then  we  fell  in  love.  I  don't  think  anybody 
guessed  what  was  happening.  We  knew  it  first,  and 
we  didn't  say  anything  to  anybody.  We  didn't 
mention  it  for  a  long  time  to  each  other,  but  one  day, 
when  we  had  been  for  a  long  walk  and  a  thunder- 
shower  came  on,  and  we  stood  up  near  an  old  ruin 
out  of  it,  and  the  lightning  was  very  vivid  and  the 
thunder  very  loud,  and  Katie  clung  to  me  in  her 
terror,  it  all  came  out ;  and  when  the  shower  was 
over  and  the  sky  was  blue  again,  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  we  walked  home  together,  our  hearts  almost 
too  full  to  speak,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  when  we 
came  to  the  Hall  and  I  had  to  say  good-bye. 

We  had  both  got  awfully  wet  in  the  shower  without 
noticing  it,  and  Katie  was  laid  up.  I  was  up  at  the 
Hall  every  day  to  know  how  she  was,  and  I  was 
terribly  anxious  until  they  told  me  that  she  would 
soon  be  able  to  leave  her  room  and  be  about  again. 

I  was  so  anxious  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  somebody 
of  my  secret,  and  I  told  it  to  my  best  friend,  my  more 
than  mother,  my  dear  old  aunt. 

I  suppose  the  old  lady  was  afraid  that  I  should 
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want  to  be  married  straight  off  and  leave  her,  for  she 
looked  quite  frightened  when  I  told  her. 

'  You  are  in  love  with — with  Katie  Mayfield  ?'  she 
said. 

'  Yes,  aunt,  and  she  is  in  love  with  me,  and  we 
never  mean  to  marry  anybody  else  !'  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  very  earnestly — almost  sorrow- 
fully, I  thought — and  then  she  said  gently  : 

'  Dick,  if  this  is  so,  you  must  go  to  the  Squire  and 
ask  his  consent.  You  must  do  this  before  you  see 
Katie  again.' 

'Must  I  go  to  the  Squire  at  once?'  I  said. 

'  At  once,'  my  aunt  replied  firmly.  '  There  must 
be  no  misunderstanding.  Go  to  the  Squire  now — 
this  very  afternoon — and  say  to  him  that  you  love 
Katie,  and  that  you  want  to  be  engaged  to  her.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 

'Yes,'  I  stammered.  'I  understand,  but  can't  I 
wait  till  I've  seen  Katie,  and  we've  talked  it  over  ?' 

'  No ;  you  must  go  now !' 

Suddenly  I  had  an  inspiration. 

'  Aunty,'  I  said,  '  can't  you  go  to  the  Squire  ?  I'm 
sure  you'd  explain  things  so  much  better  than  I  can.' 

My  aunt  hesitated  a    moment.      Then   she    said 
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slowly,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  'Yes,  perhaps   I'd 

better  see  the  Squire  first.     It  may  save '     And 

then  she  hesitated,  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

What  was  it  that  my  aunt's  interview  might  save  ? 
I  began  to  feel  anxious,  nervous.  Perhaps  I  was  too 
poor ;  perhaps  the  Squire  wanted  Katie  to  marry 
some  swell  county  magnate.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
think. 

I  got  up  and  put  on  my  hat,  and  went  out  in  the 
garden  and  lit  my  pipe,  and  strolled  up  and  down 
just  to  quiet  my  nerves,  and  presently  my  aunt  passed 
me,  walking  quickly. 

'  You  are  going  to  the  Hall  now  ?'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  Dick,  now.' 

It  seemed  hours  before  my  aunt  returned.  When 
she  did  come  back,  I  thought  she  looked  very  grave. 

Laying  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  she  said  : 

'  Dick,  you  are  to  go  to  the  Squire's  this  evening  at 
eight.  He  will  give  you  his  answer  himself.'  Then, 
with  a  little  cry,  she  stooped  and  put  her  arms  round 
my  neck  and  drew  my  face  down  to  hers  and  kissed 
me.     '  God  bless  you,  Dick,'  she  said,  '  and  give  you 

strength,  and ' 
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And  then  before  I  could  ask  her  what  it  all  meant 
she  was  gone. 

I  dined  alone  that  evening.  My  aunt  sent  word 
that  she  had  a  headache,  and  she  kept  her  room. 

'  Poor  aunty !'  I  said  to  myself,  '  she  is  upset  at  the 
idea  of  my  getting  married.'  I  imagined  she  was 
grieving  because  she  thought  or  knew  that  the  Squire 
would  refuse  his  consent  to  my  engagement.  The 
idea  came  into  my  mind,  but  I  dismissed  it.  I  have 
never  been  one  to  meet  trouble  half-way. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  was  alone  in  the  library  with  the  Squire.  How 
my  heart  beat,  how  my  lips  trembled  ! 

The  Squire  looked  almost  as  grave  as  my  aunt  had 
done  when  he  came  into  the  library,  into  which  I  had 
been  shown  on  my  arrival. 

'  Well,  Dick,'  he  said,  '  you've  something  to  say 
tome?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  stammered  ;  '  I — er — thought  my  aunt 
had  told  you— that  I — oh,  sir,  I  and  Katie  love  each 
other,  and  I  come  to  ask  if  you — if  you've  any 
objection  to  our  being  engaged.' 

The  Squire  looked  at  the  ceiling  earnestly  for  a 
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moment,   then   with  a   little   cough   he   cleared  his 
throat,  and  looked  at  me. 

'  Dick,'  he  said,  '  I  like  you  very  much,  my  lad,  I 
respect  and  esteem  you,  and  I  think  you  are  a  real 
good  fellow — I'm  sure  you'd  make  Katie  a  good 
husband ;  but,  Dick,  I've  been  talking  the  matter  over 
with  your  aunt,  and  we've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  best  that  you  should  know  something  which 
has  been  kept  from  you  all  your  life.' 

The  Squire  said  this  so  seriously  that  I  grew 
alarmed.     What  was  he  going  to  tell  me  ? 

'  You  see,  Dick,  you'll  have  to  know  it  sooner  or 
later.  You'll  have  to  know  it  before  you  ask  any  girl 
to  be  your  wife.  You've  asked  me  for  my  daughter, 
and  so  it's  my  duty,  my  painful  duty,  Dick,  to  tell 
you  what  I  would  much  rather  you  learned  from 
someone  else.  Your  aunt  agrees  with  me  that  you 
must  know  now.  She  would  tell  you  if  I  didn't,  and 
I  can  at  least  spare  her.' 

'  Go  on,  sir,  for  God's  sake  go  on !'  I  cried. 
'  Whatever  this  terrible  secret  is — for  terrible  it  must 
be — let  me  know  it  now.' 

'  Dick,'  said  the  Squire,  rising  and  standing  before 
me,   and  taking  my  hand  .in  his,  '  Dick,   my   dear 
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boy,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  known  only 
to  your  aunt  and  myself.  No  one  else  need  ever 
know  it  now  except  yourself — and  the  woman  you 
marry.' 

'  Is  it — is  it  so  very  awful  ?'  I  gasped. 

'  Yes,  it  is  awful ;  but  you  must  be  brave  and  bear 
it.  Dick,  your  real  name  is  not  Linthorpe ;  Mrs. 
Linthorpe  is  not  your  aunt,  she  is  only  a  distant 
relative  of  your  father's.  She  took  you  and  adopted 
you  when  you  were  left  an  orphan  under  most 
distressing  circumstances.  Dick,  your  father  died  a 
terrible  death,  and  your  mother  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  his  murder.' 

For  a  moment  I  could  hardly  grasp  the  import  of 
those  awful  words. 

'  My  mother — a — murderess  !'  I  groaned.  '  No, 
you  cannot  mean  it.     It  cannot  be  true.' 

'Your  mother,  Dick,'  said  the  Squire,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  and  the  tears  coming  into 
his  eyes,  '  was  convicted  of  the  crime.' 

'  God  have  mercy  on  me  !'  I  wailed  in  my  despair. 
'  My  father  murdered  !     My  mother  his  murderess  !' 

I  could  not  even  then  grasp  all  that  this  terrible 
revelation  meant. 
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The  Squire  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  find  no 
words  to  comfort  me  in  my  utter  despair. 

For  a  moment  or  two  we  sat  in  silence. 

Then  with  an  effort,  for  my  limbs  seemed  like  lead, 
I  rose  from  the  chair. 

'  Squire !'  I  said,  '  I  understand  that  you  were 
bound  to  tell  me  this.  I  wish  that  I  had  died  before 
I  knew  it,  but  I  suppose  I  should  have  learnt  it  some 
day.  Good-bye,  God  bless  you,  Squire,  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me  !  You — you  will  tell  Katie — that  you 
have  refused  your  consent — don't  let  her  know  why. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  have  her  think  of  me  as  the  son  of 
a  murderess — the  son  of  a  murderess  who  had  been 
hanged.' 

'No,  Dick,  no!'  exclaimed  the  Squire,  gripping 
my  hand,  '  you  were  spared  that,  my  poor  boy  ;  your 
mother  lives  still.' 

'  Lives  !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  my  mother  lives,  and  she  is 
a  convicted  murderess  ?  Oh,  she  was  mad,  that  was 
it,  wasn't  it — mad,  and  not  responsible  for  her  actions  ? 
Tell  me,  tell  me  all  now,  for  I  have  a  right  to 
know.' 

'  Your  mother  was  convicted  and  condemned,  but 
some  people  doubted  her  guilt,  and  at  the  last  moment 
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the  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.' 

'  And  my  mother  is  still — in  prison,  then  ?' 

•  Yes.' 

I  clasped  the  Squire's  hand,  muttered  a  few 
incoherent  words,  and  turned  away.  He  asked  me  to 
stay,  but  I  could  not  trust  myself.  I  wanted  to  be 
alone — to  think  of  the  terrible  secret  I  had  learned — 
to  decide  upon  my  future  course. 

Alt.  -It  .sl*  jit  .ik. 

That  evening  I  had  a  long  and  painful  conversation 
with  my  aunt.  I  insisted  upon  her  telling  me  every- 
thing— all  that  she  knew  herself— all  that  had  been 
said  and  done  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.  I  got  the 
dates  from  her,  and  I  determined  at  once  to  find  the 
reports  of  the  trial  and  study  them.  My  mother  was 
still  alive.  She  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  prisoner, 
a  convicted  murderess.  There  must  have  been  some 
doubts  of  her  guilt  or  she  would  not  have  been 
respited.  Thenceforth  I  had  but  one  idea,  one 
mission  in  life,  to  prove  my  mother's  innocence,  or 
satisfy  myself  beyond  all  doubt  that  she  was  guilty. 

Before  I  bade  my  weeping  aunt  good-night,  I  asked 
her  one  question. 
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'  Tell  me,'  I  said,  '  you  who  have  been  as  a  mother 
to  me — tell  me,  do  you  believe  my  mother  was  the 
guilty  wretch  this  crime  would  make  her  ?' 

My  aunt  turned  her  head  away  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

I  understood  that   silent   answer  to  my  question. 
God  help  me,  there  was  little  hope  for  me  now. 
***** 

The  next  day  I  left  my  aunt's  house  and  went  to 
London,  where  I  took  apartments.  I  spent  my  nights 
and  days  in  reading  and  re-reading  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  that  left  me  fatherless  and  motherless. 

The  story  was  a  cruel  one  for  a  son  to  read.  My 
father  was  a  naval  officer  who  had  made  what  the 
world  calls  a  mesalliance.  He  had  married  Marion 
Holt,  a  young  girl  whose  name  had  been  made 
notorious  by  her  connection  with  an  accomplished 
swindler.  It  was  after  her  desertion  by  this  man, 
who  fled  the  country  to  escape  from  justice,  that  my 
father  met  Marion  Holt,  fell  in  love  with  her  and,  in 
spite  of  her  past  history,  made  her  his  wife.  It  was 
proved  at  the  trial  that  he  always  spoke  of  his  wife  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  had  declared  to  his 
family  that  she  was  a  woman  who  had  been  the  victim 
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of  a  plausible  scoundrel.  At  the  trial,  letters  were 
put  in  from  him  which  showed  that  for  some  years 
they  had  lived  upon  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
One  of  his  brother  officers  told  the  court  that  my 
father  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  tragic  death  had 
declared  that  my  mother  was  a  noble  woman,  and 
that  he  had  known  nothing  but  happiness  since  he 
had  married  her. 

The  story  of  the  murder  was  simple.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  186 — ,  my  father,  who  had  been  absent 
on  duty  for  some  months,  returned  home.  By  some 
mischance,  the  letter  sent  to  my  mother,  announcing 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  England,  had  never  reached 
her.  On  my  father's  arrival  at  home  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  it  was  opened  by 
his  wife  herself.  She  appeared  to  be  very  much 
frightened,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  explained  that 
she  didn't  expect  him,  and  that  the  servants  had  both 
had  permission  to  go  and  see  the  illuminations  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  birthday. 

My  father  went  in,  and  about  five  minutes  after- 
wards the  policeman  on  duty  saw  a  man  softly  open 
the  front-door  and  creep  out  stealthily.  He  closed 
the  door  so  quietly  that  the   constable's   suspicions 
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were  aroused,  and  he  went  after  him,  and  caught  him 
up  under  a  lamp-post  and  stopped  him,  and  asked 
him  a  question.  The  man  gave  a  hurried  and 
confused  explanation,  and  the  policeman  was  about  to 
question  him  further,  when  he  suddenly  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran  away. 

The  constable  at  once  went  back  to  the  house  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  was  admitted  by  my  father.  He 
informed  him  of  the  circumstance,  but  my  father 
assured  him  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
house,  and  my  mother  said  the  same,  but  the  con- 
stable at  the  trial  declared  that  the  lady  seemed  to  be 
very  agitated. 

The  servants  who  were  called  at  the  trial  swore 
that  after  the  Captain's  return  my  father  and  mother 
seemed  much  estranged — that  their  mistress  was 
frequently  in  tears. 

On  the  21st  of  November  my  mother  was  proved  to 
have  gone  to  a  chemist's  some  distance  away,  and  to 
have  purchased  a  preparation  of  arsenic.  She  gave  a 
false  name  and  address  to  the  chemist's  assistant, 
who  entered  the  purchase  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

On  the  evening  of  the   22nd  witnesses  who  were 
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called  at  the  trial  proved  that  she  had  been  seen  some 
distance  from  her  home  talking  earnestly  with  a  man 
who  answered  the  description  of  the  man  the  police 
constable  had  seen  leaving  my  father's  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th. 

On  the  night  of  the  22nd  my  parents  retired  to  rest 
as  usual,  occupying  different  rooms,  which  they  had 
done  since  their  estrangement.  The  servant,  who  left 
them  together  in  the  sitting-room  when  she  went  to 
bed,  heard  them  quarrelling,  and  deposed  at  the  trial 
that  she  heard  my  father  upbraiding  my  mother 
about  '  that  man,'  and  my  mother  was  crying  and 
protesting  her  innocence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  my  father  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  On  a  little  table  by  the  side  of  his 
bed  was  an  empty  glass  which  at  first  was  supposed 
to  have  contained  simply  cold  water,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  every  night  as  a  remedy  for 
insomnia,  from  which  he  suffered.  On  a  doctor  being 
called  in  he  at  once  detected  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
and  on  examining  a  little  liquid  still  left  in  the  glass 
he  discovered  traces  of  arsenic. 

My  mother,  who  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  distress 
at  my  father's  death,  and  almost  beside  herself  with 
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grief  and  agitation,  was  eventually  arrested  and 
charged  with  having  put  the  arsenic  in  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  my  father's  death. 

The  facts  adduced  against  her  were  these  :  The 
secret  purchase  of  arsenic,  the  quarrel  with  my  father 
about  the  man  she  was  proved  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  and  who  was  eventually  proved  to 
have  been  the  swindler  with  whom  she  was  formerly 
connected,  and  the  evidence  of  the  servant  who  slept 
in  a  room  opposite  my  father,  and  who  declared  that 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hearing  footsteps 
on  the  landing,  she  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  and 
saw  my  mother  leave  my  father's  room  stealthily 
and  go  downstairs  to  her  own,  which  was  on  the  lower 
floor. 

The  statement  that  my  mother  made  before  she 
was  arrested  was  that  she  had  purchased  the  arsenic 
with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persecution  of  the  man,  who  had 
returned  from  penal  servitude,  and  who  was  threaten- 
ing to  annoy  her  husband  and  create  a  scandal  unless 
she  left  my  father  and  returned  to  him.  She  declared 
that  this  persecution  and  my  father's  refusal  to  believe 
in  her  innocence  had  driven  her  almost  mad,  and  then 
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the  idea  of  taking  her  own  life  had  come  into  her 
head.  She  confessed  that  she  had  met  this  man 
again  and  again,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
pleading  with  him  not  to  come  between  her  and  the 
husband  she  loved  so  devotedly. 

On  the  night  of  her  husband's  death  she  had  gone 
to  her  own  room,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  die  that 
night.  But  she  still  hoped  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  reconciliation — that  her  husband  would  see 
how  unjust  his  suspicions  were ;  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  tell  him  all — to  tell  him  the  secret  she  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him — that  this 
was  the  scoundrel  to  whose  wiles  she  had  once  fallen 
a  victim.  She  had  feared  to  tell  her  husband  that, 
lest  it  should  only  confirm  his  jealous  suspicions. 

Determining  to  risk  this  confession,  she  went 
upstairs,  and,  opening  the  door,  gently  spoke  to  my 
father ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  she  thought  he  was 
asleep,  and  she  went  downstairs  again,  deciding  to 
tell  him  all  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning  he  was 
dead. 

This  statement  was,  I  found,  generally  received 
with  incredulity.  There  was  no  evidence  to  back  it 
up,  and  it  in  no  way  accounted  for  the  arsenic  which 
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my  mother  had  purchased  finding  its  way  into  the 
glass  by  my  father's  bedside.  The  man  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  found  and  called  as 
a  witness.  He  admitted  that  my  mother  had  met 
him,  but  denied  that  he  had  persecuted  her.  He 
declared  that  her  meetings  with  him  were  voluntary, 
and  he  understood  from  her  that  she  was  anxious  to 
leave  her  husband,  who  '  did  not  love  her,'  and  return 
to  him. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  that  my  mother 
wilfully  administered  the  poison  to  my  father,  by 
whose  death  she  was  left  well  off,  and  that  she  wished 
to  be  free  to  return  to  her  old  lover  without  losing  the 
advantages  my  father's  wealth  conferred  upon  her. 
It  was  suggested  that  she  had  imagined  that  the 
death,  if  attributed  to  poison,  would  be  put  down  to 
suicide. 

A  jury  found  my  mother  guilty,  and  she  was 
sentenced  according  to  the  law.  But  the  public  were 
not  satisfied  :  a  great  discussion  arose,  and  eventually 
her  sentence  was  commuted  to  lifelong  imprison- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  I  was  in  charge  of  an 
old  servant  of  my  father's  who  had  married  a  farmer. 
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I  was  a  weakly  child,  and  my  mother  had  sent  me 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  After 
the  conviction  I  was  taken  by  the  good  creature  I 
have  always  called  my  aunt,  and  under  another  name 
was  brought  up  by  her  as  her  nephew,  and  kept  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  my  parents. 

When  I  had  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  story  of 
my  mother's  crime  my  heart  sank  within  me.  I  still 
declined  in  my  own  heart  to  believe  her  guilty,  but 
what  hope  could  I  have  after  the  long  lapse  of  years 
of  getting  the  case  re-opened  and  proving  her 
innocence  ?  My  father  undoubtedly  died  by  the 
poison  she  herself  had  secretly  purchased,  and  she 
was  the  last  person  in  his  room  that  fatal  night. 

Who  else  could  have  killed  him?  Who  had  any 
motive  for  such  a  terrible  crime  ? 

There  was  only  one  theory  that  seemed  probable, 
and  that  was  suicide.  And  if  it  was  suicide,  how 
could  I  hope  to  prove  that  now  ?  The  secret  of  that 
awful  night  was  either  locked  away  in  my  mother's 
heart  or  buried  in  my  father's  grave. 

But  I  had  set  myself  the  task  of  trying  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  and  to  that,  come  what  might,  I  deter- 
mined to  devote  my  life.     Katie  was  lost  to  me  for 
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ever.  With  this  horrible  stain  upon  my  name  I  could 
never  ask  her  to  become  my  wife. 

What  could  I  do  ?  who  could  help  me  ?  Whither 
could  I  turn  in  search  of  the  information  that  might 
give  me  some  clue  to  follow,  however  faint  ?  In 
twenty  years  many  of  the  witnesses  might  have  died 
or  left  the  country. 

As  soon  as  I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind  what  I 
would  do,  I  made  a  complete  list  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial  for  future  reference,  and  then  I  went  to  look 
for  the  house  in  which  the  tragedy  had  occurred. 

I  found  it  with  difficulty,  for  the  street  had  been 
renamed  and  the  houses  renumbered ;  but  at  last  I 
succeeded  in  identifying  it,  and  to  my  intense  relief  I 
found  it  was  to  let. 

It  was  a  quiet,  respectable  little  ten-roomed  house, 
one  of  a  long  row  in  a  quiet  road  in  Pulham. 

My  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  it.  After  a 
little  bargaining  I  secured  it  for  one  year  by  paying 
an  extra  rental,  and  then  I  set  about  to  make  a 
thorough  exploration  of  it.  I  succeeded  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  discovering  the  servant  who  had 
slept  in  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  greengrocer,  and  the  mother  of  a 
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large  family.  I  did  not  tell  her  who  I  was,  but  merely 
that  1  had  taken  the  house  and  was  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  story  connected  with  it.  She  was 
kind  enough  to  come  with  her  husband  to  the  house 
and  point  out  the  various  rooms  to  me. 

'  That's  where  I  slept  that  night,  sir,  and  that's  the 
room  the  Captain  slept  in,'  she  said,  pointing  out  the 
apartments  to  me. 

I  encouraged  her  to  talk  of  the  mystery,  but  I  got 
from  her  no  more  than  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers. 
She  was  convinced  that  the  Captain  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  wife.  '  I  saw  her  stealing  out  of  that  room, 
sir,  with  my  own  eyes,'  she  said,  'and  I  shan't  forget 
the  look  that  was  on  her  face  as  long  as  I  live. 
She'd  done  it  then,  you  may  depend  on  it.' 

'  You  never  thought,  I  suppose,  that  the  Captain 
might  have  taken  the  poison  himself  ?' 

'  Take  it  himself — why,  where  did  he  get  it  from  ? 
She  bought  it— he  didn't.  She  kept  it  till  she 
wanted  it.  If  he'd  have  bought  any  poison  it  would 
have  come  out,  and  if  hers  hadn't  been  used  she'd 
have  said  where  it  was,  and  it  would  have  been 
found.' 

'  Didn't  she  say  where  she  had  put  it  ?' 
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'  Well,  now  you  come  to  mention  it,  I  remember 
she  did  say  something.  She  said  she'd  put  it  away 
in  a  drawer  in  her  room  and  locked  it  up.  It  was  a 
drawer  she  used  to  keep  her  money  in,  and  her 
trinkets  and  things,  but  there  was  nothing  found 
there.  It  wasn't  likely,  seeing  she'd  put  it  in  the  poor 
master's  drink  that  always  stood  at  the  side  of  his 
bed.' 

'  It  wouldn't  have  been  possible,  I  suppose,  for  the 
Captain  to  have  gone  to  the  drawer  for  something,  to 
have  found  the  packet  labelled  "  Poison,"  and  to  have 
taken  it  away  and  used  it  himself  ?' 

'  I  don't  see  how  that  could  have  been,  sir ;  you  see, 
the  missus  always  kept  that  drawer  locked,  and  had 
the  keys  herself.  She  had  to  give  the  police  the  keys 
before  they  could  open  it  to  search  the  drawer  them- 
selves. There  was  no  arsenic  found  there  by  them, 
so  she  must  have  used  it.  She  hadn't  poisoned 
herself,  but  she'd  got  rid  of  it  in  some  way  ;  she  said 
they'd  find  it  there,  but  they  didn't.' 

I  gave  the  woman  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  her 

information,  and  she  went,  wondering  I  dare  say  who 

on  earth  I  could  be  to  make  so  many  inquiries  about 

a  murder  that  took  place  twenty  years  ago. 

9 
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The  house  was  empty  ;  it  was  a  forlorn  hope  to 
search  it.  What  could  I  find  ?  Yet  I  went  all  over 
it,  searched  in  every  nook  and  cranny.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  one  does  knowing  that  it  is  absurd. 

I  left  the  house  that  day  sad  and  dejected.  The 
housemaid's  story  was  dead  against  my  theory  of 
suicide,  and  all  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  poison  of  which  my  father  died  must  have 
been  the  poison  my  mother  purchased  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

A  few  days  afterwards  another  idea  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  went  to  see  my  mother's  former  housemaid 
again. 

I  wanted  to  know  if,  on  the  morning  the  murder 
was  discovered,  any  trace  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
poison  had  been  sold  had  been  found  in  the  room  or 
anywhere  about  the  house. 

The  reply  was  in  the  negative.  It  was  supposed 
that  my  mother  had  destroyed  the  paper  by  flinging 
it  in  the  fire  which  was  burning  at  the  time  in  the 
Captain's  bedroom.  There  were  the  ends  of  charred 
paper  in  the  grate  and  one  little  white  corner  of 
doubled  paper,  which  might  have  been  the  end  of  the 
burnt  packet. 
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I  tried  to  look  up  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  but 
failed  to  find  them.  The  doctor  was  dead ;  the 
inspector  who  had  charge  of  the  case  was  dead.  The 
only  person  I  succeeded  in  finding  was  an  old  brother 
officer  of  my  father's,  now  an  old  gentleman  living  at 
Southsea. 

With  him  I  had  a  long  interview.  And  to  him  I 
revealed  my  identity.  He  expressed  his  deep 
sympathy  with  me,  but  sorrowfully  shook  his  head 
when  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  my 
mother's  guilt. 

I  spent  a  long  day  with  him,  and  tried  to  talk  him 
into  my  theory  of  suicide.  I  was  really  only  trying  to 
convince  myself. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  he  suddenly  stopped  me. 

'  One  minute,'  he  said ;  '  something  has  just  occurred 
to  me — something  which  I  had  quite  forgotten.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  I  exclaimed  eagerly. 

'  Nothing,  I  fear,  that  can  be  the  slightest  use  to 
you.  I  attached  no  importance  to  it  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  only  something  you  said  a  little  time  ago  that 
has  brought  it  back  to  my  mind.  I  remember  once 
hearing  it  said  a  long  time  after  the  trial,  when  we 
were  talking  over   our  poor  old   friend's    sad    death 
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aboard  ship,  that  your  father  once  asked  our  surgeon 
to  give  him  some  arsenic.  I  asked  at  the  time  what 
it  was  for,  but  I  forget  now.' 

'  And  did  the  surgeon  give  it  to  him  ?' 

'  That  we  never  knew.  Our  surgeon  had  been 
transferred  to  another  ship,  and  had  died  in  the  West 
Indies  before  the  trial  took  place.' 

'  Then  if  this  arsenic  was  given  him  he  might  have 
had  it  in  his  possession.' 

'  He  might.  But,  my  poor  boy,  what  is  the  use  of 
worrying  yourself  with  these  theories  now  ?  Forgive 
me  for  saying  it,  but  the  unfortunate  lady  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  everything  was  done  on  her  behalf.  The 
evidence  was  damning,  and  if  you  will  take  an  old 
man's  advice  you  will  let  the  matter  rest.  You  can 
do  her  no  good  ;  you  may  do  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
harm.' 

That  was  the  first  inkling  I  had  of  any  idea  that  my 
father  could  have  had  any  arsenic  in  his  possession. 

But,  as  against  that  theory,  there  was  the  fact  that 
the  arsenic  my  mother  had  purchased  had  never  been 
found  or  accounted  for.  I  was  but  clutching  at  a 
straw  like  a  drowning  man. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  I  was  no  nearer  than 
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when  I  began.  No  gleam  of  light  came  to  pierce  the 
dark  night  which  enveloped  the  mystery  of  my 
father's  death. 

For  as  a  mystery  I  persisted  in  regarding  it. 

I  had  abandoned  all  hope,  and  was  thinking 
seriously  of  returning  to  bid  my  aunt  farewell,  and 
going  off  on  a  long  journey  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  one  day  on  looking  down  the  daily  paper  I  came 
upon  a  name  which  I  had  reason  to  regard  with  the 
utmost  horror  and  loathing. 

It  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  brought  my 
mother's  terrible  fate  upon  her. 

Harold  Anson  was  not  a  common  name,  and  this 
Harold  Anson  was  mentioned  as  a  man  who  had 
been  mixed  up  in  a  cause  celebre — the  murder  of 
Captain . 

This  man  had  been  arrested  for  an  assault  upon  his 
father,  an  old  man  known  as  'the  Shoreditch  miser,' 
and  reputed  to  be  a  wealthy  man. 

The  circumstances  as  given  in  the  papers  were 
curious.  The  prisoner  alleged  that  he  had  many 
years  ago,  fearing  arrest,  confided  to  his  father's  care 
a  lot  of  valuable  property — that  he  had  been  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  that 
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after  his  release  lie  many  times  endeavoured  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  property  from  his  father,  but  the  old 
man  had  refused  to  give  it  up.  He  had  lately  fallen 
on  very  bad  times,  and  being  in  despair,  he  had  gone 
to  his  father  again,  and  after  a  violent  quarrel  had 
lost  his  temper  and  struck  the  old  man,  knocking  him 
down,  and  intending  to  ransack  the  miserable  room  in 
which  the  old  man  lived. 

The  old  man's  cries  had  brought  the  police,  and 
Harold  Anson  was  given  into  custody. 

I  went  to  the  police,  and,  after  going  to  the  proper 
authority,  obtained  an  interview  with  Anson. 

Mastering  the  loathing  with  which  the  sight  of  this 
man  filled  me,  I  asked  him  for  information  about  the 
case  in  which  he  had  been  so  closely  concerned. 

At  first  he  was  sullen. 

I  offered  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  speak,  and 
at  last  I  obtained  from  him,  on  a  solemn  promise  of 
substantial  help,  the  extraordinary  information  that 
the  property  he  had  confided  to  his  father  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  he  had  received 
from  my  mother — money  she  had  given  him  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  country  and  abandon  his  persecution 
of  her. 
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'  I  gave  the  notes  to  the  old  wretch  just  as  I  had 
them  from  her,'  he  said,  '  in  the  envelope  in  which 
she  gave  'em  to  me,  for  I  expected  to  be  nabbed  every 
minute,  and  dared  not  try  to  leave  the  country 
because  they  were  after  me  over  this  blessed  murder 
case,  and  he's  stuck  to  'em  ever  since.  He  says  he's 
got  the  lot  just  as  I  gave  'em  him,  and  I  believe 
it,  for  he  hoards  everything,  even  to  the  pins  and 
needles  he  picks  up  in  the  street,  like  the  dotty  old 
skinflint  he  is.  He  says  it  will  all  come  back  to 
me  after  his  death,  but  I  shan't  have  'em  to  squander 
now.' 

An  hour  after  I  had  extracted  this  information 
from  Harold  Anson,  I  was  in  the  miser's  miserable 
room. 

The  old  man  was  obstinate  :  he  suspected  a  trap, 
and  thought  I  was  in  league  with  his  son ;  but  when  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  buy  that  packet  for  all  it 
was  worth  and  ten  pounds  over,  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  life  overcame  his  scruples. 

'  I  only  opened  this  envelope,'  he  said,  '  to  see  what 
was  inside  it.  I'm  honest.  The  notes  ain't  been 
tampered  with.  If  you  give  me  twenty  pounds  more 
than  there  are  there  you  can  have  'em.     That's  fair, 
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ain't  it  ? — fair  to  me  and  to  my  son,  because  I'm  only 
taking  care  of  'em  for  him.' 

I  agreed. 

'  Fetch  the  money,'  he  said ;  '  money  down  is  my 
motto.' 

I  went  home,  drew  a  cheque  on  the  London  bank 
at  which  I  had  opened  an  account,  and  in  two  hours 
returned  with  two  hundred  pounds.  I  felt  convinced 
that  would  more  than  cover  the  sum  my  mother  had 
handed  to  her  persecutor. 

The  old  man  kept  his  word,  and  after  I  had  shown 
him  my  notes  in  readiness  for  the  deal  he  went  to  an 
inner  room,  and  presently  returned  with  a  yellow, 
dirty  envelope,  from  which  with  trembling  fingers  he 
drew  a  folded  packet  of  notes. 

As  he  pulled  them  out  and  opened  them  a  little 
paper  packet  fell  on  the  floor. 

I  picked  it  up,  and  the  room  whirled  round  with 
me. 

I  did  not  wait  to  get  the  notes,  I  waited  for  nothing. 
Leaving  the  old  man  paralyzed  with  astonishment, 
and  shrieking  out  that  he  had  been  robbed,  I  darted 
down  the  dirty  staircase  and  out  into  the  street. 

My  mother  must  have  hurriedly  taken  from  her 
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drawer  that  bundle  of  notes,  kept  there  probably  for 
an  emergency,  put  there,  perhaps,  in  readiness  for  the 
appointment  with  Anson,  and  in  the  notes  had 
evidently  slipped  by  accident  the  packet  which  had 
been  in  the  same  drawer. 

I  held  in  my  hand  a  small  packet  labelled  '  Arsenic 
— Poison,'  and  on  it  was  the  name  of  the  chemist 
who  swore  that  he  had  sold  that  arsenic  to  my  mother 

on  the  21st  of  November,  186 — ,  twenty  years  ago. 

***** 

I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of  what  followed 
after,  or  tell  you  the  many  difficulties  I  had  to 
contend  with  to  get  my  startling  piece  of  evidence 
investigated  by  the  authorities.  But  I  succeeded.  I 
succeeded  in  proving  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  my  mother  was  innocent  of  my  father's  death, 
and  that  he  had  undoubtedly  committed  suicide. 
The  belief  that  my  mother  had  been  faithless  to  him 
had,  in  all  probability,  affected  his  mind.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  a  short  time  afterwards  of  entering  the 
gloomy  prison  walls  and  saying  to  my  mother,  of 
whose  existence  even  until  a  few  short  months 
previously  I  was  unaware,  that  I,  her  son,  had  cleared 
her  name,   and  had  come  to  lead  her  out  into  the 
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world  again  a  free  woman,  and  a  cruelly-wronged 
woman,  for  whom  there  was  now  nothing  but  love 
and  pity  and  tender  sympathy. 

***** 

Katie  and  I  are  married,  and  we  live  in  a  sweet 
little  country  nest  in  the  quietest  and  sunniest  corner 
of  Devonshire.  And  there  lives  with  us  a  gentle  lady, 
her  hair  prematurely  silvered,  and  her  sweet  face 
stamped  with  the  traces  of  a  great  sorrow  that  can. 
never  be  forgotten.  But  she  says  that  in  the  love  of 
her  children — she  looks  on  Katie  as  her  daughter 
— Heaven  has  atoned  to  her  for  all  the  years  of  sorrow 
and  shame  she  endured  within  the  gloomy  prison 
walls. 

Aunt  Linthorpe  and  the  Colonel  and  Harry  come  to 
see  us  sometimes.  We  love  our  old  friends,  but  we 
make  no  new  ones.  We  are  happy  with  each  other, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  we  are  content  to  live  our 
quiet,  happy  life,  until  the  terrible  tragedy  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  cloud  our  lives  for  ever  is 
forgotten. 
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My  chamber-maid  at  the  Hotel,   Scarborough, 

was  a  nice,  motherly,  middle-aged  woman.  I  like 
motherly,  middle-aged  women  for  chamber-maids. 
They  know  their  business  better,  and  they  answer  the 
bell  quicker  than  young,  nighty  chamber-maids. 
And  they  are  not  so  fond  of  reading  the  letters  you 
leave  about  you,  and  prying  into  your  private  affairs. 

The  bump  of  curiosity  is  strongly  developed  in  some 
women,  and  you  find  striking  examples  of  the  length 
to  which  female  curiosity  will  go  in  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  places  where  they  let  apartments. 

I  stayed  for  a  fortnight  once  in  private  apartments 
in  Broadstairs,  and  when  I  left  I  recommended  them 
to  a  friend  of  mine.  He  took  them  later  on  in  the 
season  without  saying  that  they  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  anyone.  The  landlady  was  a 
gossip — the  kind  of  landlady  that  comes  in  herself  to 
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clear  away  the  tea-things,  and  stands  at  the  door  for 
half  an  hour  with  the  tray  in  her  hand,  while  she 
tells  you  her  trials  and  troubles,  and  throws  in  an 
anecdote  or  two  concerning  her  former  lodger. 

I  suffered  considerably  from  this  kind  of  landlady 
in  my  early  days  when  hotels  were  beyond  my  means, 
and  when  I  had  to  be  content  with  two  rooms  in  an 
unfashionable  quarter. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  after-life  I  turned  my 
sufferings  to  good  account,  and  used  up  a  lot  of 
material  that  had  been  supplied  by  lodging-house- 
keepers. 

My  friend  who  took  my  old  apartments  at  Broad- 
stairs  was  full  of  his  adventures  when  he  met  me 
again.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  learnt  more 
about  me  in  one  week  than  he  had  learnt  in  all  the 
ten  years  he  had  known  me.  His  informant  was  the 
landlady 

She  had  furnished  him  with  a  full,  true  and 
particular  account  of  a  lodger  she  had  had  earlier  in 
the  season — a  lodger  who  was  always  writing  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  and  she  had  grave  misgivings  that  he  had  a 
crime  on  his  conscience,  because  one  day  she  picked 
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up  a  sheet  of  paper  he  had  left  on  the  table,  and  it 
was  all  about  a  robbery  or  something.  She  fancied 
her  lodger  had  begun  to  write  a  confession  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  then  thought  better  of  it,  for  she  put 
the  paper  back,  and  the  next  day  she  found  it  all  torn 
and  '  scrobbled  up '  in  the  waste-paper  basket.  With 
an  utter  lack  of  consideration  the  landlady  gave  my 
real  name,  and  furthermore  furnished  my  friend  with 
choice  extracts  from  some  of  my  private  letters,  and 
wound  up  by  saying :  '  I  wonder  what  he  could  have 
been,  sir ;  I'm  sure  there  was  something  wrong  about 
him.' 

I  have  a  friend,  a  celebrated  novelist,  whose  house- 
maid for  years  read  every  letter  that  he  left  on  his 
table,  and  a  good  many  that  he  put  away  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  his  desk,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
having  stayed  out  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  a 
bank  holiday,  she  received  notice,  her  temper  got  the 
better  of  her  discretion,  and  she  gave  her  astonished 
master  a  'bit  of  her  mind,'  and  referred  to  various 
matters  which  she  could  only  have  become  acquainted 
with  by  a  very  close  study  of  his  correspondence. 

Hotel  servants  are  not   so  inquisitive  as  private 
servants  and  lodging-house  servants.     They  have  not 
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the  same  opportunity  for  minutely  investigating ;  but 
even  in  hotels  there  are  chamber-maids  who  want  to 
know  all  about  the  guests,  and  who  chatter  among 
themselves  concerning  No.  157,  No.  63,  or  No.  215, 
and  speculate  as  to  his  profession,  his  financial 
position,  and  his  moral  qualities.  Chamber-maids  in 
large  hotels  have  some  curious  experiences,  and,  as 
the  records  of  the  law  courts  plainly  show,  they  are 
close  observers,  and  are  able  months,  sometimes 
years,  afterwards  to  identify  parties,  and  to  favour 
the  court  with  detailed  statements  worthy  of  a 
detective  or  a  paid  spy. 

Let  me  hasten  to  remove  the  impression  that  I  wish 
to  be  '  down  '  on  chamber-maids.  As  a  whole  I  look 
upon  them  as  very  worthy  and  decidedly  useful 
members  of  the  community.  But  I  still  prefer,  when 
I  am  staying  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  hotel,  to 
have  a  chamber-maid  who  has  passed  her  first  youth 
and  settled  down  into  a  staid  and  matronly  sort  of 
person. 

Such  a  chamber-maid  was  Agnes,  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  for  some  five  days  I  had  to  keep  my 

room  at  the Hotel,  Scarborough,  showed  me  the 

greatest   kindness   and   consideration,    gave   me    my 
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medicine,  and,  like  a  good,  kind-hearted  woman, 
endeavoured  to  cheer  me  up  and  amuse  me  whenever 
she  came  in  to  tidy  up  the  room,  or  to  see  how  I  was 
getting  on,  or  to  inquire  if  I  wanted  anything. 

It  was  one  morning  while  she  was  dusting  my  room 
that  she  told  me  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
I  had  been  (not  entirely  without  a  view  to  copy) 
asking  her  questions  as  to  her  experiences  as  a 
chamber-maid,  and  after  telling  me  one  or  two 
incidents  in  her  professional  career,  she  informed  me 
that  the  most  curious  experience  she  had  ever  had  in 
her  life  was  while  she  was  a  chamber- maid  at  one  of 
the  big  London  hotels  much  frequented  by  people  on 
their  way  to  the  Continent. 

'  I've  seen  people  arrested  there,'  said  Agnes, 
'  nice,  .quiet  people,  that  you  would  never  have  sus- 
pected of  anything  wrong ;  and  I've  seen  runaway 
couples  stopped  just  as  they  were  coming  downstairs 
to  go  off  by  the  Continental  mail.  There's  always 
something  or  other  happening  in  a  big  hotel,  but  of 
all  the  extraordinary  affairs  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice  the  most  terrible  was  one  that  happened 
about  a  year  before  I  left.  I  was  the  head-chamber- 
maid on  the  third  floor  then,  and  had,  of  course,  to 
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look   generally   after    all    the    rooms,    and   see  that 
everything  was  right.     One  day  we  received  a  letter 
from   the   country,  ordering  a  suite  of  rooms  to  be 
reserved  for  a  newly-married  couple  on  a  certain  date. 
'  The   bride  and   bridegroom   were   coming   up  to 
London   on   their  way    to   spend  their    honeymoon 
abroad,  and  they  would  break  the  journey  at  our 
hotel,  going  on  by  the  Continental  train  the  next  day. 
'  The  housekeeper  came  up  to  me  with  the  letter, 
and  gave  me  instructions  to  get  a  suite  on  my  floor 
ready,  and  to  see  that  everything  was  in  proper  order. 
The  bridegroom  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
hotel   in   his   bachelor  days,  and  the  manager  was 
anxious  that  everything  should  be  made  as  comfort- 
able for  him  and  the  young  lady  as  possible. 

'  As  soon  as  I  had  received  my  orders  I  began  to 
execute  them,  and  I  had  the  rooms  thoroughly  turned 
out,  and  everything  dusted  and  rearranged.  I  put 
clean  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  womanlike, 
always  feeling  interested  in  bridals  and  honeymoons, 
I  took  extra  pains  to  make  the  rooms  look  cheerful 
and  pretty,  and  I  think  I  succeeded. 

'  The  following  evening,  about  an  hour  before  the 
young  couple  were  to  arrive,  I  went  in  and  gave  a 
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last  look  round  to  see  that  everything  was  right,  and 
just  went  over  the  mantelpiece  myself  with  a  duster 
and  gave  the  furniture  a  flick  here  and  there  where 
the  dust — that  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  out  of  a 
London  room — had  settled  down  again. 

'  Satisfied  that  everything  was  in  perfect  order,  I 
closed  the  door  and  went  to  give  some  instructions  to 
one  of  the  girls  about  lighting  a  fire  in  a  room  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  which  was  always  a  fearful 
nuisance  to  us  when  a  fire  was  wanted  in  it.  But  so 
sure  as  we  were  full  up,  and  that  room  had  to  be 
given  to  a  visitor,  the  visitor  would  want  a  fire  lit  in 
it.  It  seemed  just  as  if  it  was  to  be.  It  became 
a  joke  all  over  the  hotel  at  last. 

'  Whenever  a  message  came  up  that  No.  63  was 
let,  we  always  used  to  say,  "  Of  course  there's  a 
fire  wanted,"  and,  upon  my  word,  it  really  always 
was  so. 

'  The  girl  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  fire 
passed  me  in  the  corridor. 

'"Oh,"  I  said  to  her,  "I  was  coming  to  see  you 
about  No.  63.  Be  sure  to  have  the  window  open  and 
the  door  open  when  you  light  the  fire.' 

' "  I've  got  'em  open,"  she  said,  "  but  the  wind's 

10 
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the  wrong  way  or  something,  and  the  fire  won't  light 

at  all." 

'  "  Oh,  nonsense  !"  I  said ;  "  I'll  come  and  see  to  it." 

'  We  went  back  together  and  into  the  room.  The 
gentleman  who'd  taken  it  was  already  there.  He  was 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  at  the 
fireplace,  and  he  seemed  the  picture  of  misery. 

'  "  Poor  young  fellow  !"  I  said  to  myself,  "  he  looks 
ill  and  unhappy,  and  wants  cheering  up.  This  is  not 
the  sort  of  room  to  make  him  feel  at  home,  any 
way." 

'  "If  you  could  do  without  a  fire,  sir,"  I  said,  "  it 
would  be  better.  We  always  have  a  trouble  with  this 
fireplace.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  smokes." 

'  "I  must  have  a  fire,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 
"  If  I  can't  have  one  here,  give  me  another  room." 

'"I'm  afraid  we're  full  up,  sir,"  I  said ;  "but  I'll 
go  and  see  what  can  be  done  if  you  don't  mind 
waiting  a  little." 

'  I  really  was  sorry  for  the  poor  young  gentleman, 
he  looked  so  utterly  wretched,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  him,  ill  as  he  evidently  was,  shut  up  in  that 
dreadful  No.  63,  half  suffocated  all  night.  There's 
nothing  I  think  makes  one  feel  so  miserable  as  a 
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room  full  of  smoke,  especially  when  you're  away 
from  home  and  alone. 

'  Leaving  the  girl  to  struggle  with  the  fire,  I  went 
downstairs  to  the  housekeeper's  room  to  see  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  putting  the  young  gentleman  any- 
where else,  if  it  was  only  for  the  night.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  a  telegram  had  just  been  received  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  to  have  come  from  Scotland 
that  night.  He  had  missed  his  train,  and  wouldn't  be 
in  London  till  the  following  evening.  The  room 
reserved  for  him  was  on  the  fourth  floor,  immediately 
over  the  sitting-room  on  the  third  floor  which  we 
were  keeping  for  the  newly-married  pair. 

'  Having  obtained  permission,  I  went  back  to  the 
young  gentleman  in  No.  63,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  mind  we  would  give  him  a  room  on  the  fourth 
floor,  No.  217,  where  he  could  have  a  fire  and  be 
comfortable.  I  explained  to  him,  however,  that  he 
would  have  to  be  moved  on  the  following  day  if  he 
intended  staying  on. 

'  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said ;  "  that  will  do 
very  well.  I  shall  not  want  the  room  after  to- 
morrow." 

'  I  called  one  of  the  porters  and  told  him  to  take 
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the  gentleman's  portmanteau  up  to  '217,  and  then  I 
went  to  the  chamber-maid  for  the  fourth  floor,  and 
asked  her  to  get  a  tire  lighted  at  once. 

'  When  I  came  downstairs  the  newly  married 
couple  had  just  arrived,  and  were  being  shown  to 
theh  rooms. 

'  I  took  in  the  warm  water  myself,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  lady  She  was  very 
pretty,  I  thought,  and  she  looked  quite  a  picture  in 
her  lovely  travelling  dress. 

'  The  bridegroom  was  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman, 
but  much  older  than  the  young  lady.  I'd  seen  him 
several  times  at  the  hotel,  and  so,  of  course,  I  knew 
him.  I  should  say  he  was  about  forty-five,  and  she 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  nineteen.  It  was  about 
seven  o'clock  when  they  came,  and  they  ordered 
dinner  for  eight  o'clock.  Of  course  it  was  known 
among  all  the  servants  on  the  floor  that  they  were  a 
newly-married  couple.  It  would  have  been  even  if  we 
hadn't  been  told  beforehand. 

'  You  can  trust  hotel  servants  for  knowing  a  honey- 
moon when  they  see  one.  Plenty  of  brides  and 
bridegrooms  like  to  pretend  that  the.v've  been  married 
ever  so  long,  especially  at  the  very  first,  but  they 
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never  deceive  us.  I  remember  a  private  sitting-room 
waiter  telling  me  a  story  of  a  newly-married  couple 
once,  who,  when  he  went  into  the  sitting-room  at 
breakfast  time,  began  to  talk  to  each  other  in  a  way 
to  make  him  believe  they'd  been  married  for  years. 
But  when  the  young  lady  was  pouring  out  the  tea, 
and  said  to  her  husband,  "  How  many  lumps  of 
sugar  do  you  take,  dear?"  he  had  all  his  work  to 
prevent  himself  from  grinning.  He  did  smile,  and 
the  poor  young  things  went  quite  scarlet  both  of 
them,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room  and  had  a  good 
laugh  all  to  himself  in  the  service-room,  and,  of 
course,  told  it  to  everybody  as  a  good  joke.  Men 
have  no  sympathy  with  young  married  people ;  they're 
not  like  women-folk  in  these  matters. 

'  Of  course  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  again  for  some  time.  But  the 
sitting-room  waiter  told  us  they  seemed  nice  people, 
and  the  young  lady  was  full  of  spirits. 

'  I  went  downstairs  to  supper  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
was  back  on  duty  again  soon  after  ten-thirty.  I  had 
one  or  two  things  to  see  to,  and  when  I  had  finished 
I  sat  down  to  do  a  little  needlework. 

'  It  must  have  been  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  a 
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bell  rang  violently.  The  waiter  for  the  floor  had 
gone  downstairs  for  his  supper,  so  I  went  into  the 
service-room  and  saw  that  it  was  the  sitting-room  bell 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  While  I  was  looking  at 
the  indicator,  the  bell  rang  again,  this  time  more 
violently  still.  I  ran  along  the  corridor  to  the  room 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

'  "  Come  in  !  come  in  !"  cried  a  man's  voice,  and  I 
went  in,  and  there  I  saw  the  poor  young  bride  in  a 
chair  and  her  husband  bending  over  her. 

' "  Some  water,  quick !"  he  cried.  "  She's 
fainted." 

'  I  ran  into  the  bedroom  and  brought  some  water 
and  a  towel,  and  bathed  her  face. 

'  "  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir?"  I  said. 

'  "  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  terrible.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  such  a  thing  happen  for  the  world.  Look, 
don't  you  see  ?" 

'  He  pointed  to  her  hands,  where  they  lay  quite 
helpless  in  her  lap. 

'  On  one  hand — the  hand  that  wore  the  wedding- 
ring — was  a  big,  bright  drop  of  blood.  It  had  fallen 
right  on  the  wedding-ring,  and  stained  her  hand  as 
well. 
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'"Oh  dear  !"  I  cried,  feeling  quite  faint  myself, 
"  what  is  it  ?" 

'"I  don't  know,"  he  said;  "I  can't  understand 
it.  It's  the  most  awful  thing  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life." 

'  He  seemed  quite  terrified  himself,  and  certainly 
it  was  a  dreadful  thing,  especially  to  anybody  who 
was  at  all  superstitious  or  who  believed  in  omens. 

'  I  took  the  towel,  and  dipped  it  in  the  water  and 
wiped  the  blood-stain  from  the  poor  young  lady's 
hand.  Presently  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about  her. 

'"Are  you  better,  my  darling?"  her  husband 
said,  stooping  over  her,  and  touching  her  forehead 
with  his  lips. 

'  "  Yes,  I'm  better,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  but  it  was  so 
dreadful !  Oh,  what  does  it  mean  ?  what  does  it 
mean?" 

'  She  glanced  down  at  her  hand  with  a  look  of 
horror  in  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  that  the  blood 
had  been  removed  she  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

'  Seeing  she  was  a  little  better,  I  got  up  off  my 
knees— I  had  been  kneeling  beside  her — and  went 
back  into  the  bedroom  with  the  water. 
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'  I  was  a  little  bit  dazed  myself,  for  I  couldn't 
understand  how  that  drop  of  bright  red  blood  could 
have  got  on  the  poor  dear's  hand. 

'  I  was  just  putting  the  tumbler  down  on  the 
washstand,  when  I  heard  a  shriek  from  the  bride, 
followed  by  a  cry  from  the  bridegroom.  I  ran  back 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  there  I  found  them  both 
standing  with  terrified  faces. 

'  They  couldn't  speak,  but  the  bridegroom  pointed 
to  his  wife's  hand. 

'  It  was  stained  with  blood  again. 

'"It  has  dropped  upon  her  hand — this  moment !" 
cried  the  gentleman.  "  I  saw  it,  I  saw  it — with  my 
own  eyes !" 

'"Dropped!"  I  exclaimed;  "where — where  from?" 

'  I  saw  the  gentleman  look  up  at  the  ceiling ;  my 
eyes  followed  his,  and  then  I  felt  as  if  I  should  go 
through  the  floor.  On  the  ceiling  above  was  a  dark 
moist  patch,  and  slowly  dripping  from  it  were  drops 
of  blood. 

'  "  I  can't  stop  here,"  wailed  the  poor  young  bride. 
"  Take  me  away,  take  me  away  !" 

'  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  said,  trying  to  soothe 
her,  "don't  be  frightened ;  nothing  can  hurt  you  here." 
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'  I  don't  know  why  I  said  it,  but  I  felt  I  must  say 
something. 

'  The  gentleman's  face  was  very  pale,  and  I  could 
see  he  was  trembling.  He  was  terribly  upset,  and 
who  could  wonder  at  it  ? 

'  I  think  he  guessed  that  something  awful  had 
happened  up  above.  I  did,  and  it  had  come  upon 
me  all  at  once  who  was  in  that  room.  It  was  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  looked  so  ill  and  miserable, 
and  who  had  wanted  a  fire  in  63. 

'"Take  her  in  the  nest  room,  sir,"  I  whispered. 
"  She  won't  see  it  there,  and  I'll  go  and  find  out  what 
it  means." 

' "  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  I  can't — I  won't  stay 
here !  Oh,  it  is  too  horrible,  and  on  my  wedding-day 
— on  my  wedding-day  !" 

'  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  then  put  them  over  her 
face. 

'  And  there  on  her  hand — the  hand  with  the 
wedding-ring — was  still  that  terrible  blood-stain. 

'  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  go  off  myself,  so  I  made  a  desperate  effort  and 
got  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  downstairs  to  the 
manager. 
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'  "  Something  dreadful's  happened,  sir,  and  it's  in 
No.  217.  Please  go  at  once.  There's  blood  dripping 
through  the  ceiling  of  No.  13." 

'  "  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  manager.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

'  He  was  at  supper  when  I  told  him,  and  he  started 
up  quite  horrified. 

'"Please  come  at  once,  sir.  The  poor  young 
lady's  seen  it,  and  she's  in  a  terrible  way." 

'  The  manager  went  up  the  stairs  at  once,  and  I 
followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could.  On  the  first  floor  he 
met  one  of  the  porters,  and  he  told  him  to  come  with 
us,  and  we  all  three  went  up  on  to  the  fourth  floor, 
and  the  manager  went  straight  to  No.  217  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

'  There  was  no  answer. 

'  The  chamber-maid  on  the  floor  had  come  up, 
seeing  something  was  the  matter,  and  she  gave  the 
manager  her  master-key. 

'  He  put  it  in  the  door  and  turned  it,  but  the  door 
did  not  open. 

'  It  was  bolted  on  the  inside. 

'  "  Go  and  get  something  at  once,"  the  manager 
said  to  the  porter  ;  "we  must  break  the  door  open." 
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'  It  seemed  an  hour  while  we  waited  outside  that 
door  for  the  man  to  fetch  his  tools. 

'"You're  sure  it's  blood?"  the  manager  said  to 
me. 

'  "  Oh  yes,  sir ;  I  could  see  it  by  the  stain  on  the 
ceiling,  and  some  of  it  had  dropped  on  to  the  young 
lady's  hand." 

'  "  What  an  awful  thing !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who's 
in  here — do  you  know  ?" 

' "  Yes,  sir.  It's  a  young  gentleman  who  came 
this  afternoon,  and  we  put  him  into  63  first,  and 
moved  him  up  here  because  of  the  smoke.  He  would 
have  a  fire !" 

'  "  I'm  afraid  it's  a  case  of  suicide." 

'  "  It's  something  dreadful,  sir,  I'm  sure,  or  the 
blood  couldn't  have  soaked  through  like  that." 

'  Presently  the  porter  came  back,  but  it  was  a  long 
job  and  a  hard  job  to  get  that  door  open,  the  bolt 
held  so  firmly ;  but  at  last  it  went  with  a  terrific  crash, 
and  then  we  all  stood  outside  and  peered  into  the 
room. 

'  There  was  no  light,  but  the  fire  was  still  burning 
brightly,  and  by  the  glow  it  cast  over  the  room  we 
saw  something  was  lying  on  the  floor. 
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'  The  chamber-maid  brought  a  light,  and  the 
manager  went  in  first  and  knelt  down  by  the  "  some- 
thing." 

'  He  had  sent  for  the  doctor  directly  I'd  told  him 
about  the  blood,  and  at  that  moment  the  doctor  came 
up  with  the  sub-manager. 

'  The  doctor  went  in  and  looked  at  the  body  while 
the  light  was  held  up  for  him. 

'"He's  dead,"  he  said,  and  the  words  almost 
made  my  heart  stand  still,  though  I  had  expected 
them. 

'  The  poor  young  fellow  had  gashed  his  throat  in  a 
frightful  way,  and  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the 
floor. 

'  I  was  in  the  room  while  they  examined  the 
body,  but  I  couldn't  look  at  it.  I  turned  my  back 
and  looked  at  the  fireplace.  There  was  a  lot  of 
burnt  paper  on  the  hearth,  and  some  bits  of  torn-up 
letters  and  envelopes  that  hadn't  fallen  into  the 
fire. 

'  The  young  fellow  had  been  burning  his  letters  and 
papers. 

'I  knew  then  why  he  was  so  particular  about 
having  a  fire  in  his  room. 
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'  The  doctor  finished  his  examination,  and  then  he 
got  up  and  turned  to  the  manager. 

'  "  It's  a  case  of  suicide,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  him?" 

'  "  No ;  we've  never  seen  him  before ;  he  only 
came  this  afternoon." 

' "  Well,  you'd  better  not  let  anything  be  touched 
to-night.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  him.  You'll  send 
for  the  police  at  once?" 

' "  Of  course." 

'  "  Then,  until  they  come  you'd  better  lock  up  the 
room,  and  leave  everything  as  it  is.  I'll  come  down 
and  sit  in  your  room  and  wait  for  the  police  if  you 
like." 

'"Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "that  will  be  best. 
I've  been  here  ten  years,  and  this  is  the  first  case  of 
suicide  we've  had  in  the  hotel." 

'  As  soon  as  we  were  all  outside,  the  manager  pulled 
the  door  to,  but  it  wouldn't  lock.  He  had  forgotten 
that  it  had  been  burst  open. 

'"I  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  can't  lock  it  up. 
You'd  better  put  a  man  outside,  then,  to  see  that 
nobody  goes  in.  He  must  remain  there  till  the 
police  come." 
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'  So  the  porter  was  put  on  guard  outside,  and  we 
all  went  along  the  corridor,  looking  very  scared  and 
frightened,  as  you  can  imagine,  except  the  doctor, 
and  of  course  doctors  never  look  scared  at  anything 
— they  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  business. 

'  I  had  been  so  horrified  at  seeing  the  young  fellow 
lying  there  dead  that  everything  else  had  gone  out  of 
my  head  ;  but  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  I 
remembered  the  young  lady,  and  all  at  once  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  only  right  if  the  doctor  were  to 
see  her. 

'I  spoke  to  the  manager,  and  he  turned  to  the 
doctor  at  once. 

' "  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  there  are  very  painful 
circumstances  connected  with  this  unhappy  business. 
It  seems,  at  least  so  the  chamber-maid  tells  me,  that 
blood  must  have  dropped  through  into  the  room 
below." 

'  "  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  there's 
quite  a  pool  on  the  floor." 

'  "  Unfortunately,  the  room  below  is  occupied  by  a 
newly-married  couple,  and  the  blood  has  fallen  on  the 
young  lady.     The  chamber-maid  tells  me    she    is 
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terribly  upset.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  see 
her." 

'  "  Certainly  I  will,  but  I  don't  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  will  be  advisable  to  tell  her  the 
truth." 

'  "  No,  not  if  you  can  help  it." 

'  "  I'll  see  how  she  is,  and  try  to  reassure  her, 
somehow.     Where  is  she  ?" 

'  "  I'll  take  you  to  her,"  I  said.  "  The  poor  young 
lady  fainted,  and  I  left  her  almost  beside  herself ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  blood  was  on  her  hands." 

'  "  Dear  me!"  said  the  doctor,  his  face  looking  quite 
grave;  "  and  on  her  wedding-night,  too.  Poor  thing! 
why,  it's  enough  to  turn  her  brain." 

'  I  led  the  way  to  No.  13  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  opened  it  and 
said :  "If  you  please,  sir,  here's  our  doctor,  in  case 
the  young  lady  would  like  to  see  him." 

'  Then  I  pulled  the  door  to  again,  for  I  had  had 
enough  of  horrors,  and  went  to  sit  in  the  service-room 
with  two  of  the  waiters. 

'  I  wanted  to  be  with  somebody,  for  I  felt  too  upset 
and  nervous  to  be  alone. 

'  The  waiters  were  full  of  it,  as  anything  of  that 
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sort  soon  goes  all  over  a  hotel,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  all  about  it,  but  I  said  I  couldn't  talk  of  it,  it 
had  upset  me  too  much ;  but  I  told  them  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  young  fellow  in  No.  217  had  killed 
himself,  and  that  he  was  quite  dead. 

'  The  doctor  was  with  the  young  lady  quite  half  an 
hour.  He  passed  me  on  his  way  downstairs,  and  I 
asked  him  how  she  was,  and  if  there  was  anything  I 
could  do. 

' "  She's  a  little  better  now,"  he  said,  "  but,  of 
course,  very  much  upset.  I've  persuaded  her  that  it 
is  only  someone  who  has  met  with  an  accident  and 
lost  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  although  it  was  a  very 
unpleasant  experience,  there  is  nothing  for  her  to 
take  to  heart,  or  to  be  alarmed  at ;  but  I  called  the 
husband  on  one  side  and  told  him  the  truth,  and  he 
thinks  it  better  they  should  go  to  another  hotel." 

'"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "under  the  circumstances  it 
will  be,  perhaps.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  for 
her  to  know  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  married 
life  there  was  a  suicide's  body  lying  above  her." 

'"Yes,  that's  a  woman's  way  of  looking  at  it,  no 
doubt.  You  can  go  if  you  like  and  see  if  you  can 
help  them   to   pack  and   put  their  things   together. 
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I'm  going  to  ask  the  manager  to  send  out  and  get 
them  rooms  in  another  hotel,  so  that  they  have  no 
bother." 

'  I  could  see  that  the  doctor  was  really  sorry  for 
the  poor  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  who  could  help 
being,  under  the  circumstances  ? 

'  I  went  in  and  helped  to  pack  the  things  they  had 
unpacked,  and  they  were  very  grateful.  I  could  see 
they  were  both  awfully  shocked  and  worried,  and 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

'  Presently  the  manager  came  up  and  said  he  had 
got  rooms  for  them  at  another  hotel  near,  and  we  got 
all  the  luggage  down  and  put  it  on  a  cab,  and  then 
they  came  down  and  drove  away. 

'  It  was  past  midnight  when  they  went,  and  as  I 
watched  them  going  down  the  great  staircase,  the 
poor  girl  trembling  and  holding  on  to  her  husband's 
arm  for  support,  and  he  as  white  as  a  ghost,  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  myself  that  it  was  about  as 
unhappy  a  beginning  to  a  honeymoon  as  their  worst 
enemy,  if  they  had  one,  could  have  wished  for  them. 
***** 

'  Of  course  the  police  were  very  soon  in  the  hotel, 
and   had  taken  possession  of  the  room  where  the 
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suicide  lay.  I  didn't  hear  anything  more  that  night, 
for  I  was  tired  out  and  upset,  and  glad  to  go  to  bed 
when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  go  off  duty ;  and  the 
next  morning  when  I  got  up  I  heard  the  body  had 
been  taken  away  in  the  night  to  the  mortuary,  and 
that  an  inquest  was  to  be  held  on  it. 

'  Of  course  I  was  called  at  the  inquest  to  give  my 
evidence,  and  it  was  then  I  heard  all  about  the  poor 
young  gentleman. 

'  His  friends  had  been  found  and  communicated 
with,  and  it  seems  that  the  young  gentleman  had 
been  disappointed  in  love,  and  had  been  very  strange 
in  his  manner,  and  very  desponding  for  some  time, 
but  nobody  thought  he  meant  to  kill  himself. 

'  His  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who  had 
not  returned  his  affection,  and  this  young  lady  had 
recently  married,  and  that  seemed  to  have  preyed 
upon  his  mind  very  much.  "In  fact,"  said  the 
brother,  "he  killed  himself  on  the  very  day  that  the 
marriage  took  place." 

'  A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  given  by  the  doctor 
and  others,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity. 
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'  After  the  case  was  over  I  saw  our  manager  go 
away  with  the  brother,  and  they  were  talking  together. 
Of  course  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  but  all  day  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  things  over,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  how  strange  it  was  that  he  should  have  killed 
himself  right  over  the  room  in  which  there  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  only  been  married  that  day. 

'  That  evening  when  I  went  downstairs,  the  manager 
called  me  into  his  office  and  said  he  wanted  to  ask  me 
a  question  or  two. 

'  "  When  that  poor  fellow  came  to  the  hotel,  did  he 
ask  any  questions  of  you?"  he  said.  "Did  he 
mention  any  names,  and  ask  if  they  were  in  the 
hotel  or  coming  to  the  hotel  ?" 

'  "  No,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  he  only  asked  for  a  fire." 

'  "  It  was  your  idea  to  put  him  in  the  room  above — 
217  ?" 

'  "  Yes,  sir.     I  did  it  because  63  smoked  so  badly." 

"'Well,  it's  rather  an  odd  coincidence,  then.  Do 
you  know  that  he  came  to  this  hotel  because  the 
young  lady  he  was  in  love  with  was  coming  to  stay 
here  with  her  husband.  He  had  found  out  somehow 
they  were  coming  here  after  the  marriage." 

' "  Good  gracious,  sir !"  I  exclaimed,  beginning  to 
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see  what  the  manager  meant,  "you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  young  lady  in  13  was  the  one  he  wanted 
to  marry  ?" 

'  "  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  what  the  brother 
has  told  me,  that  it  is  so." 

'  And  I  had  put  him,  quite  by  accident,  in  the  room 
above  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Only  one  thin 
floor  separated  him  from  the  girl  he  bad  broken  his 
heart  over,  and  on  her  bridal  night,  while  he  lay  a 
corpse  above  her,  his  blood  had  dripped  through  and 
had  fallen  on  her  hands  and  stained  her  wedding-ring. 

'  He  had  doubtless  timed  his  suicide.  He  had 
intended  to  take  his  life  upon  her  wedding-day,  and 
in  the  building  in  which  she  was  to  pass  the  first 
hours  of  her  married  life  with  the  husband  of  her 
choice. 

'  But  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  when  he  planned 
that  terrible  tragedy  that  she  would  be  the  first  to  see 
his  life-blood  flow — that  her  cry  of  horror  would  be 
the  first  thing  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  terrible 
fate. 

'  It  was  chance  that  had  brought  that  about — 
coincidence,  as  the  manager  called  it — and  I  had 
been  the  innocent  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass. 
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'  I  don't  know  whether  the  poor  bride  ever  learned 
the  truth.  I  hope  she  didn't,  for  it  isn't  the  sort  of 
thing  a  woman  would  ever  be  able  to  forget.  If  she 
had  known  the  truth  that  night  when  she  felt  a  cold, 
wet  splash,  and  looked  at  her  wedding-ring — but 
there,  it  isn't  a  thing  to  think  about,  is  it,  sir  ?' 

1  said  that  I .  didn't  think  it  was ;  but  after  Agnes 
had  finished  her  story  and  left  me  to  myself  I  thought 
a  good  deal  about  it,  and  it  has  remained  upon  the 
tablets  of  my  memory  until  now. 

In  one  thing  I  cordially  agree  with  Agnes,  that  it 
was  a  strange  experience  for  a  chamber-maid.  I 
doubt  if  many  chamber-maids  have  had  a  stranger. 
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'  Spybes  and  Co.  Private  inquiry  agents.  A  large 
staff  of  experienced  detectives,  male  and  female. 
Suspected  persons  watched.  Confidential  inquiries  of 
all  kinds  undertaken.     Absolute  discretion.' 

Day  after  day  the  above  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  day  after  day  '  Spyers  and 
Co.'  sat  in  their  little  office  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
house  in  Westminster  and  waited  for  their  absolute 
discretion  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

Where  the  large  staff  of  experienced  detectives, 
male  and  female,  were  concealed  was  a  mystery. 
Spyers  and  Co.  only  had  two  small  rooms  as  offices — 
one  was  the  private  office,  and  the  other  was  a  '  clerks' 
office,'  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  clerks'  office  but 
a  desk,  two  old  second-hand  chairs,  a  dilapidated 
umbrella-stand,  and  a  map  of  London,  yellow  with 
age,  and  absolutely  out  of  date. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  large  staff  of  male  and 
female  detectives  were  kept  in  the  coal  cellars  as  a 
means  of  preservation,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  firm  to  leave  its  staff  outside  in  the 
street  all  day  and  give  them  instructions  by  a  code  of 
signals  from  the  window. 

These  are  professional  matters  into  which  it  is  not 
perhaps  advisable  to  inquire  too  closely.  Such 
eminent  detectives  as  Spyers  and  Co.  would  naturally 
take  especial  pains  to  prevent  their  staff  learning  too 
much  of  their  business,  and  overhearing  too  much  of 
their  conversation.  It  would  be  necessary  to  do  this 
in  order  to  ensure  that  absolute  discretion  which  is 
the  proud  watchword  and  prominently  advertised 
trade-mark  of  the  firm. 

Merit  does  not  always  succeed  in  this  world,  and  in 
spite  of  their  superior  qualifications  and  their  '  absolute 
discretion,'  Messrs.  Spyers  and  Co.  found  themselves 
after  three  months'  partnership  in  anything  but  an 
enviable  position.  The  rent  of  the  offices  was  over- 
due, Mr.  Spyers'  overcoat  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  wear,  his  boots  were  going  over  at  the  heels, 
and  he  found  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging 
with  Mrs.  Spyers  the  petty  details  of  their  suburban 
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housekeeping.  He  began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever 
been  tempted  to  leave  his  old  employers,  a  flourishing 
firm  of  inquiry  agents  at  the  West  End,  and  start  in 
business  for  himself  with  the  Co. 

The  '  Co.'  was  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  young  fellow  of  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  who  had  been  a  solicitor's  clerk, 
and  who,  having  been  dismissed  for  revealing  pro- 
fessional secrets  to  a  '  newspaper  man  '  in  search  of 
paragraphs,  had  invested  his  savings,  some  fifty 
pounds,  in  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Spyers.  Spyers 
and  Wilkins  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  same 
public-house  of  an  evening,  and  there  they  had  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  which  eventually  led  to  the 
taking  of  the  two  little  rooms,  and  the  insertion  in 
the  daily  papers  of  the  advertisement  which  appears 
at  the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 

And  now  after  three  weary  months  of  mingled  hope 
and  despair,  Mr.  Spyers  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  both  at  the 
end  of  their  resources,  were  smoking  their  pipes  in 
their  private  office,  scowling  at  each  other,  cursing 
fate,  and  wondering  what  they  could  do  to  put  a  little 
money  in  their  painfully  empty  pockets. 

'  We  must  do  something,  Wilkins !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Spyers ;  '  we  can't  go  on  like  this,  you  know.' 
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'You  needn't  tell  me  that,'  growled  Mr.  Wilkins. 
'  I  can't  help  thinking,  Spyers,  that  you've  treated  me 
badly  in  this  matter.' 

'  How  ?' 

'  Well,  confound  it  all !  you  don't  think  I'd  have 
given  you  fifty  pounds  to  furnish  this  den  and 
advertise  in  the  papers  if  I  hadn't  been  led  to  believe 
that  you  had  a  connection.  After  all,  I  found  the 
money.' 

'  And  I  found  the  brains.' 

'  Brains  are  no  good  if  we  haven't  any  clients. 
That's  what  you  were  to  find.' 

'  Clients  will  come  if  we  wait.' 

'  Quarter-day  has  come,  and  the  landlord  won't  wait. 
Spyers,  old  chap,  I  don't  think  this  is  a  particularly 
good  game.' 

'  Lots  of  men  make  money  at  it.' 

'  Well,  if  they  do  they  must  be  cleverer  than  we  are.' 

'  No,  luckier !  I'll  back  myself  against  any 
detective  in  London  to  work  a  case  when  I  get  it. 
If  you  can't  get  it,  what  are  you  to  do  ?' 

Mr.  Wilkins  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Spyers  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  putting  his  pipe  down,  he  said 
quietly:  'Make  it!' 
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'  Eh  ?'  exclaimed  Spyers,  '  make  it — what  do  you 
mean  ?' 

'  Look  here,  Spyers,  I've  been  thinking  over  this 
affair  a  good  deal  lately,  for  I've  seen  ruin  staring  us 
in  the  face,  and  I've  come  to  one  conclusion.' 

'  And  that  is  ?' 

'  That  we  are  a  couple  of  darned  fools.' 

'  Speak  for  yourself,'  said  Spyers  haughtily. 

'  Sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings,  old  chap,  but  it's  a 
fact.  When  cases  haven't  come  to  us  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  cases.  We've  been  too  respectable,  too 
modest ;  and  it's  time  to  try  the  other  tack.' 

'  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?' 

'  To  get  a  bit  to  go  on  with.  You  know  why  I  got 
the  bullet  from  Clark  and  Co.,  don't  you  ?' 

'  Yes ;  you  were  overheard  talking  in  a  public-house 
about  the  Delbec  Divorce  Case  before  the  petition  was 
filed.' 

'  Exactly.  I  now  propose  that  we  take  the  Delbec 
case  up  again.' 

'  But  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it.  The  wife 
never  filed  the  petition.' 

'  Quite  so ;  there  must  have  been  a  reason.  What 
we  want  to  find  out  is  what  that  reason  was.     I  saw 
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enough  of  the  correspondence  while  I  was  in  Clark's 
office,  and  I  heard  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a 
mystery  about  this  case,  and  I  think  it  will  pay  us  to 
find  it  out — at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
trying.  I  can  easily  find  out  from  a  pal  of  mine  in 
the  office  what  has  happened  since  I  left,  and  then  we 
can  start  on  the  job  at  once.' 

Mr.  Spyers  thought  a  minute,  and  then  he  said, 
'What  makes  you  think  there  is  any  money  in  it, 
Wilkins  ?' 

'  This.  Delbec  is  a  rich  man  and  a  well-known 
man,  and  the  marriage  with  this  woman  was  a  secret 
one.  He  himself  has  never  divulged  it,  and  the 
world  still  believes  him  to  be  unmarried.  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  all  this  secrecy  on  his  side,  and 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  sudden  cessation  of 
divorce  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  mysterious 
wife.  Most  secrets  in  which  a  lady  is  concerned  are 
gold-mines  if  you  only  dig  deep  enough.  I'm  in 
hopes  "  the  Delbec  "  may  turn  out  a  great  deal  more 
profitable  than  some  of  the  mines  which  have  lately 
been  foisted  upon  a  confiding  public' 

***** 

A  week  after  this  interesting  conversation  had  taken 
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place  between  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Spyers  and 
Co.,  Mr.  Wilkins  had,  thanks  to  his  former  friend  and 
fellow-clerk,  succeeded  in  bringing  his  information 
with  regard  to  the  Delbec  case  '  up  to  date,'  and 
having  this  information  in  their  possession,  the 
partners  had  decided  upon  playing  a  little  comedy, 
and  had  thoroughly  rehearsed  it. 

Mr.  Delbec  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  who  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a 
social  reformer,  and  was  in  great  request  as  a  speaker 
at  suburban  meetings,  and  a  favourite  chairman  at 
penny  readings.  He  was  an  eminently  respectable 
man,  and  was  generally  credited  with  serious  views 
and  an  unblemished  reputation. 

There  had  been  rumours  and  hints  of  a  skeleton  in 
his  cupboard,  but  as  nothing  definite  was  forthcoming 
on  the  subject,  these  rumours  had  gradually  been 
dismissed  as  inventions  of  the  enemy,  and  eventually 
had  been  forgotten. 

During  the  Parliamentary  Session  Mr.  Delbec 
occupied  a  flat  in  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  West- 
minster, and  thither  one  morning  Mr.  Wilkins  wended 
his  way. 

To  insure  himself    a  reception,   he  had   on    the 
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previous  evening  written   Mr.   Delbec  the  following 
letter  : 

'Sib, 

'  Some  information  of  a  peculiar  kind,  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  yourself, 
has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  will  call  upon 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
accord  me  an  interview. 

'  Faithfully  yours, 

'  William  Wilkin  s 

'  (Private  Detective).' 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  On  handing  his 
card  to  the  servant,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  at  once  ushered 
into  a  room  and  informed  that  Mr.  Delbec  would  see 
him  at  once. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  not  kept  waiting  very  long.  He 
had  barely  time  to  take  out  his  pocket-book  and 
glance  over  his  notes  to  refresh  his  memory  on 
certain  points  before  Mr.  Delbec  entered  the  room. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  the  M.P.,  settling  himself  into  a 
chair,  with  his  back  to  the  window  and  taking  a  good 
look  at  his  visitor,  'you  are,  I  presume,  the  gentle- 
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man  who  wrote  me  a  letter  signed  William  Wilkins, 
which  I  received  this  morning  ?' 

'  I  am,  sir.' 

'  Very  good.  You  say  that  you  have  information 
which  is  of  importance  to  me.  Pardon  me  if  I  put  it 
plainly.  Have  you  come  to  give  me  this  information, 
or  to  sell  it  me  ?' 

Mr.  Wilkins  smiled. 

'  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Delbec, 
and  a  man  of  business.  I  will  confess  candidly  that 
my  reason  in  calling  on  you  is  that  I  believe  I  can  be 
of  service  to  you.  Naturally,  if  you  avail  yourself  of 
my  services  I  shall  expect  to  be  paid  for  them.  That 
is  how  I  get  my  living.' 

'  Good  ;  now  we  understand  each  other.  What  is 
your  information  ?' 

'  Eead  that,'  said  the  detective,  and  he  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Delbec  a  letter  which  had  evidently  been 
in  his  pocket  for  some  days.  The  address  at  the 
top  and  the  signature  had  been  carefully  cut 
away.  '  You  will  understand,  sir,  when  you  read 
the  letter,  why  I  have  removed  the  name  and 
address.' 

Mr.  Delbec  read  the  letter,  and  it  evidently  made 
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him  very  angry,  for  his  face  flushed,  and  when  he  had 
finished  it  he  flung  it  on  the  table. 

'  This  is  an  infamous  business !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  What  does  it  mean  ?' 

The  detective  rose  and  took  up  the  letter  again. 

'  It  means,  sir,  that  the  writer  of  that  letter  has 
instructed  me  to  find  out  certain  particulars  concern- 
ing your  private  life.  I  didn't  like  it,  sir.  I  felt  it 
was  not  like  what  we  call  a  clean  job,  and  I  thought 
I  would  come  to  you  and  let  you  know  what  was 
going  on  behind  your  back.' 

The  M.P.  looked  hard  at  the  detective. 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  your  motive  now,'  he 
said.     '  You  are  betraying  your  client,  you  know.' 

'  Oh  no,  I'm  not.  I  wrote  at  once  and  declined  the 
job.     I  said  it  was  not  in  my  line,  and  it  is  not.' 

'Well,'  said  the  M.P.,  'it  is  certainly  a  very 
disgraceful  thing.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  a 
man  can  be  followed  and  his  private  affairs  spied  into 
like  this.  By  heaven !  if  I  find  anybody  following  me 
about,  I'll  go  to  a  magistrate.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
it  means  ?' 

'  Can't  you  guess  ?' 

Mr.  Delbec  hesitated  before  he  answered. 
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'  It  isn't  a  matter  for  guessing,'  he  said  presently. 
'  I  want  to  know  for  certain.' 

'  Then  I  can  tell  you,  for  before  coming  to  you  I 
looked  into  the  matter  and  acquired  certain  informa- 
tion. The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  solicitor.  He  is  a 
solicitor  for  a  lady  who  has  described  herself  as  your 
wife,  and  has  instructed  him  to  obtain  certain  par- 
ticulars in  order  that  she  may  commence  proceedings 
for  divorce  against  you,' 

Something  very  like  an  oath  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
social  reformer. 

'  She  can't  do  it !'  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room.  '  She  can't  do  it ;  she  threatened  a  year 
ago,  and  it  never  came  to  anything.' 

'  Then  you  are  married  !  Come,  sir,  if  I  am  going 
to  take  this  case  up  for  you,  and  protect  your  interests, 
you  must  give  me  your  entire  confidence.' 

'  And  if  I  don't ' 

'  Well,  it  won't  make  very  much  difference,  because 
I  know  that  you  are  married.  Acting  in  your 
interests,  sir,  I  ascertained  exactly  what  had  been 
done.  The  lady  has  given  her  solicitor  proof  of  your 
marriage  to  her.  Now,  as  you  are  married  to  this 
lady,  all  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  mean  to  let 
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her  file  her  petition,  or  whether  you  would  like  to 
prevent  it.' 

'  Of  course  I  should  prefer  to  prevent  it,'  replied 
the  M.P.  '  I  don't  particularly  care  about  its  being 
known  that  I  married  this  lady.  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  or,  rather,  she  made  a  fool  of  me.  I  discovered 
that  she  wasn't  exactly  the  sort  of  person  a  man  in 
my  position  ought  to  have  married.  I  found  out 
certain  things  which  made  me  very  uncomfortable 
long  before  the  honeymoon  was  over.' 

'  It  was  a  secret  marriage,  then  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  tell  you  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  Before 
I  knew  where  I  was  I  found  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
toils  of  a  very  dangerous  young  woman,  and  fearing  a 
scandal,  a  breach  of  promise,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  consented  to  a  secret  marriage,  and  we  went 
abroad  immediately  afterwards.  Abroad  I  found  out 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  her  past  career  which 
were  not  particularly  flattering  to  my  amour  propre, 
and  discovered  that  we  were  not  likely  to  lead  a 
happy  life  together,  and  so  we  agreed  to  separate. 
I  undertook  to  make  her  an  allowance,  and  I  have 
done  so.  Since  then  she  has  sent  me  several 
threatening  letters,  and  a  year  ago  I  understood  she 

12 
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instructed  a  solicitor  to  commence  proceedings  for 
divorce  on  some  ground  or  other  ;  but  hearing  no 
more  of  it,  I  fancied  she  had  thought  better  of  it. 
Now  you  say  she  is  going  on  with  the  matter  ?' 

'  Certainly.     The   letter  I  have  shown  you  should 
convince  you   of  that.     Her   solicitor  is   employing 
detectives  to  make  her  case  a  good  one.' 
'  But  you  have  declined  to  act.' 
'  Yes ;  and  so  the  case  has  been  given  to  another 
man.' 

'  Ah  !  do  you  know  that  ?' 

'  Yes ;    the  man  who  has  it  in  hand  is  a  private 
detective  named  Spyers.' 
'  You  are  sure  ?' 

'  Yes ;  he  was  a  partner  of  mine  once.  We 
quarrelled  and  separated.  There  is  a  bitter  pro- 
fessional jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  my  coming  to  you, 
sir.  I  should  like  to  checkmate  this  man  Spyers,  for 
he  behaved  very  badly  to  me.' 

'  How  can  you  checkmate  him  ?  Besides,  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  find  out ;  the  charge  against  me 
is  absurd.' 

'  There  is  a  lady's  name  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
sir.' 
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'  Yes ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  mix  her  up  in  an 
affair  of  this  sort.  It  is  scandalous.  She  is  a  lady  I 
haven't  seen  for  years — certainly  not  since  I  made 
this  unfortunate  marriage.' 

'  Then,  you  don't  mind  the  case  going  on.  You  can 
defend  it.' 

'  Well,  candidly,  I  would  rather  the  case  did  not  go 
on.  Of  course  this  woman  would  lose,  but  a  divorce 
case  is  always  unpleasant,  and  I  don't  relish  the  idea 
of  being  mixed  up  in  one.' 

'  Then,  let  me  stop  it.' 

'How?' 

'  Leave  that  to  me.  If  you  employ  me  to  act  in 
your  interests,  I  think  I  can  silence  the  lady.' 

'  You  know  something  ?' 

'  I  know  nothing,  but  I  think  there  is  something 
to  be  found  out.  Gome,  what  would  you  give  to  have 
the  case  stopped?' 

'  Five  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,  that's  a  bargain.  In  the  mean- 
time I  suppose  you  won't  object  to  pay  expenses  out 
of  pocket  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.     What  do  you  want  ?' 

'  Fifty  pounds  on  account.' 
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Mr.  Delbec  went  into  another  room  and  presently 
returned  with  a  cheque  in  his  hand. 

'  There  i£  the  fifty  pounds.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give 
you  a  receipt.' 

Mr.  Wilkins  drew  out  a  receipt  and  handed  it  to  his 
employer. 

'  One  word,  sir.  The  lady  mentioned  in  this  letter 
-^where  does  she  live  ?' 

'  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?' 

'  Because  my  first  task  will  be  to  find  out  what  the 
other  side  is  doing.  If  I  know  the  address  I  can  find 
out  if  her  residence  is  watched.' 

Mr.  Delbec  gave  the  address.  Mr.  Wilkins  noted  it 
down,  and  a  few  minutes  later  bade  his  employer 
good-morning,  promising  to  report  progress  within  a 
day  or  two. 

Outside  the  mansion  Mr.  Wilkins  hailed  a  cab,  and 
told  the  cabman  to  drive  him  to  the  bank  on  which 
the  cheque  was  payable.  He  cashed  the  cheque  and 
then  drove  to  the  Mansion  House.  Then  he  dismissed 
the  cab,  and,  turning  up  a  side  street,  made  his  way 
to  a  public-house  and  walked  into  the  private  bar. 

Mr.  Spyers  was  already  there. 
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'Well,'  said  Mr.  Spyers,  '  what  luck?' 

'He's  all  right,'  replied  Mr.  Wilkins.  'I've  got 
thirty  pounds  down,  and  I'm  to  have  three  hundred 
if  I  stop  the  petition  being  filed.  There's  your 
half.' 

And  Mr.  Wilkins  carefully  counted  out  fifteen 
sovereigns,  which  he  handed  to  his  partner. 

'  What's  to  be  done  ?'  asked  Mr.  Spyers,  as  he 
pocketed  the  gold. 

'  You'd  better  go  and  work  the  wife.  Here's  the 
information  she  wants.' 

He  showed  Mr.  Spyers  his  note-book,  and  Mr. 
Spyers  copied  the  address  which  Mr.  Delbec  had 
given. 

'  Anything  to  be  done  there  V  asked  Mr.  Spyers. 

'  No ;  I  don't  think  so.  He  says  he  hasn't  seen 
her  since  he  married,  and  I  expect  it's  true.  I  think 
he'd  have  told  me  if  there  was  anything  in  it.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Spyers.  '  Then  I'll  go  to  business 
to-night.     I  suppose  Mrs.  D.  is  there  ?' 

'  Oh  yes ;  that's  where  she  writes  to  the  solicitor 
from.  My  pal  in  the  office  took  her  address  from  the 
letter-book.' 

'  I  suppose  she'll  see  me  ?' 
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'  If  you  work  it  properly,  of  course  she  will ;  but,  to 
make  sure,  I'd  better  write  you  a  letter,  like  you 
wrote  to  me  to  show  Delbec.  It  makes  it  look 
genuine.' 

Mr.  Wilkins  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

'Sir, 

'  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  I 
can  with  regard  to  a  lady  calling  herself  Mrs.  Delbec, 

who  is  living  at  ,  Brussels.     Can  you  have  her 

kept  under  observation  for  a  week,  and  also  find  out 
for  me  the  particulars  of  her  past  life  ?  If  you  can 
undertake  the  case,  call  here,  and  I  will  give  you  what 
information  we  have  about  her.' 

The  letter  written,  he  carefully  cut  off  the  top 
corner  where  the  address  would  have  been,  and  the 
bottom  corner  where  the  signature  would  have  been, 
and  then  handqd  it  to  his  partner,  who  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  went  off  to  his  suburban  residence  to  pack 
his  bag  and  prepare  for  his  trip  to  the  Continent. 

Three  days  afterwards  Mr.  Wilkins  repaired  to  his 
partner's  residence  to  hear  the  result  of  the  journey. 

Mr.  Spyers  was  jubilant. 
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The  lady  had  received  him,  had  listened  to  his 
story,  had  read  the  letter,  had  betrayed  considerable 
agitation,  had  thanked  Mr.  Spyers  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  enlisted  his  services  on  her  behalf.  The 
comedy  had  been  played  with  her  as  it  had  been  with 
Mr.  Delbec,  and  she  had  confided  to  Mr.  Spyers 
certain  details  invaluable  to  the  other  side. 

'  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her,  "Wilkins,'  said  Mr. 
Spyers,  '  and  it's  evident  she  don't  want  her  past 
gone  into,  and  this  divorce  business  is  only  bounce  to 
make  old  Delbec  part  a  little  more  handsomely,  and, 
I  tell  you  what,  I  think  we  can  do  ourselves  a  good 
turn  and  behave  handsomely  and  honestly  to  our 
clients  as  well.' 

'  Well,  let's  be  honest  if  we  can,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  he  meant  it.  '  If  we  can  go  straight,  the  three 
hundred  pounds,  too,  all  the  better.' 

'  We  can,  my  boy  ;  and  that's  the  advantage  of  our 
acting  together  for  both  parties.  Delbec  will  give 
you  three  hundred  pounds  to  stop  the  proceedings, 
and  I  think  I  can  find  out  enough  about  the  lady  to 
show  her  that  it  won't  be  wise  for  her  to  go  on,  and 
perhaps  get  a  bit  extra  for  her,  too,  out  of  her 
husband.      If  we   do   this  you'll  have  earned  your 
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money  and  I  shall  have  earned  mine.  If  I  can  get 
her  another  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  she'll  give  me 
two  hundred  pounds  for  myself,  I  should  think,  and 
that'll  be  five  hundred  pounds  between  us,  and  our 
expenses  as  well ;  and  business  always  leads  to 
business,  and  we  shall  have  made  a  good  start.' 

In  pursuance  of  their  plans  the  two  partners  set  to 
work,  Mr.  Wilkins  making  various  alarming  reports 
to  Mr.  Delbec  of  the  awful  things  Mrs.  Delbec  was 
going  to  put  in  her  petition,  and  the  inquiries  she  was 
having  made,  and  Mr.  Spyers  tracing  back  various 
details  of  the  lady's  past,  and  informing  her  that  this 
was  what  the  detective  employed  by  Mr.  Delbec  was 
reporting  to  his  employer. 

Mr.  Spyers  ascertained  quite  enough  about  Mrs. 
Delbec's  former  vagaries  to  make  the  witness-box 
anything  but  a  bed  of  roses  for  her,  and  Mr.  Wilkins 
drove  Mr.  Delbec  nearly  mad  by  assuring  him  that 
wherever  he  went  he  was  watched,  and  the  whole  of 
his  proceedings  reported  to  the  solicitor  for  the 
opposite  side. 

'  It's  an  infamy !'  yelled  the  unfortunate  M.P. 
'  There's  no  man  living  who  would  not  resent  such  a 
system  of  espionage.     It  must  be  stopped.' 
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'  It  shall  be  stopped,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  foiling 
your  persecutors  at  every  turn,  and  I  am  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  about  the 
lady  which  will  make  your  hand  strong  if  ever  you 
have  to  show  it.     You  shall  hold  the  trump  card,  sir.' 

Mr.  Delbec  instructed  his  agent  to  spare  no  pains 
and  no  expense  to  settle  the  matter,  and  he  was 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  expenses.  The  firm  of  Spyers 
and  Co.  not  only  paid  their  rent  and  handed  the 
housekeeping  money  over  regularly  to  their  wives,  but 
they  burst  out  into  new  clothes  and  smoked  the  best 
cigars,  and  occasionally,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
chambers,  cracked  a  quart  of  champagne  and  drank 
each  other's  health. 

They  played  the  game  as  long  as  they  thought  it 
wise  to  play  it,  and,  while  playing,  they  took  care  to 
work  as  well.  They  worked  so  effectively  that  at  the 
end  of  six  months  they  had  Mrs.  Delbec's  romantic 
history  complete,  and  neatly  written  out  on  thirty 
sheets  of  foolscap  in  the  most  methodical  manner, 
and  there  were  very  few  links  missing  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  There  was  nothing  very  startling  in  her 
life's  story.  It  only  went  to  show  that  she  was  what 
the  world  would   call  an  adventuress,  and  that  Mr. 
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Delbec  was  not  the  first  prize  she  had  played  for, 
though  he  was  the  prize  she  had  most  effectively 
landed. 

'  I  don't  think  it's  very  strong,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins, 
as  he  read  the  dossier  carefully.  '  If  this  is  a  bold 
woman  this  won't  frighten  her.' 

'  No,'  replied  Mr.  Spyers  thoughtfully,  '  I  don't 
think  it's  much  by  itself,  but  I  don't  forget  that  when 
I  told  her  her  whole  past  life  was  being  inquired  into 
she  u-as  frightened.' 

'  Then  there's  something  we  haven't  found  out.' 

'  I  think  so.' 

'  We'd  better  wait  and  find  it,  then.' 

'No!' 

'Why  not?' 

'  Because  I  think  it  will  do  as  well  if  I  pretend  we 
have  found  it.  At  any  rate,  I'll  go  to  Brussels  to- 
morrow and  try  the  effect.' 

And  to  Brussels  he  went.  And  the  day  after  Mr. 
Wilkins  received  a  telegram. 

'  Keturning  to-night.  Meet  me  Charing  Cross, 
5.40  to-morrow  morning.     Important.' 

'  Hullo  !  What's  up  now  ?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkins. 
'  Nothing  gone  wrong,  I  hope  ?' 
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At  5.40  the  Ostend  mail  steamed  into  Charing 
Cross,  and  Mr.  Spyers  jumped  out  of  a  second-class 
carriage,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  platform  for  his 
partner.  Mr.  Wilkins  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards, puffing  and  blowing.  He  had  forgotten  to 
engage  a  cab,  and  had  to  walk,  which  made  him  late. 

'  Well !'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  all  right  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  we  must  settle  at  once.' 

'  What's  the  hurry  ?    Found  anything  more  out  ?' 

'  No ;  but  I  shall  have  to  if  it  goes  on.  She'll 
settle  now — cheap — one  thousand  pounds  down,  and 
she'll  sign  a  deed  of  separation  and  go  to  America. 
She's  coming  on  by  the  mail  this  morning.  To- 
morrow she'll  meet  Delbec  at  his  solicitors',  and  sign. 
He  can  get  the  deed  drawn  to-day.' 

'  She  undertakes  to  bring  no  petition  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  that's  all  right.  Delbec  will  be  satisfied. 
You've  earned  the  three  hundred — go  and  see  him 
before  he's  time  to  go  out.' 

'  Spyers,  old  chap,  you  know  something.  There  is 
danger.' 

'I  don't  know  anything,  but  I  guess  something, 
and,  dash  it  all !  we  must  be  honest  to  our  clients  if  we 
can.     I  don't  want  to  lose  her  thou.,  you  know.' 
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It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Wilkins  pressed  his  partner  for 
a  further  explanation,  so  he  was  obliged  to  go  off 
without  it  and  interview  the  M.P. 

Mr.  Delbec  was  delighted  at  the  news.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  an  end  to  the  suspense  in  which  the 
threat  of  proceedings  had  kept  him,  and  he  consented 
to  the  terms  at  once,  and  went  off  to  his  solicitors  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries. 

On  the  following  day  at  twelve  o'clock  husband  and 
wife  met  at  the  lawyer's  office,  and  a  deed  was  signed 
which  lifted  the  burden  from  the  M.P.'s  heart.  His 
wife  undertook  to  take  no  further  action  against  him, 
and  he  handed  her  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
it  being  understood  that  she  would  relinquish  his 
name  and  go  to  America. 

Of  course,  it  did  not  exactly  clear  him  of  his  liability 
in  the  event  of  her  making  further  demands  upon 
him.  She  was  his  wife.  But  it  was  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  Mr.  Delbec  believed  that  he  would  be 
troubled  no  further.  He  had  had  enough  of  matri- 
mony, and  wasn't  likely  to  want  to  try  the  experiment 
again,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  gave  him  peace  for  a  time 
and  settled  the  divorce  proceedings. 

As  soon  as  the  deed  was  signed  and  he  had  bidden 
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the  lady  good-bye,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  enjoy  herself  and  do  well  in  the  United  States, 
the  relieved  M.P.  returned  to  his  chambers  and  found 
Mr.  Wilkins  waiting  for  him. 

'I  trust  you  are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my 
labours,  sir,'  said  that  gentleman. 

'  Perfectly,'  said  Mr.  Delbec  ;  '  here  is  your  money, 
and  thank  you.' 

Mr.  Delbec  handed  Mr.  Wilkins  a  cheque  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  at  the  detective's  request  he 
did  not  cross,  but  left  open,  and  the  detective  just  got 
to  the  bank  in  time  to  exchange  it  for  notes. 

When  a  little  later  he  met  Mr.  Spyers  he  handed 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  half,  and  Mr. 
Spyers  then  handed  him  one  hundred  pounds,  his 
half  of  the  two  hundred  pounds  he  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Delbec  (it  was  three  hundred  pounds,  but 
between  partners  little  errors  of  arithmetic  will 
occasionally  happen),  and  then  a  bottle  of  champagne 
was  sent  for,  and  a  bumper  was  drained  to  the  health 
of '  the  parted  pair.' 

'And  now,  Spyers,  old  man,'  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  gazed  contentedly 
at  the  office  ceiling,  '  tell  me  why  you  were  in  such  a 
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hurry  to  get  this  business  closed  up  at  once.  We 
might  have  had  another  hundred  pounds  "ex- 
penses." ' 

'I'll  tell  you  now,  Wilkins,  because  you've  done 
your  duty  by  your  client,  and  played  fair  and  straight, 
as  I  hope  we  always  shall  do.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
very  much  afraid  that  the  marriage  wasn't  a  legal 
one.' 

'  Eh !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkins. 

'  I  knew  she  was  frightened  about  something,  and 
she  blurted  it  out.  She  let  out  she  was  a  widow  when 
she  married  Delbec,  and  on  the  certificate  she  was 
described,  you  know,  as  a  spinster,  and  in  her  maiden 
name.' 

'That  didn't  make  the  marriage  illegal,  did  it?' 
said  Wilkins. 

'  Perhaps  not,  but  she  was  so  thunderingly 
frightened  about  something  that  might  come  out 
that  I've  come  to  my  own  conclusion ' 

'  And  that  is ' 

'  That  Mr.  No.  1.  isn't  dead,'  said  Mr.  Spyers. 

Mr.  Wilkins  drew  a  long  breath. 

'  Phew  !  That's  what  you'd  got  on  your  mind,  was 
it  ?    But,  dash  it  all !  if  we'd  found  that  out  and  told 
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Delbec,  I#should  still  have  done  my  duty  to  my  client 
and  earned  the  three  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Yes,  my  boy,'  replied  Mr.  Spyers  ;  '  but  I  should 
have  sold  my  client,  for  she  wouldn't  have  got  her 
thou.,  and,  hang  it  all !  you  know,  in  a  firm  it's  just 
as  well  that  both  the  partners  should  be  honest  and 
serve  their  clients  faithfully.' 

The  firm  of  Spyers  and  Co.  still  flourishes.  Busi- 
ness has  come  rapidly,  and  the  capital  acquired  over 
the  Delbec  case  has  been  used  to  a  good  purpose. 

And  the  trade-mark  of  the  firm  is  still  'Absolute 
Discretion.' 


A   FIVE-POUND   NOTE 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  Piccadilly  Circus  was 
thronged.  At  the  corner  a  number  of  respectable 
people,  who  had  been  to  places  of  amusement,  were 
waiting  patiently  for  the  heavily-laden  buses  that 
drew  up  one  after  another. 

As  each  bus  drew  up  at  the  kerb  the  little  crowd 
pressed  forward,  and  there  was  the  usual  wild  struggle 
for  places,  in  which  men  and  women  alike  forgot  the 
first  principles  of  politeness,  and  remembered  only 
that  it  was  late  at  night,  and  home  was  a  long  way 
off. 

On  the  pavement,  laughing,  singing,  and  hustling 
each  other,  were  a  number  of  disreputable  people, 
male  and  female — women  old  and  young,  who  bore 
upon  then  faces  the  brand  of  then-  calling,  and  men 
old  and  young,  who  sauntered  leisurely,  cigar  in 
mouth,  up   and   down,   surveying  the  poor  painted 
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creatures  of  the  Christian  slave-market  with  a  critical 
eye. 

A  tall,  military-looking  man  of  about  forty,  whose 
Inverness  cape,  worn  wide  open,  revealed  the  large 
expanse  of  snowy  shirt-front  peculiar  to  evening  dress, 
stood  at  the  corner  smoking  a  cigarette. 

Standing  well  back  against  the  shutters  of  Swan 
and  Edgar's,  he  was  in  a  position  to  scrutinize  every 
woman  who  passed. 

Several  looked  at  him — one  or  two  spoke  to  him — 
but  he  took  no  notice. 

One  pale-faced  girl,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  after 
passing  him  twice,  came  back  and  stood  beside  him. 
He  moved  a  few  paces  away,  and  she  followed  him 
and  wished  him  good-evening. 

He  looked  at  her  almost  contemptuously,  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  walked  in  the  opposite  direction. 
She  followed  him,  and,  coming  up  by  his  side,  walked 
towards  St.  James's  Hall  with  him. 

'  I  want  to  get  home,'  she  said,  '  and  I  haven't  a 
copper.    Won't  you  give  me  my  bus  fare  ?' 

The  man  laughed. 

'  Only  a  bus  fare  ?'  he  said.  '  I  thought  all  you 
young  ladies  wanted  cab  fares  ?' 

13 
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'  I'm  not  pretending,  sir,'  the  girl  replied.  '  I've  a 
sick  child  at  home,  and  I  haven't  a  shilling  in  the 
world.  If  you'll  give  me  the  money  for  my  bus  you 
can  see  me  into  it.' 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket. 

'  You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  you,  I  suppose,  but 
there's  your  fare;'  and  he  handed  her  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  sixpence. 

The  girl  took  the  coin,  thanked  him,  and  turned 
away.  A  minute  afterwards  she  was  by  his  side 
again. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you've  given  me  half  a 
sovereign,'  she  said,  holding  the  coin  up  that  he  might 
see  it. 

Now,  John  Alister  was  a  man  about  town  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  an  old  habitue  of 
the  West  End  thoroughfares  where  the  night  side  of 
'  life '  is  to  be  seen,  and  he  had  a  long  experience  of 
the  class  of  ladies  who  ask  gentlemen  for  'cab 
fares.' 

'You're  a  queer  sort,'  he  exclaimed,  staring  hard  at 
the  girl.  '  "What's  the  game  ?  Do  you  think  I  shall 
take  the  half-sovereign  back  and  give  you  a  sovereign 
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for  your  honesty  ?    Have  you  tried  the  dodge  before 
and  found  it  answer  ?' 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  girl  indignantly.  '  I  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  wanted  enough  to  pay  my  bus  fare. 
You  meant  to  give  me  sixpence,  and  you  made  a 
mistake.  Here's  your  half-sovereign  ;  I'll  walk 
home.' 

Alister  shook  his  head. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  you'd  better  keep  it.  It 
will  do  you  more  good  than  it  will  me.  I'm  sorry 
if  I've  insulted  you,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Shake 
hands.' 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  girl  took  it,  and  he 
held  it  a  moment  to  get  a  good  look  at  her. 

They  were  standing  in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp. 

John  Alister  saw  that  the  girl  was  young  and  had 
been  pretty,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

'Come,  come,  little  one,'  he  said  kindly;  'I  see 
I've  made  a  mistake,  but  you  needn't  take  it  to  heart. 
When  a  girl  asks  a  man  for  money  in  such  a  place  as 
this ' 

'  You  are  right,'  replied  the  girl,  interrupting  him. 
'  I've  never  done  it  before,  but — but  you  looked  like 
a  gentleman,  and  I  was  so  tired  and  so  faint  I  didn't 
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feel  strong  enough  to  walk  home,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
back  to  my  baby.' 

'  Well,  you  shan't  go  away  and  think  I'm  a  black- 
guard. I  don't  mean  to  insult  you  again,  and  I 
believe  every  word  you  say.  I'm  sorry  you're  in 
great  trouble,  and  I  should  like  to  help  you.  Will 
you  take  this  for  the  little  one  ?' 

He  took  a  five-pound  note  from  his  pocket  and 
pressed  it  into  the  girl's  hand. 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  closed  her 
hand  upon  the  gift. 

'  I  will  take  it,'  she  said,  '  for,  God  knows,  I  want 
it !  Ah,  sir,  you  don't  know  what  you  have  saved  me 
from ;  but  I  can  only  take  it  on  one  condition  !' 

'Well?' 

'  That  you  give  me  an  address  to  which  I  can 
return  it.' 

John  Alister  laughed. 

'  If  it  will  make  the  gift  more  acceptable  to  you,' 
he  said,  '  you  shall  have  it  on  your  own  terms. 
You  can  return  it  to  John  Alister,  the  Talbot  Club, 
Piccadilly.' 

The  girl  repeated  the  words  slowly  to  impress  them 
on  her  memory. 
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'"John  Alister,  the  Talbot  Club,  Piccadilly." 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Alister,  and  good-night.' 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in  a  moment  was 
gone. 

'  This  is  a  queer  go !'  exclaimed  Alister,  looking 
after  her.  '  I  wonder  what  her  story  is  ?  Poor  little 
woman,  I  suppose  it's  the  old  one — a  little  work-girl 
who's  come  to  grief,  and  wants  to  keep  straight  if  she 
can.  ...  I  suppose    I    shall    never    see    my    fiver 

again.' 

***** 

Mr.  John  Alister  was  what  is  popularly  known  as  a 
good  fellow.  He  had  inherited  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  his  father  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
and  he  had  had  his  fling  with  it.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  was  a  little  tired  of  the  game,  and  he 
sat  down  to  look  the  future  in  the  face.  He  saw  that 
if  he  went  on  at  the  rate  he  had  been  going  he  would 
be  left  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  so  he  dropped 
some  of  his  expensive  habits,  reckoned  up  his  avail- 
able capital,  found  that  by  investing  it  he  would  be 
sure  to  secure  £500  a  year,  and  this  he  presently  did. 
Then  he  looked  about  him  for  a  means  of  employing 
his  leisure  and  keeping  himself  out  of  mischief,  and 
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he  found  a  secretaryship  which  was  worth  another 
.£500,  and  the  duties  of  which  were  not  too  onerous. 

On  a  thousand  a  year  he  could  live  comfortably  in 
a  set  of  modest  chambers,  and,  having  no  desire  to 
marry  and  incur  domestic  responsibilities,  he  was  able 
to  live  a  pleasant,  enjoyable  life. 

He  belonged  to  a  good  club,  and  his  income  was 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  knock  about  town  after 
business  hours,  and  to  enjoy  himself  after  the  fashion 
of  his  kind.  Enjoying  himself  in  this  way,  it  was  not 
likely  that  his  adventure  in  Piccadilly  would  make 
any  great  impression  upon  him.  In  a  few  nights  he 
had  forgotten  it  altogether,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
considerable  astonishment  that  about  a  month  after- 
wards, opening  a  letter  one  evening,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  club  for  him,  he  found  in  it  a  brand-new 
five-pound  note. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  it  must  be  from  some 
friend  who  owed  him  a  fiver  for  a  bet,  which  he  had 
forgotten,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  when  he  had 
read  the  letter  in  which  the  note  was  enclosed,  his 
curious  adventure  in  Piccadilly  came  back  to  him  at 
once. 

This  was  the  letter  : 
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'Sir, 

'  I  send  you  back  the  money  you  so  kindly  lent 
me  one  night  in  Piccadilly.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  you  for  your  kindness. 

'Yours  sincerely, 

'Lilian  Wilson.' 

'Well,  I'm  hanged!'  exclaimed  John  Alister,  as  he 
looked  at  the  note.  '  This  is  honesty  with  a  vengeance. 
I  never  expected  to  see  that  again.  Poor  little  girl !  I 
hope  she  has  not  put  herself  to  any  trouble  to  pay  this 
back.     She  was  welcome  to  it.' 

He  turned  to  the  letter  again  to  see  if  there  was  any 
address  on  it.  There  was  nothing  but  '  London.'  It 
was  evident  that  Lilian  Wilson  did  not  desire  an 
acknowledgment. 

John  Alister  put  the  five -pound  note  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket and  the  letter  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 
strolled  into  the  smoking-room,  sat  down,  and  picked 
up  an  evening  paper  and  began  to  read. 

Presently  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  sensational 
headline.  A  terrible  outrage  had  been  committed  in 
a  railway-train.  An  old  gentleman  had  been  mur- 
derously assaulted  and  left  for  dead  in  a  first-class 
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compartment  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Eailway  late  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  ticket-collector  at  Preston  Park  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  outrage,  and  he  at  once  raised  an  alarm. 
The  old  gentleman  was  alive,  but  unconscious,  and 
bleeding  from  a  terrible  wound  in  the  head. 

Inquiries  made  along  the  line  and  at  the  station 
had  elicited  the  fact  that  a  dark,  well-dressed  young 
man  had  entered  the  carriage  at  London  Bridge,  and 
a  man  answering  the  description  had  alighted  at 
Kedhill.  Between  Bedhill  and  Preston  Park  no 
one,  it  was  presumed,  had  entered  the  carriage,  or  an 
alarm  would  have  been  raised.  The  police  were  busily 
engaged  in  searching  for  that  dark  young  man. 

The  identity  of  the  injured  man  had  been  proved  by 
papers  found  in  his  possession,  and  his  friends  had 
been  communicated  with.  He  was  found  to  be  a  Mr. 
Solomon  Turner,  a  retired  tradesman  living  in  London, 
who  was  going  to  Brighton  for  a  fortnight  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  His  brother,  Mr.  James  Turner, 
who  identified  him,  at  once  put  the  crime  down  to 
robbery,  as  Mr.  Turner  had  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture cashed  a  cheque  for  ;£55  at  the  bank,  and  had 
placed  the  notes  which  he  received  in  his  pocket-book. 
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His  brother  knew  this  for  fact,  as  he  accompanied  him 
to  the  station,  and  saw  him  pay  for  his  ticket  with 
one  of  the  five-pound  notes.  The  others  were  then 
in  his  possession. 

Mr.  James  Turner  did  not  see  his  brother  into  a 
carriage.  He  was  early,  and  he  left  him  on  the 
platform,  having  an  appointment  elsewhere. 

The  change  was  still  in  the  pocket  of  the  injured 
man.  His  gold  watch  and  chain  were  still  about 
him,  but  the  pocket-book  and  the  ten  five-pound 
notes  were  missing. 

The  police  had  at  once  communicated  with  the 
bank,  and  obtained  the  numbers  of  the  notes.  The 
numbers  were  published  in  the  paper  in  order  that, 
should  any  person  attempt  to  pass  one,  the  police 
might  be  instantly  communicated  with.  They  ran 
from  BL  74,886  to  BL  74,895  inclusive. 

John  Alister  read  the  account  of  the  outrage 
through,  and  put  the  paper  down.  He  remembered 
the  note  he  had  just  received  from  Lilian  Wilson. 
Smiling  to  himself  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  crime,  he  drew  it 
from  his  pocket,  and  just  out  of  mere  idle  curiosity 
looked  at  the  number  printed  on  it. 
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With  an  exclamation  of  horror  he  let  the  note  fall 
on  to  his  lap,  and  picked  up  the  paper  again  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  right. 

The  number  of  the  note  in  his  possession  was 
BL  74,889. 

It  was  one  of  the  notes  which  had  been  stolen  by 
the  person  who  had  left  Mr.  Solomon  Turner  for 
dead  in  a  first-class  carriage  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Bailway. 

It  took  John  Alister  a  minute  or  two  to  realize  the 
situation.  Then  he  burst  into  a  profuse  perspiration. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  a  note  which  was  a  clue  to  a 
murderous  outrage — perhaps  to  a  murder,  for  according 
to  the  report  the  old  gentleman's  life  was  despaired  of. 

What  was  he  to  do?  His  duty  was  plain.  He 
must  go  at  once  with  the  note  to  Scotland  Yard,  and 
explain  how  it  came  into  his  possession.  Fortunately, 
he  had  Lilian  Wilson's  note  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

He  took  the  letter  and  the  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  examined  the  latter  closely.  The  letter 
had  been  posted  that  very  day.  He  inquired  of  the 
hall-porter  when  it  arrived,  and  was  informed  that  it 
came  by  the  last  post. 
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'It  must  have  been  posted  this  afternoon,'  he 
said  to  himself.  '  The  girl  must  have  received  it 
from  someone  this  morning  —  possibly  from  the 
murderer.' 

John  Alister  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  In 
the  first  place,  he  didn't  want  the  story  of  his  lending 
a  fiver  to  a  girl  in  Piccadilly  to  get  into  the  papers, 
and  he  didn't  see  how  it  was  to  be  kept  out,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  he  had  an  idea  that  his  information 
to  the  police  would  drag  this  girl  into  the  affair  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner. 

He  didn't  believe  for  one  moment  that  Lilian 
Wilson  had  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  real  owner- 
ship of  the  note  she  had  sent  him.  He  argued  with 
himself  that  had  she  for  one  moment  believed  it  to  be 
the  proceeds  of  a  crime,  she  would  not  have  sent  it  to 
him.  It  would  have  been  running  the  risk  of  in- 
criminating herself. 

'  I  can't  help  the  consequences,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  I  must  go  to  Scotland  Yard  at  once  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything.' 

John  Alister,  as  soon  as  he  had  thoroughly  made 
up  his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do,  felt  that  he  ought 
to  do  it  at  once. 
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He  would  have  preferred  to  '  sleep  on  it,'  to  put  the 
business  off  until  the  morning ;  but  he  felt  that  by  so 
doing  he  might  be  aiding  a  criminal's  escape  from 
justice.  His  '  clue '  might  be  invaluable  to  the  police 
at  the  present  moment. 

He  pulled  himself  together,  and  ordered  the  waiter 
to  bring  him  a  liqueur-glass  of  brandy.  He  wanted 
to  steady  his  nerves  a  little  before  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  Scotland  Yard. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  brandy  a  waiter  came 
in  with  a  message  from  the  hall-porter  to  him.  A 
young  lady  had  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Alister,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  was  in  the  club. 

Alister  took  the  note  and  opened  it.  It  was  from 
Lilian  Wilson : 

'Sib, 

'  Will  you  see  me  at  once  ?    I  am  outside  the 
club.     It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

'My  God!  Then  she  knows  about  the  murder,'  he 
thought ;  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went  out  into 
the  street. 

The  girl  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  five-pound  note 
was  standing  in  the  shadow,  a  little  way  from  the 
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club  entrance.     She  saw  him  come  out,  and  walked 
towards  him  at  once. 

Directly  she  came  into  the  light  of  the  lamp  he 
saw  that  her  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping. 

'  Mr.  Alister,'  exclaimed  the  girl,  before  he  had 
time  to  say  a  word,  '  you  won't  mind  my  sending  for 
you  like  this,  but  I  want  to  see  you  about  something 
— about  something  very  terrible.' 

' 1  can  guess  what  it  is,'  replied  Alister.  '  I  have 
compared  the  number  of  the  note  you  sent  me  to-day, 
with  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
outrage  on  the  railway.' 

'  Have  you  ?'  cried  the  girl.     '  Then  you  know ' 

'That  it  is  one  of  the  missing  notes.  But  come, 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  directly  concerned  in  this 
terrible  business.  Tell  me — how  do  you  come  to 
know  that  it  is  one  of  them  ?  Young  ladies  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  number  of  a  note  before 
they  send  it  away,  I  fancy.' 

'  I  know  it  is  one  of  them,'  said  the  girl,  '  because 
I  have  the  others.  See !'  she  exclaimed,  drawing  an 
envelope  from  her  pocket  and  taking  a  number  of 
folded  bank-notes  out ;  '  here  are  all  the  missing  notes 
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with  the  exception  of  the  one  I  sent  you  this  after- 
noon.' 

John  Alister  was  completely  taken  aback.  How 
did  this  girl,  who  not  so  long  ago  had  asked  him  for 
her  fare  in  Piccadilly,  come  to  be  possessed  of  fifty 
pounds — and  of  fifty  pounds  in  bank-notes  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  victim  of  an  attempted  murder  ? 

Alister  hesitated  before  he  replied.  His  first  idea 
was  that  he  ought  at  once  to  call  a  policeman,  but 
he  felt  that  the  girl  was  acting  fairly  by  him,  and 
concealing  nothing.  She  had  come  to  him  of  her 
own  free-will,  and  she  had  made  no  concealment  of 
the  possession  of  the  stolen  property. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  said  presently,  '  this  is  a  very 
serious  affair.  You  must  go  to  the  authorities  and 
tell  them  all  you  know.  Of  course,  you  have  come 
by  these  notes  innocently  enough,  but  they  are  a 
most  important  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  man  who 
committed  the  crime.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  any 
impertinent  questions,  but  you'll  have  to  say  from 
whom  you  obtained  these  notes.' 

'  That's  the  worst  of  it,'  answered  the  girl,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  '  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  can't ; 
and  I  came  to  see  you  to-night  hoping  I  should  be 
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able  to  stop  your  going  to  the  police  and  saying  how 
you  got  the  note  in  your  possession.' 

'Good  heavens!'  exclaimed  John  Alister.  'You 
mustn't  talk  to  me  like  that.  You  cannot  expect  that 
I  shall  help  you  to  keep  a  matter  like  this  secret. 
Why,  it's  assisting  a  murderer  !' 

'  But  if  you  know  all — if  I  tell  you  all ' 

'My  good  girl,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
you  are  innocent  of  any  evil  intention  in  the  matter ; 
but,  after  all,  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  I 
know  nothing  about  you  except  that  I  met  you  in 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  gave  you  five  pounds.' 

'  No !  you  lent  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  honestly 
returned  it  to  you.' 

'  That  is  true ;  but  the  note  you  send  me  is  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  robbery — a  robbery  with  murderous 
violence.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  girl,  brushing  her  tears  away  and 
hardening  her  face,  '  at  any  rate,  I  am  here,  and  I 
have  shown  you  the  notes.  I  have  concealed  nothing. 
You  have  me  in  your  power.  At  any  moment  you 
can  seize  my  arm  and  call  a  policeman.  Will  you 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  before  you  decide  what  you 
will  do  ?' 
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'  Yes  ;  I  don't  think  I  can  be  doing  any  harm.  But 
I  don't  think  anything  you  can  say  will  induce  me  to 
alter  my  mind.' 

'  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  first ;  then,  when  I  have 
told  you,  you  can  decide.  It  is  not  very  much  I  am 
going  to  ask  you.  See,  here  are  the  notes  I  have — 
take  them.' 

She  handed  the  envelope  with  the  notes  in  it  to 
Alister. 

He  took  the  packet  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  '  you  have  all  the  notes.  To- 
morrow you  can  take  them  to  Scotland  Yard.  I  want 
you  to  take  them  to-morrow,  but  not  to-night.' 

'  Why  not  to-night  ?' 

'  Because  I  don't  want  to  be  hunted  down  to-night. 
I  don't  want  to  be  traced  by  the  police.' 

'  What  have  you  to  fear  ?' 

'  Nothing  for  myself — everything  for  my  husband.' 

'Your  husband !' 

'  Yes ;  the  man  who  gave  me  those  notes  was  my 
husband.' 

'  Is  he  a  dark  young  man  ?' 

'  No ;  he  is  not  the  man  who  travelled  with  Mr. 
Turner — don't  have  any  fear.     I  am  not  asking  you 
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to  shield  a  thief  and  an  assassin.  I  am  asking  you 
to  shield  a  man  who  has  suffered  much  already,  but 
who  will  suffer  more  if  you  refuse  my  request  to-night.' 

'  Well,  tell  me  your  story.  I  shall  know  better  how 
to  answer  you  when  I  have  heard  it.' 

'  The  night  I  saw  you  I  was  in  terrible  distress. 
You  thought  I  was  much  as  the  other  women  who 
were  in  Piccadilly,  laughing  and  joking  and  carrying 
on.  You  were  mistaken.  I  was  only  a  wife  and  a 
mother  in  terrible  trouble.  I  had  been  waiting  about 
all  day,  hoping  to  meet  my  husband,  who  had  been 
trying  to  get  a  little  money  for  me  and  the  child — 
the  child  who  was  ill.  He  didn't  keep  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  hadn't  a  penny,  and  I  wanted  to  get  back 
to  my  baby.  I  heard  women  ask  men  for  cab-fares  ; 
I  saw  money  given.  I  thought  I  would  ask  someone 
for  a  bus  fare,  for  I  was  worn  out,  and  dreaded  the 
long  weary  walk  home.  You  looked  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I,  with  the  recklessness  of  despair,  asked  you. 
You  know  the  rest.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  broke  in  Alister.  '  If  you 
have  a  husband,  why  did  you  want  to  wait  about 
Piccadilly  to  meet  him?  Why  shouldn't  you  have 
waited  at  home  for  him  ?' 

■    14 
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'  Why  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  and  in  telling  you 
I'm  trusting  you  with  the  secret  of  my  life.  My 
husband  had  made  himself  liable  to  the  law.  He  had 
in  a  fit  of  desperation — madness,  call  it  what  you  like 
— used  money  belonging  to  his  employers.  He  thought 
his  father  would  give  him  the  money  to  enable  him  to 
pay  it  back  before  his  crime  was  discovered.  His 
father  refused  :  sent  him  away  from  his  door  with 
hard,  cruel  words  ;  and  then  he  was  afraid  to  go  back 
to  his  situation — afraid  to  return  to  me  and  his  child. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  arrested.  After  he 
had  gone  I  did  a  little  work,  and  kept  the  home 
together  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  work  fell  off,  and  the 
night  that  you  met  me  I  hadn't  a  penny  in  the  world. 
I  used  to  meet  him  once  a  week  near  the  circus. 
It  was  my  night.  He  had  written  to  me  that  he 
would  make  one  more  appeal  to  his  father,  tell  him  of 
his  marriage  to  me,  of  his  child,  and  try  and  touch 
his  heart  that  way.  But  I  waited  for  him,  and  he 
never  came,  and  I  knew  that  his  last  effort  had 
failed.' 

'  But  your  husband — Mr.  Wilson  ?' 

'  His  name  is  not  Wilson  ;  Wilson  is  only  the  name 
I  used  to  sign  my  letter  to  you.     My  name  is  Lilian 
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Turner  ;  my  husband  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  was 
robbed  and  left  for  dead  in  the  railway-carriage.' 

'Good  God!' 

A  horrible  idea  flashed  through  John  Alister's 
mind.  He  believed  now  that  this  poor  girl's  husband 
had  attacked  and  robbed  his  own  father,  and  that  the 
wife  was  trying  to  stop  him  from  giving  his  informa- 
tion, lest  it  should  bring  her  husband  to  the  gallows. 

Lilian  Turner  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her 
companion's  mind. 

'  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,'  she  exclaimed ; 
'  but  you  are  wrong.  Do  you  think,  if  it  was  so  bad 
as  that,  I  should  be  talking  here  with  you  now  ? 
No ;  my  husband  has  made  one  terrible  mistake  in 
his  life — for  that,  if  he  were  arrested  now,  he  would 
have  to  answer  ;  but  he  has  no  share  in  this  terrible 
crime  !' 

'  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  looks  very  black 
against  him.  Mr.  James  Turner  saw  these  notes  in 
your  father-in-law's  possession  at  the  station.  He 
took  one  of  them  to  pay  for  his  ticket.  He  then  went 
on  the  platform  and  into  the  train,  and  in  that  train 
he  is  found  nearly  murdered  with  the  notes  missing. 
These  notes  were  in  your  husband's  possession  to-day, 
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for  you  say  he  gave  them  to  you.     Unless  he  stole 
them  from  his  father,  how  did  he  get  them  ?' 

'  I'll  tell  you  how  he  got  them.  My  husband  saw 
his  father  the  night  before  he  left  for  London  and 
made  one  last  appeal  to  him.  At  that  interview  he 
told  him  all — told  him  of  his  marriage,  of  his  child, 
of  the  foolish,  wicked  thing  he  had  done,  and  of  all  he 
had  suffered.  He  must  have  touched  his  heart  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  he  promised  to  think  it  over,  and 
told  him  to  meet  him  on  the  platform  at  London 
Bridge  the  next  evening.  My  husband  went  and  met 
his  father  there,  and  his  father  gave  him  fifty  pounds 
in  notes,  bidding  him  go  at  once  to  his  employers  and 
place  himself  at  their  mercy,  offering  at  the  same  time 
the  money,  about  thirty  pounds,  of  which  he  had 
made  use.  That  money  my  husband  brought  to  me 
that  night.  It  was  in  my  possession  that  night. 
To-day  my  husband  was  to  have  taken  the  thirty 
pounds  to  his  employers ;  but  at  the  last  moment  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  go.  I  went, 
and  they  were  out.  I  came  back  and  sent  you  five 
out  of  the  twenty  pounds  he  had  to  spare.  After 
I  had  posted  it  my  husband  came  in  with  a  white, 
terrified  face,  and  a  paper  in  his  hand.     "My  God  !" 
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he  said,  "my  poor  father  has  been  murdered,  and  the 
murder  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed  for  these 
notes.  See,  here  are  the  numbers  of  them  in  the 
paper.  No  one  knew  that  I  went  to  meet  him  on  the 
platform ;  no  one  saw  him  give  them  to  me.  My 
God — my  God !  what  will  people  think  ?"  I  left 
him  at  home,  and  I  came  here  to  see  you  at  once,  if 
possible,  and  tell  you  everything.  Now  you  know. 
Give  us  till  to-morrow.  To-morrow  my  husband  will 
have  had  time  to  recover  his  courage.  To-morrow  he 
shall  go  to  the  police  and  tell  everything.  If  you  go 
with  this  note  to-night  and  put  them  on  his  track, 
they  will  find  him,  and  he  will  be  arrested.  That  will 
be  against  him — terribly  against  him.' 

'  Have  you  told  me  everything  ?'  asked  John  Alister, 
looking  into  the  girl's  face. 

'Everything  !' 

'  Why  did  your  husband  quarrel  with  his  father  ?' 

'  His  father  was  a  very  stern  man,  and  my  husband 
was  hot-tempered.  They  quarrelled,  and  his  father 
told  him  to  go  and  earn  his  own  living  and  trouble 
him  no  more,  and  he  went.  It  was  after  he  left  his 
father's  house  that  I  met  him  and  married  him.  I 
was  in  employment  then.     I  was  in  a  milliner's  shop. 
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I  earned  my  living  as  a  milliner  while  I  could  after 
my  husband  left  me.' 

John  Alister  knew  instinctively  that  the  girl's  story 
was  true.  He  guessed  she  was  just  a  hard-working 
little  woman,  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  wrong, 
and  he  felt  sorry  for  her  ;  but  he  didn't  quite  see 
keeping  the  secret  of  those  terrible  five-pound  notes. 
He  felt  that  he  would  be  acting  wrongly  in  doing  so. 

'  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Mrs.  Turner,'  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  '  I'll  come  back  with  you,  if  you'll 
allow  me,  and  see  your  husband.  I'm  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  able  to  advise  him.' 

'  Very  well ;  come.  It's  a  long  way.  We  live  at 
Kentish  Town.' 

'  We  can  take  a  cab.' 

Alister  hailed  a  cab,  and  the  strange  couple  got 
into  it,  and  were  driven  to  Kentish  Town.  Mrs. 
Turner  lived  in  a  side- street  running  out  of  the  main 
road. 

She  opened  the  door  with  a  latchkey,  and  they 
went  upstairs  together. 

John  Alister  thought  it  was  the  strangest  adventure 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

As  they  entered  the  little  sitting-room  a  young  man 
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of  six-  or  seven-and-twenty  started  up,  horrified.  He 
had  heard  the  sound  of  a  man's  footsteps  on  the 
stairs. 

'Don't  be  alarmed,  dear,'  said  his  wife.  'This  is 
a  friend.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  has  the  five- 
pound  note.' 

Turner  sank  back  into  the  chair  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

'  My  wife  has  told  you  all  ?'  he  said. 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  you  won't  go  to  the  police  to-night  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  must ;  but  I  want  you  to  come  with  me. 
It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  believe  me.' 

For  over  half  an  hour  John  Alister  sat  in  the  little 
room  and  urged  the  terrified  man  to  do  the  only 
sensible  thing  possible,  and  at  last  he  consented  ;  and 
after  a  painful  farewell  scene  with  his  wife  (for  he 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  be  arrested  and  locked 
up),  young  Turner  went  downstairs  with  John 
Alister,  and  they  drove  to  Scotland  Yard  together, 
and  were  shown  into  the  presence  of  the  officer  in 
charge. 

John  Alister  commenced  by  handing  over  to  the 
astonished  functionary  a  bundle  of  bank-notes. 
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'  Those  notes,'  he  said,  'you  "will  find  are  the  notes 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Turner  in  the 
Brighton  train.' 

The  inspector  looked  up  sharply. 

'  How  did  they  come  into  your  possession  ?'  he 
inquired. 

'  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Turner's  son.  He  will  tell 
you  all  about  them.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Turner's  son,'  said  the  officer, 
turning  to  the  terrified  man.  '  Then  I  have  good 
news  for  you.  Your  father  has  recovered  conscious- 
ness, and  has  been  able  to  speak.' 

'  He  has  spoken  ?  He  has  explained  that  he  gave 
these  notes  to  me  ?' 

'  No.  He  has  said  very  little,  for  he  has  not  been 
able  to  talk ;  but  we  know  about  these  notes.' 

'  You  know ' 

'  Yes.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  about  your  pos- 
session of  them.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co. — who,  I 
believe,  were  at  one  time  your  employers — have  called 
upon  us  to-day,  and  produced  a  letter  from  your 
father.' 

'  A  letter  from  my  father  !' 

'A  letter   written   the    night    before    he    left    for 
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Brighton.  He  informed  them  that  he  intended  on 
the  morrow  to  give  you  a  sum  of  money,  and  that 
you  would  call  upon  them  and  make  them  a  payment, 
and  he  trusted,  for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship, 
that  they  would  receive  you  kindly.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  cried  the  son.  '  Then  there  will  be 
no  suspicion  attaching  to  me  now.' 

'No.  We  might  have  suspected  you,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  notes  would  have  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  your  story  might  have  been  uncorroborated ; 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  that  now.  To-night  we  have 
arrested  a  man  who  is  the  undoubted  culprit.  He 
is  a  well-known  bad  character.  He  must  have  seen 
those  notes  in  your  father's  possession  at  the  ticket- 
office;  and  doubtless,  seeing  your  father  afterwards 
in  an  empty  carriage,  he  got  in  with  the  intention 
of  robbing  him.  He  did  not  see  your  father  part 
with  the  notes  to  you,  evidently.  He  spent  his  time 
searching  for  the  notes,  and  probably  the  train  pulling 
up  at  Eedhill  stopped  him  robbing  your  father  of  the 
few  articles  of  value  he  had  about  him,  and  he  left 
the  train  at  once  and  made  his  escape.  We  traced 
him  by  the  description,  and  arrested  him  to-night. 
There  is  blood  on  his  clothes,  and  he  has  been  identi- 
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fied  by  the  porter  at  Eedhill.  Leave  us  your  address, 
and  we  will  communicate  further  particulars  to- 
morrow.' 

Outside  in  the  open  air  young  Turner  reeled  and 
grasped  John  Alister's  arm.  The  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  had  been  almost  too  much  for  him. 

He  was  free  from  the  load  which  had  been  upon 
him  for  months — free  from  this  new  terror  which  had 
come  upon  him  like  an  avalanche.  His  employers 
had  not  betrayed  him  to  the  police. 

He  insisted  upon  Alister  accompanying  him  to  his 
home  and  helping  him  to  tell  the  good  news  to  his 
wife — the  good  news  that  he  need  have  no  further 
fear,  and  that  his  father  was  out  of  danger. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Solomon  Turner  recovered  his  health  and 
strength  in  time,  and  appeared  to  give  evidence 
against  the  would-be  assassin,  who  was  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  He  freely  forgave 
his  son  all  past  peccadilloes,  and  took  his  daughter- 
in-law  to  his  heart  and  home. 

They  are  a  happy,  united  family  now,  and  one  of 
their  most  constant  visitors  is  Mr.  John  Alister. 

But   there   is  a  tacit   understanding  between   Mr. 
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Alister  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  junior  that  no 
mention  shall  ever  be  made  of  the  five-pound  note 
lent  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  which  was  the  prologue  to 
what  looked  at  one  time  like  being  a  very  terrible 
tragedy. 
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'  What  a  magnificent  creature !'  exclaimed  young 
Sir  George  Murgatroyd,  as  he  sat  in  the  stalls  of  the 
Apollo  Music  Hall  and  listened  to  Miss  Daisy 
Delamere,  who,  amid  rapturous  applause,  was  singing 
her  well-known  ditty  of  '  Then  you  jerk  the  other 
elbow.' 

'  She's  a  stunner,  isn't  she  ?'  said  his  companion, 
Bob  Ballantine.  '  I  know  her  well ;  would  you  like  to 
be  introduced  ?' 

'  By  Jove !  that  I  should,  old  fellow.  She's  a 
clinker,  and  no  mistake.  Wouldn't  she  look  well  on 
my  dog-cart?    Give  some  of  the  other  chaps  fits.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  dog-cart,  Murgy ;  don't 
run  your  precious  noddle  against  a  brick  wall.  Miss 
Delamere's  a  star,  you  know,  a  tip-top  artiste,  and  a 
young  lady  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  doesn't  hop  up  on  to  the  first  dog-cart  that  comes 
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along.  If  I  introduce  you,  you'll  have  to  behave  your- 
self.    Understand  !' 

'  Oh,  all  right,  Bob  !  It's  only  my  way  of  talking. 
You've  never  known  me  make  an  ass  of  myself  yet, 
have  you  ?' 

'  It  depends  on  what  you  call  making  an  ass  of 
yourself.  I  know  I  got  into  fearful  hot  water  at  the 
Camelia  Club  for  taking  you  there  the  other  night.' 

'  Oh,  well,  I  was  a  bit  on,  that  night !' 

'  A  bit  on  ,•  I  should  think  you  were  a  bit  off.  I 
give  you  my  word  that  when  I  saw  you  brandishing  a 
bottle  of  fizz  and  threatening  to  spread  poor  old 
Colonel  Blab's  brains  on  the  carpets,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  taken  you  by  the  collar  and  given  you  a 
thundering  good  hiding.' 

'  Well,  what  did  he  insult  me  for  by  calling  me  a 
silly  young  fool  ?' 

'  He  was  quite  right,  old  chappie ;  you  were  a  silly 
young  fool.  The  way  you  were  carrying  on  with 
Madame  Toulon,  who's  old  enough  to  be  your  mother, 
was  ridiculous.' 

'  I  was  only  chaffing  her.  You  don't  suppose  I  was 
really  flirting  with  an  old  girl  like  that !' 

'  My  dear  boy,  if  you  weren't  such  a  fearfully  callow 
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bird,  you'd  have  known  that  Mrs.  Toulon  is  really 
Mrs.  Colonel  Blab.' 

'Go  on  !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she's  the 
Colonel's  wife  ?' 

'  Well,  it's  a  bit  of  a  morganatic  mix.  She  hasn't 
got  exactly  the  sort  of  certificate  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  would  say  "Eight  you  are  "  to  if  it  was 
presented  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Drawing-room 
day ;  but  they  have  their  breakfast  bacon  off  the  same 
rasher,  and  their  morning  milk  is  left  down  the  same 
area.' 

'  Ah,  I  begin  to  see  now  !' 

'  It  oughtn't  to  have  strained  your  eyesight  much  to 
see  it  before.' 

'  But,  I  say,  Blab  isn't  the  Colonel's  real  name, 
is  it  ?' 

'  You  are  a  treat,  Murgy,'  exclaimed  Bob,  leaning 
back  in  his  stall,  and  roaring  so  loudly  that,  the  stage 
being  occupied  by  a  sentimental  lady  who  was  warbling 
a  consumptive  love  -  song  three  bars  behind  the 
orchestra,  the  chairman  rapped  his  hammer  smartly 
on  the  table,  and  indignantly  said :  '  Order,  order,  if 
you  please !' 

'  Blab  his  real  name  ?'  said  Bob,  wiping  the  tears 
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from  his  eyes.  '  Oh,  Murgy,  you'll  be  the  death  of 
me  some  day,  I  know  you  will !' 

'  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at ;  everybody  spoke 
of  him  as  old  Blab.' 

'  Of  course  they  did.  He  got  that  name  years  ago, 
and  it'll  stick  to  him  till  he  gets  his  right  name  back 
again  on  a  tombstone.  He's  called  Blab,  my  boy, 
because  when  he  was  a  lump  younger  than  he  is  now, 
and  started  as  a  masher  in  his  middle  age,  he  never 
made  a  conquest  but  he  went  and  bragged  around 
about  it.' 

'  P'raps  he's  not  a  Colonel,  either  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is,  or  he  was.  He  was  a  Colonel  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  Mexico  or  somewhere,  where  his 
father  had  a  gambling  saloon.  He  came  over  here 
and  tried  to  run  a  show  or  two  in  the  same  line,  but 
the  police  regulations  here  weren't  framed  to  suit  his 
business,  and  he  retired  and  took  to  running  clubs 
like  the  Camelia.' 

'  Is  the  Camelia  his,  then  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  boy.  The  Colonel  is  the  real  proprietor, 
and  that's  why  I'm  sorry  you  made  an  enemy  of  him. 
He  and  Madame  Toulon  are  the  presiding  deities  of 
the  delightful  haunt  where  you  made  an  ass  of  your- 
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self,  and  they  are  two  of  the  most  useful  people  in 
London  for  a  young  fellow  like  you  to  know.' 

Young  Sir  George  Murgatroyd's  face  fell.  He  had, 
just  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  come  into  his 
father's  title  and  his  father's  fortune,  and  he  was 
eagerly  anxious  to  have  his  fling  and  earn  a  reputation 
as  a  young  man  about  town.  And  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position  at  the  very  beginning.  He 
had  made  enemies  of  two  people  who,  according  to 
Bob  Ballantine — who  knew  everything  and  everybody 
— would  best  have  furthered  his  aspirations. 

Old  George  Murgatroyd — Honest  George,  as  he  was 
called  up  North — had  started  life  as  a  miner,  and 
ended  life  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  largest 
property  owners  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  been  made  a 
baronet  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  by  Koyalty,  of 
the  magnificent  museum  which  he  had  presented  to 
his  native  town  ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife  before  the 
crowning  honour  came  upon  him,  and  he  had  centred 
all  his  affections  in  his  only  son.  The  boy  had  been 
supplied  with  the  pocket-money  of  a  prince  before  he 
was  out  of  his  teens ;  he  had  been  sent  to  Eton  and 
then  to  Oxford.  Here  he  had  done  nothing  but  get 
into  debt  and  make  a  fool  of  himself.     Of  his  debts 
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and  his  follies  the  old  miner  knew  nothing.  He  died 
while  young  George  was  still  at  the  University,  and 
left  the  young  reprobate  a  gigantic  fortune  and  his 
title. 

Young  Sir  George  lost  no  time  in  taking  a  magnifi- 
cent flat  in  London  and  getting  round  him  all  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  luxury.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  into  'the  right  set,'  from  his  point 
of  view,  and  his  principal  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  was  Mr.  Bob  Ballantine,  of  whom  very  little 
was  known  except  that  he  was  the  first  to  get  hold  of 
what,  in  the  expressive  vulgar  language  of  the  day,  is 
known  as  '  a  rich  young  Juggins.' 

Mr.  Ballantine  was  a  tall,  elegant,  good-looking 
man  of  about  two-  or  three-and-thirty.  He  was  a 
member  of  all  the  best  Bohemian  clubs,  he  was  the 
best-dressed  man  in  London,  a  first-class  judge  of 
wines,  horses  and  cigars.  In  the  art  of  ordering  a 
dinner  he  had  no  equal ;  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  cleverest  men  on  the  turf,  and  in  certain 
theatrical  and  music-hall  circles  he  was  always  re- 
ceived with  open  arms. 

He  always  had  plenty  of  ready  money,  and  he 
never  wanted  for  anything.     He  drove  a  mail  phaeton 
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and  he  had  a  Swiss  valet,  and  yet  he  confessed  that 
he  was  a  poor  man. 

Once,  in  a  moment  of  frankness,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  no  income  of  his  own,  and,  pressed  as  to  how, 
with  no  income,  he  managed  to  do  so  well,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  that,  having  no  income,  he  assisted  men 
who  had  incomes  to  spend  theirs. 

That  was  the  sort  of  man  Mr.  Bob  Ballantine  was, 
and  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  friend 
of  Fortunatus  that  he  swooped  down  upon  young  Sir 
George  Murgatroyd,  and  undertook  to  induct  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  London  life. 

The  conversation  which  I  have  inflicted  on  the 
reader  at  the  opening  of  this  veracious  narrative  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
men.  It  began  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  per- 
fections and  graces  of  Miss  Daisy  Delamere,  the 
serio-comic  Queen  of  Song,  and  it  ended  in  a 
promise  on  Mr.  Ballantine's  part  to  introduce  his 
young  friend  that  evening  to  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. 

The  only  thing  that  damped  Sir  George's  enthu- 
siasm was  that  the  introduction  would  have  to  take 
place  at  the  Camelia,  where  the  foolish  youth  had 
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recently  made  an  exhibition  of  himself  and  mortally 
offended  Colonel  Blab  and  Madame  Toulon. 

He  thought  the  matter  over,  and  as  they  left  the 
hall  together  he  asked  his  friend  if  he  could  not 
manage  to  introduce  him  to  Miss  Delamere  in  some 
other  way — that  is  to  say,  at  some  other  place. 

'  I  can't  very  well  go  there  again,  Bob,  yet ;  and  if 
I  did,  somebody  would  be  sure  to  tell  Miss  Delamere 
about  the  scene  the  other  night,  and  I  don't  want  her 
to  think  I'm  a  young  fool.' 

Bob  Ballantine  laughed. 

'I'm  not  sure  she  won't  wherever  I  introduce 
you,  Murgy,'  he  said.  '  But  there,  I  see  you  are  a 
bit  gone  in  that  quarter.  Love  at  first  sight,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh?  Then  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  :  You  give  a  little  dinner  at  the  Cafe"  Koyal  next 
Sunday,  and  I'll  invite  Miss  Delamere.' 

'  Only  we  three  ?' 

'  Good  gracious,  no !  She  wouldn't  come.  It 
must  be  a  party.  I  shall  ask  her  to  meet  you.  I'll 
get  Charlie  Linthorpe  to  bring  Polly  Grey.  I'll  bring 
Kitty  Stevens,  and  then  the  Delamere  and  yourself 
will  make  six.     How  will  that  do  ?' 

'  Splendidly  !' 
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'Very  well,  then,  it's  agreed.  I'll  arrange  every- 
thing— leave  it  to  me.' 

On  the  following  Sunday,  at  the  Cafe  Eoyal,  the 
little  party  duly  assembled.  Miss  Delamere  came 
with  Miss  Stevens  (they  were  bosom  friends),  and  was 
with  much  ceremony  introduced  to  the  young  Baronet, 
'  our  noble  host,'  as  Bob  Ballantine  playfully  called 
him. 

It  was  a  very  jolly  dinner-party.  It  began  at  eight, 
and  it  lasted  till  a  few  minutes  to  eleven,  when  the 
manager  respectfully  informed  the  company  that,  by 
legislature's  harsh  decree,  the  establishment  would 
have  to  close. 

Sir  George  Murgatroyd's  admiration  for  Miss 
Delamere  knew  no  bounds.  She  was  really  very 
pretty,  and  undoubtedly  a  clever  woman..  She  was 
an  artiste  to  the  tip  of  her  finger-nails,  and  owed  her 
success  quite  as  much  to  her  talents  as  to  her  appear- 
ance. 

That  night  as  Sir  George  walked  with  his  friend 
Ballantine  to  the  Pelican,  after  seeing  the  ladies  into 
their  broughams,  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  all  about  her.  Was  she 
engaged  to  any  fellow,  was  she  spoons  on  anybody, 
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where  did  she  live,  and  what  did  Bob  know  about 
her? 

All  that  Bob  knew,  or  professed  to  know,  was  that 
Miss  Delamere  had  a  reputation  for  being  '  square,' 
and  that  she  was  popularly  supposed  to  live  with  an 
aged  mother,  of  whom  she  was  the  sole  support.  Bob 
had  never  heard  of  her  having  any  attachment  or 
encumbrance  of  any  kind,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
own  private  opinion  that  there  wasn't  a  cleverer, 
more  stylish  or  more  agreeable  young  lady  in  the 
profession  than  Daisy. 

From  that  night  Sir  George  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  halls  where  Daisy  Delamere  sang, 
and  many  were  the  entertainments  he  gave  in  her 
honour,  always  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Bob, 
who  was  such  a  splendid  organizer. 

During  all  this  time  the  young  Baronet  was 
extremely  careful  and  circumspect.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  Miss  Delamere  shouldn't  think  he  was  '  a 
young  fool.'  The  lad  was  really  head  over  ears  in 
love,  and,  though  the  lady  was  at  least  five  years  his 
senior,  he  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of 
laying  his  title  and  fortune  at  her  feet. 

He  was  not  only  seriously  smitten  by  the  personal 
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charms  of  the  lady,  but  he  was  dazzled  by  the  lime- 
light, which  always  followed  Miss  Delamere  about  the 
stage  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  pet  dog. 

When  she  came  on  for  her  great  song  and  dance  as 
'  Prince  Pretty  Poppet,'  and  struck  an  attitude  at 
the  end  of  each  verse,  the  limelight  made  her  eyes 
shine  like  pearls,  and  Sir  George  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  magnificent  in  his  life.  And 
when  the  applause  broke  out  all  over  the  high 
building  in  thunderclaps,  and  the  stalls  yelled  encore, 
and  the  gallery  boys  whistled,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  cries  of  delight,  he  felt  that  he  would  sacrifice 
the  whole  world  to  clasp  that  radiant  creature  in  his 
arms  and  call  her  his. 

But  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  making  a  fool  of 
himself.  If  she  was  to  laugh  at  him  or  sneer  at  him 
he  would  never  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  again. 

So  he  became  more  assiduous  than  ever  in  his 
attentions,  more  lavish  than  ever  in  his  entertain- 
ments, but  he  hesitated  to  speak  the  words  that  were 
on  his  lips  and  risk  refusal. 

One  day  when  a  little  friendly  party  had  taken 
place  up  the  river,  the  conversation  turned  on  racing, 
and  Bob  suggested  that  as  next  week  was  Sandown 
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they    should    have    a    drag    and    drive    the    ladies 
down. 

The  ladies  were  all  in  raptures. 

'  Are  you  a  good  coachman,  Sir  George  ?'  said  Miss 
Delamere. 

Sir  George  blushed. 

'I've  never  tried  four,'  he  said,  '  but  I  can  drive  a 
pair.     Would  you  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to  me  ?' 

'  Oh  no,'  replied  Daisy,  laughing  ;  ' I'm  sure  you'd 
take  care  of  me.' 

'  Then,'  exclaimed  Sir  George  eagerly,  '  will  you  let 
me  drive  you  down  ?' 

'  With  pleasure,'  said  Daisy. 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  others  should  have  a 
coach,  but  Sir  George  should  drive  Daisy  down  in  his 
phaeton. 

It  was  quite  a  tremendous  triumph  for  the  lad. 

He  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  a  grand  thing  to  be 
seen  at  Sandown  with  Daisy  Delamere  beside  him. 
All  the  fellows  would  know  her,  and  they  would  all 
think  what  a  lucky  dog  he  was. 

The  great  day  came,  and  as  Sir  George  drove 
proudly  on  the  course  with  Daisy,  looking  absolutely 
enchanting  in  the  daintiest  racing  costume  imaginable, 
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he  wouldn't  have  changed  places  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  sitting  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  private 
stand,  with  the  Eoyal  Standard  of  England  floating 
proudly  above  him. 

Alas,  how  soon  a  little  cloud  may  gather  and  hide 
the  sun !  Hardly  had  they  exchanged  greetings  with 
their  friends  on  the  four-in-hand,  before  a  shabby- 
looking  landau  was  driven  into  the  carriage  enclosure 
and  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  them. 

And  the  occupants  were  Colonel  Blab  and  Madame 
Toulon. 

The  young  Baronet's  face  flushed  crimson.  Since 
the  night  on  which  he  had  behaved  so  foolishly  he 
had  never  entered  the  portals  of  the  Camelia;  and 
knowing  that  Daisy  met  them  occasionally,  he  had 
always  been  on  tenter-hooks  lest  the  story  of  his  folly 
should  reach  her  ears. 

But  she  had  never  mentioned  the  place  to  him, 
and  he  had  carefully  avoided  ever  referring  to  the 
Colonel. 

And  now  the  Colonel  was  at  his  side.  In  a  moment 
he  had  recognised  Daisy,  and,  getting  out  of  the 
landau,  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

'  Halloh,  my  dear,  how  are  you  ?'  he  said,  with  an 
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air  of  familiarity  that  made  Sir  George  want  to  try 
the  champagne-bottle  experiment  again. 

'  I'm  all  right,'  said  Daisy,  smiling;  '  but  what  are 
you  and  madame  doing  here?  I  didn't  know  you 
went  racing.' 

'  Haven't  been  to  a  meeting  for  ages ;  but  we  wanted 
an  outing,  and  it  was  a  fine  day,  so  I  thought  we'd 
come  here.' 

Sir  George  was  standing  gloomily  on  the  other  side 
of  the  phaeton. 

Daisy  suddenly  remembered  him. 

'  Oh,  Colonel !'  she  said,  '  you  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  friend,  Sir  George  Murgatroyd.  Sir  George, 
this  is ' 

'  Colonel  Blab,'  said  Sir  George,  almost  fiercely. 
'  I've  had  the  honour  of  meeting  this  gentleman 
before.' 

Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  company  and 
walked  towards  the  drag. 

The  Colonel's  face  couldn't  flash  crimson — crimson 
was  its  usual  colour — but  it  went  a  deep  mulberry 
colour. 

'  Colonel  what  did  the  young  jackanapes  call  me  ?' 
he  yelled  ;  then  he  walked  round  behind  the  phaeton, 
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and,  going  up  to  the  drag,  touched  Sir  George  none 
too  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  his  umbrella.  The 
Baronet  turned  round  angrily. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  touching  me  like  that  ?' 
exclaimed  Sir  George. 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  "  Blab  "  ?' 

'  Eh  ?'  stammered  Sir  George  ;  '  isn't  it  what  every- 
body calls  you?     They  did  at  the  Camelia.' 

'  Not  to  my  face,  sir.     By ,  they  know  better 

than  that !     It's  a insult,  sir.    My  name  is  Parks, 

and  the  next  time  we  meet,  don't  you  forget  it.' 

'  Halloh,  halloh !  what's  the  matter  now  ?'  said 
Bob  Ballantine,  coming  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
altercation. 

'  The  young  fool  wants  a  lesson  in  manners,  that's 
all ;  and  if  he  isn't  careful  I'll  give  it  him.' 

Sir  George  at  that  moment  happened  to  glance  in 
the  direction  of  Daisy  Delamere. 

She  was  listening.  She  could  hear  every  word. 
He  had  been  called  a  young  fool  in  her  presence.  It 
maddened  him.  Going  right  up  to  the  Colonel,  so 
close  to  him  that  their  noses  almost  met,  he  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

'  I  don't  want  to  make  a  scene  before  ladies,  so  I 
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won't  answer  you  this  time.     Be  good  enough  to  go 
away,  and  leave  me  and  my  friends  to  enjoy  ourselves.' 

'Your  friends!'  yelled  the  Colonel — ' your  friends, 
you little  stuck-up  son  of  a  coal-heaver !     Bah  !' 

And  without  waiting  for  Sir  George  to  recover  from 
his  indignation,  he  proceeded  to  climb  on  to  the  top 
of  the  drag  and  shake  hands  effusively  with  the 
occupants. 

What  was  the  unhappy  boy  to  do?  He  couldn't 
climb  up  after  him  and  punch  his  head.  The  Colonel 
had  seated  himself  between  Eitty  Stevens  and  Polly 
Grey.    Besides,  the  Colonel  was  an  old  man. 

Almost  choking  with  rage,  he  turned  round  to  go 
back  to  Miss  Delamere  and  offer  her  some  explanation 
of  the  scene,  and  to  his  horror  he  beheld  Madame 
Toulon  beside  her. 

Madame  had  left  her  landau  and  coolly  climbed 
into  the  phaeton,  and  had  seated  herself  beside  Daisy. 

The  boy  could  almost  have  danced  with  rage ;  as  it 
was,  tears  of  shame  and  mortification  came  into  his 
eyes,  and,  to  add  to  his  confusion,  Daisy  beckoned 
him  to  come  to  her. 

He  couldn't  refrain,  so,  biting  his  lip,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  phaeton  and  raised  his  hat  to  the  Toulon. 
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'  Ah,  vot  a  naughty  boy  you  vos  !'  she  said  (she  was 
a  German).  '  Vot  for  you  vant  always  to  quarrel  mit 
my  ole  man  ?' 

Daisy  laughed. 

'  Whatever  have  you  and  the  Colonel  been  saying  to 
each  other  ?'  she  asked,  in  her  pretty,  quiet  way.  '  I 
declare  I  was  quite  frightened  ;  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  fight.' 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing ;  I  called  him  Colonel  Blab. 
Upon  my  word,  I  thought  it  was  the  name  he 
went  by.' 

'  Yes ;  it  vas  a  nice  name,  vasn't  it  ?'  said  Madame. 
'  No  vonder  he  vas  vild.  Dat's  de  lie  dem  fellows  talk 
about  him  ven  they  vant  to  put  him  in  a  passion  at  de 
club.     He  don't  like  it ;  more  vouldn't  you.' 

'  It  was  rude,'  said  Daisy ;  '  but  I  am  sure  Sir 
George  didn't  mean  any  harm.  I  expect  that  horrid 
Ballantine  told  you  the  Colonel's  name  was  Blab.' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  Bob  who  told  me.' 

'  That's  a  favourite  joke  of  his ;  but,  of  course,  he 
never  expected  you'd  go  and  say  it  to  the  Colonel's 
face.' 

'  Veil,  my  ole  man  von't  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  It's 
de  ting  vot  always  make  him  mad.' 
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'I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  Madame;  but  he  was 
most  insulting  to  me  afterwards.' 

'  Insulting  !  Mein  Gott,  I  don't  vonder  at  it !  But 
I  shall  ask  him  to  forgive  you ;  only  he'll  be  jealous 
perhaps  if  I  do.  He  von't  forget  vot  you  did  at  de 
club  in  a  hurry.' 

'  The  club  !'  exclaimed  Daisy,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  go  to  the  Camelia,  Sir 
George  ?' 

'He  don't  come  again  in  a  hurry!'  exclaimed 
Madame,  with  a  grin.  '  Vot  you  tink  he  did  ?  Made 
love  to  me  under  my  ole  man's  very  nose,  and  then 
vanted  to  kill  him  mit  a  champagne-bottle.' 

'  Made  love  to  Madame !  Oh,  Sir  George,  how 
shocking  !'  said  Daisy,  laughing. 

'  Miss  Delamere,  I  assure  you  it  was  a  mistake. 
I'm  afraid  I'd  had  too  much  to  drink,  and  I  made  a 
fool  of  myself ;  but  I — er — I  give  you  my  word ' 

'  Don't  abologize,'  said  Madame.  '  Vot  you  mean 
is  you  wouldn't  have  made  love  to  an  old  woman  like 
me  if  dat  you  vas  not  drunk.' 

She  said  this  with  a  grin  that  nearly  drove  the 
young  Baronet  mad. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  what  occurred  that  evening,'  he 
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stammered ;  '  and,  if  you  please,  we  won't  talk  about 
it  any  more.' 

'  All  right.  You  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  champagne 
from  de  coach  there,  and  ve'll  have  a  glass  togedher 
just  to  show  dhere's  no  ill-feeling.' 

Sir  George  wished  the  Toulon  would  go.  She 
was  evidently  going  to  spend  the  afternoon  on  his 
phaeton  with  Miss  Delamere.  But  he  couldn't  tell 
her  to  go  down,  and  he  couldn't  refuse  her  request, 
so,  swallowing  a  strong  word,  he  went  to  the  coach  for 
the  champagne  and  the  glasses,  and  brought  it  back 
to  the  ladies. 

The  boy  was  beside  himself  with  mortification. 
That  horrid  Madame  Toulon  was  on  his  phaeton  by 
Daisy,  and  the  Colonel  glared  at  him  from  the  top 
of  the  drag  whenever  he  went  near  it  to  speak  to  his 
friends. 

He  had  hoped  for  such  a  jolly  day.  He  had  in- 
tended to  get  all  the  tips  from  Ballantine,  and  tell 
Daisy,  and  put  a  ten-pound  note  on  every  one  of  them 
for  her,  and  now  he  was  too  broken-hearted  even  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  races. 

He  hung  over  the  rails  and  stared  at  the  horses, 
and  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  see  which  won. 
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Just  before  the  last  race  the  Colonel  got  off  the 
drag  and,  passing  him  with  a  glare,  went  to  the 
phaeton  and  talked  to  Madame  and  Daisy. 

And  Daisy  actually  laughed  at  what  he  said,  and 
hit  him  playfully  on  the  shoulder  with  her  dainty 
parasol ;  and  presently  she  called  to  Sir  George,  and 
when  he  went  up,  stupidly  enough,  for  he  felt  he  was 
in  a  false  position,  she  said  : 

'  Now,  then,  you  two  must  shake  hands.  You're 
both  good  fellows,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
hating  each  other.' 

The  Colonel  put  out  his  hand,  and  Sir  George  was 
compelled  to  put  out  his,  and  so  for  the  time  there 
was  peace  between  them. 

7^  *T*  ^r  *7fT 

After  the  last  race  the  horses  were  put-to,  and  Sir 
George  drove  off  the  course  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Daisy  rallied  him  on  his  downcast  look. 

'  You  are  not  thinking  over  that  silly  affair  with  the 
Colonel,  are  you  ?' 

'Yes,  I  am.  I'm  sorry  that  I  lost  my  temper, 
because  it  was  rude  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  It  was  all  Bob  Ballantine's  fault, 
telling  you  people  called  him  Blab.     I  explained  it 
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all  to  the   Colonel,  and  he  won't  think  any  mor 
about  it.' 

'  But,  you  know,  Miss  Delamere,'  replied  Sir  Georg 
hesitatingly,  '  he — he  insulted  me  grossly.' 

'  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  what  he  says  ?' 

'  Isn't  he  a — a  friend  of  yours  ?' 

'A  friend  of  mine?  Good  gracious,  no!  I  kno^ 
him  and  I  know  Madame,  but  I  should  be  sorry  t 
call  them  my  friends.  In  business  we  have  to  tal 
to  and  be  agreeable  to  a  lot  of  people  we  don't  car 
about.' 

'  Then,  you  don't  care  about  them  at  all  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.  And  it's  because  I  know  just  whs 
they're  worth  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  puttin 
yourself  in  the  wrong  with  them.' 

'  I'm  so  glad  you  don't  like  them,  Miss  Delameri 
I  hate  them !' 

Daisy  laughed. 

'  They're  not  worth  hating.  He's  a  horrid  old  mai 
and  she's  not  much  better ;  but  they're  useful  peop 
in  their  way,  and  nobody  would  think  of  quarrellir 
with  them  seriously.' 

'  I'm  glad  you   say  that,  Miss  Delamere.     It's 
great  weight  off  my  mind.' 
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Sir  George  was  so  much  relieved  in  his  feeling  that 
Daisy  despised  the  Colonel  that  he  lit  a  cigar,  and 
felt  quite  happy  again. 

But  after  he  had  parted  with  Miss  Delamere,  and 
was  at  home  in  his  rooms  by  himself,  he  began  to 
think  over  what  had  occurred,  and  the  feeling  of 
irritation  returned. 

He  remembered  that  the  Colonel  had  called  him 
a  '  son  of  a  coal-heaver '  and  '  a  young  fool,'  not 
only  in  Daisy's  hearing,  but  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people  on  the  coach,  and  he  wasn't  at  all  satisfied 
with  himself  for  shaking  hands  even  at  the  bidding 
of  Miss  Delamere. 

And  he  was  awfully  savage  with  Bob  Ballantine, 
who,  after  all,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  unpleasantness. 

What  business  had  he  to  tell  him  that  the  Colonel 
was  always  called  Blab  ?  While  he  was  thinking  the 
matter  over,  Bob  came  in,  and  Sir  George  began  to 
unburden  his  mind  at  once. 

Ballantine  was  not  in  a  good  temper.  He  had  had 
a  bad  day,  and — a  very  unusual  thing  for  him — lost 

heavily. 

'Oh,  be  hanged!'  he  said;  'if  you  make  a  young 
fool  of  yourself,  don't  bully  me  for  it.' 

16 
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'Look  here,'  cried  Sir  George  furiously;  'I'm  not 
going  to  be  called  a  young  fool  by  you,  so  drop  it !' 

'  You  are  a  young  fool.  If  you  hadn't  been  you'd 
never  have  had  a  row  on  a  racecourse  with  a  fellow 
like  Blab.     You  did  give  yourself  away.' 

'  Oh,  did  I  ?    Well,  you  don't  grumble  at  what  ] 
give  away  generally.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  You  haven't  done  so  badly  out  of  me,  you  know 
I  wasn't  a  young  fool  when  I  lent  you  a  few  hundreds 
the  other  day.  I'm  not  a  young  fool  when  I  givi 
dinners  and  let  you  ask  all  your  friends  to  them 
I'm  not  a  young  fool  when  I  let  you  go  to  my  trades 

people ' 

'  What !'   shouted   Mr.  Ballantine      '  You  dare  t< 

talk  to  me   like  that !     Why,  you're  a  younj 

coal-heaver !' 

That  finished  it.  With  a  cry  of  rage  Sir  Georg 
sprang  at  his  friend  and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

'Apologize!'  he  shouted.  'Apologize,  or  I'll  throi 
you  down  the  stairs  !' 

For  a  moment  Bob  Ballantine  was  disconcerted  b 
the  unexpected  attack ;  but,  recovering  himself,  h 
flung  his  arms  round  his  youthful  antagonist,  anc 
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lifting  him  up  bodily,  flung  him  full  length  on  his 
back  on  the  floor. 

'All  right,  you  little  beast !'  he  said,  as  he  walked 
to  the  door,  '  you  shall  pay  for  this.  I'll  spoil  your 
game  with  the  Delamere.' 

And  before  Sir  George  was  fairly  on  his  feet  again 
Mr.  Ballantine  was  gone. 

In  his  rage  at  the  last  threat  Murgatroyd  forgot  all 
the  previous  insults. 

'  Spoil  his  game  with  the  Delamere  ' — how  dare 
the  fellow  talk  like  that  of  the  woman  he  loved  ? 

He  would  show  them  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
treated  like  a  young  fool  in  an  affair  of  that  sort. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  tumble,  and 
his  nerves  had  been  steadied  with  a  couple  of  liqueur- 
glasses  of  brandy,  Sir  George  had  his  dinner  and  then 
went  off  to  the  Apollo. 

He  waited  till  Miss  Delamere  had  finished  her  turn, 
and  then  went  round  to  the  stage-door. 

She  had  two  more  turns  that  night,  and  her 
brougham  was  waiting  for  her. 

'Miss  Delamere,'  he  said,  'I  want  to  speak  to  you 
on  a  very  important  matter.  May  I  call  at  your  home 
to-morrow  afternoon  ?' 
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Miss  Delamere  hesitated  and  looked  into  the  boy's 
face. 

'  If  you  wish  it,'  she  said.  '  Yes ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well.' 

She  gave  him  the  address,  stepped  into  her 
brougham,  and  was  driven  off. 

'  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well ' — could  she  mean  by 
that 

The  next  afternoon  Sir  George  wended  his  way  to 
the  address  given,  and  found  it  a  modest  little  two- 
storied  villa  in  Park  Village  East. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  and  a  maid-servant,  who 
admitted  him,  and  had  evidently  been  advised  of  his 
visit,  at  once  showed  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

Daisy  was  there,  and  rose  to  greet  him. 

Sir  George  stammered  and  blushed,  and  then  made 
a  desperate  plunge  into  the  business  that  had  brought 
him  there. 

'  Miss  Delamere,'  he  said,  '  we  have  known  each 
other  some  time.  I — er — hope  you'll  forgive  me  if  I 
am  not  doing  the  proper  thing — not  going  about  it  as 
I  ought  to — that  is — but  I — I  like  you  very  much — I 
— er — I  love  you — upon  my  word  I  do,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  be — to  be  my  wife.' 
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Daisy,  with  the  sweetest  look  of  confusion  on  her 
pretty  face,  stammered  out  that  it  was  very  kind  of 
Sir  George ;  but  was  he  sure  that  he  would  be  happy 
with  her — would  his  friends  care  for  the  connection  ? 
He  must  remember  that  he  was  a  Baronet,  and  she 
was  only  a  music-hall  artiste. 

Sir  George  declared  that  he  adored  her — that  he 
would  never  be  happy  without  her,  and  she  was  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  Lady  Murgatroyd. 

The  lady  allowed  herself  to  be  convinced  by  the 
young  Baronet's  eloquent  professions  of  sincerity,  and 
eventually  he  wrung  from  her  a  bashful  yes,  and  half 

an  hour  later  took  his  departure. 

***** 

A  month  afterwards  Sir  George  Murgatroyd  and 
Elizabeth  Jane  Gunham  (professionally  known  as 
Daisy  Delamere)  were  quietly  united  in  the  bonds  of 
holy  matrimony  in  the  presence  of  a  male  and  female 
friend  of  the  bride's  only. 

It  was  to  be  kept  very  quiet  at  first,  and  gradually 
to  be  allowed  to  leak  out,  and  after  the  ceremony  the 
happy  pair  departed  for  Paris. 

Long  before  they  returned  the  marriage  was  known. 
A  society  paper  was  the  first  to  get  the  news,  and 
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came  out  with  the  announcement  that  another  lady 
music-hall  singer  had  captured  a  title,  and  the 
Entr'acte  published  a  full-length  picture  of  Lady 
Murgatroyd  with  just  one  little  line  beneath  it,  and 
the  line  was  :  '  Then  you  jerk  the  other  elbow.' 

When  Sir  George  returned  to  town  he  found  the 
news  had  preceded  him  everywhere,  but  he  didn't 
care.  He  said  Daisy  was  a  real  good  sort,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  her  go  on  singing  like  some  fellows 
let  their  wives,  but  they  were  going  back  to  his  place 
in  Yorkshire  to  settle  down. 

But  before  they  returned  to  Yorkshire  to  settle 
down,  one  evening  Sir  George  met  Colonel  Blab. 

'Halloh!'  said  Blab,  'so  you've  done  it,  have 
you?' 

'  What's  it  to  do  with  you,  sir,  what  I  have  done  ?' 
exclaimed  Sir  George  indignantly. 

'Oh,  nothing!'  replied  Blab;  '  ask  Bob  Ballantine, 
he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  Oh,  you  young 
fool !' 

Before  Sir  George  could  resent  this  fresh  insult 
Colonel  Blab  had  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  was 
gone. 

The  next  day,  walking  down   Begent   Street,    Sir 
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George  met  Bob  Ballantine.     He  went  up  to  him. and 
held  out  his  hand. 

'Bob,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  'I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
see  much  more  of  each  other,  so  we'll  part- friends  if 
you  like,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

'  Oh,  certainly,  Murgy,  if  you  wish  it.'  Bob,  who 
never  was  a  proud  man,  took  the  proffered  hand. 
'  How's  Lady  Murgatroyd  ?' 

'  Oh,  she's  very  well,  thank  you.' 

'  And  how's  the  boy  ?' 

'  Boy !     What  boy  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure.  I  didn't  know  she 
hadn't  told  you.' 

'  Told  me  what,  man  ?  Good  heavens !  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?' 

'  I've  put  my  foot  in  it,  evidently.  Of  course,  I 
thought  you  knew  that  she'd  been  married  before, 
and  that  her  husband  was  old  Blab's  chucker-out  at 
the  Camelia.  That's  how  she  got  to  know  old  Blab 
so  well.     He  got  her  in  the  music-halls.' 

'  Good  heavens !  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  married 
the  widow  of  the  chucker-out  of  the  Camelia?' 
groaned  the  young  Baronet. 

'  No,  not   the  widow  exactly ;    she   got  a  divorce 
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from  him.  Oh,  it's  all  fair  and  square ;  but  there 
was  a  boy.  I  suppose  she's  kept  that  as  a  sort  of 
pleasant  surprise  for  you  later  on.  Oh,  Murgy, 
Murgy,  I  always  told  you  you  were  a  young  fool,  but 
there's  my  hand  again.     I  bear  you  no  ill-will.' 

When  Sir  George  got  home  there  was  a  stormy 
scene.  Lady  Murgatroyd  confessed  to  the  chucker- 
out,  and  she  acknowledged  the  boy,  and  she  hoped 
her  husband  would  look  over  both. 

He  did.  But  they  preyed  on  his  mind  for  some 
time. 

'She's  a  good  little  woman,'  he  said,  'and  I  can't 
help  being  fond  of  her.  But  I  wish  I  had  known 
before.  Colonel  Blab  and  Bob  Ballantine  will  chuckle 
so  confoundedly,  and  tell  everybody  that  they  always 
said  I  was  "  a  young  fool."  ' 
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Madame  D'Argival  was  the  dearest  old  lady  in  the 
world.  She  was  a  little  old  lady,  and  well-preserved, 
and  moved  about  nimbly  still,  although  she  was  past 
sixty,  and  she  could  read  without  glasses. 

Everybody  in  Soho  knew  Madame  D'Argival  and 
her  husband,  Monsieur  D'Argival.  They  had  lived 
in  the  same  house  in  the  same  street  for  forty  years. 
Monsieur  D'Argival  had  lived  there  even  longer  than 
that,  for  it  had  been  his  father's  house,  and  his  father 
had  died  there  ;  and  it  was  from  that  house  that 
Monsieur  D'Argival,  then  a  handsome  young  man  of 
thirty,  set  out  one  fine  day  for  Boulogne,  and  returned 
in  a  few  weeks,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride — 
his  cousin  Marie,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
almost  since  they  were  children. 

They  were  a  happy  young  couple  then,  and  they 
were  a  happy  old  couple  now.     They  had  had  every- 
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thing  to  make  them  happy.  Monsieur  D'Argival 
followed  his  father's  profession — he  taught  the  violin. 
His  father  had  a  splendid  connection,  and  his  son  in- 
herited it.  The  pupils  even  preferred  the  son  to  the 
father.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  cleverer,  then  he 
was  more  patient,  and  he  was  ever  so  much  more 
agreeable.  All  the  young  ladies  who  took  lessons  of 
Monsieur  D'Argival,  fils,  declared  that  he  was  '  a 
dear,'  and  when  they  were  introduced  to  the  young- 
wife  they  unanimously  pronounced  her  to  be  '  sweet.' 

The  husband  and  wife  retained  their  charming 
characters  through  life,  and  when  they  finally  gave 
up  business,  having  amassed  a  nice  little  fortune, 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  for  the 
rest  of  their  days,  Monsieur  D'Argival  was  '  a  dear 
old  gentleman,'  and  Madame  D'Argival  was  '  a  sweet 
old  lady.' 

Fortune  had  smiled  upon  them  in  the  profession 
(the  wife  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  took  pupils 
as  well  as  her  husband),  their  pupils  had  turned  out 
well,  and  the  little  concerts  they  gave  occasionally  had 
always  been  well  patronized  and  profitable. 

And  then,  you  see,  they  had  never  been  extravagant. 
They  found  their  happiness  in  their  home  and  in  each 
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other's  society,  and  when,  after  fifteen  years  of  married 
life,  a  child  was  at  last  born  to  them,  their  happiness 
was  complete. 

They  lived  not  only  for  each  other  now,  but  for  their 
boy,  the  little  Claude.  They  toiled  for  him,  they 
saved  for  him,  they  worshipped  him. 

Never  was  there  a  boy  born  into  the  world  so  beau- 
tiful as  their  boy,  so  loving  as  their  boy,  so  good  as 
their  boy ;  and  some  day,  when  they  were  old  and  the 
time  came  to  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen,  Claude 
would  have  everything. 

So  they  lived  on  in  the  little  home  in  Soho,  living 
the  simple  life  of  a  French  bourgeois  couple.  Every 
morning  Madame  D'Argival  might  be  seen  with  her 
bonne,  the  excellent  Lise,  going  from  shop  to  shop 
and  doing  the  daily  marketing,  and  all  the  neighbours 
had  a  cheery  '  Bonjour '  and  a  smile  for  Madame 
D'Argival. 

And  when  little  Claude  was  old  enough,  he  joined 
the  little  party,  and  that  was  always  his  morning 
promenade.  Holding  his  mother's  hand,  the  little 
fellow  trotted  gaily  by  her  side,  while  Lise,  carrying 
the  basket,  walked  respectfully  behind. 

By-and-by,  when  the   boy   grew   older,   Monsieur 
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D'Argival  suggested  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  good 
English  school,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  go  to  a 
college  in  France,  but  Madame  D'Argival  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

She  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her  boy,  and 
her  husband,  who  yielded  to  her  in  all  things,  yielded 
to  her  in  that.  He  had  a  governess  at  home,  and 
then  a  master  at  home,  and  so  it  came  about  that  he 
never  left  his  mother's  side. 

Some  of  the  French  boys  in  the  neighbourhood 
chaffed  him  a  little  as  he  grew  older.  They  said  that 
he  was  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings,  and  as  he 
was  a  shy  boy  and  hated  ridicule,  he  made  few 
friends,  and  failed  to  pick  up  even  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  a  boy  can  gather  from  his  play- 
mates. 

There  were  others  besides  the  little  French  boys 
who  thought  that  Claude  was  likely  to  become  a 
molly-coddle  if  he  was  kept  too  much  at  home. 

Every  Sunday  evening  Monsieur  and  Madame 
D'Argival  had  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  There  was 
M.  Courtin,  the  French  grocer,  from  Old  Compton 
Street ;  M.  Hogard,  the  French  bookseller,  from 
Leicester  Square  ;  M.  Gamier,  the  violinist,  who  for 
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twenty  years  had  always  been  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
Italian  Opera  ;  and  Madame  David,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  the  little  French  hotel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street  in  which  the  D'Argivals  lived,  and  retired  to 
Bayswater.  There  were  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
occasionally,  but  those  were  the  main  guests  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  the  '  oldest  friends  of  the 
family.' 

M.  Hogard  had  been  Claude's  godfather,  and 
Madame  David  his  godmother,  and  so  it  was  no  pre- 
sumption on  their  part  occasionally  to  offer  the 
parents  advice  concerning  him. 

'  Claude  is  getting  a  big  boy,'  said  M.  Hogard.  '  It 
is  high  time  he  went  a  little  away  from  home.  What 
do  you  say,  Madame  David  ?' 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Madame  David.  '  It  is  not 
good  for  boys  to  be  always  with  their  mother.  They 
should  learn  something  of  the  world  that  is  outside 
their  home.' 

When  these  conversations  occurred,  Monsieur 
D'Argival  would  look  across  at  his  wife  and  say : 

'You  hear  what  our  friends  say,  my  dear.  Are 
they  not  right  ?' 

But  Madame  D'Argival  would   look  sad,  and  say 
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that  it  would  break  her  heart  to  part  with  the  boy. 
And,  besides,  the  world  was  so  wicked.  Boys  learnt 
so  much  that  was  evil  away  from  home;  and  then 
the  tears  would  come  in  her  eyes,  and  she  would  plead 
that  at  least  he  should  not  be  sent  away  for  a  little 
while  longer — not  till  he  was  older  and  stronger,  and 
more  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  conversation  was  resumed  many  times  as  the 
years  went  on,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  The 
mother  had  always  some  excuse,  and  she  always  won 
the  day.  Monsieur  Claude  grew  up  such  a  bright, 
clever  young  fellow  that  at  last  the  opposition  was 
silenced.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  go  away,  for 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  home,  and  he  was 
now  a  young  man. 

When  the  question  of  leaving  home  and  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  mother  was  raised  anew,  it  was 
from  quite  an  unexpected  quarter. 

It  was  Claude  himself  who  made  the  suggestion. 
His  education  was  complete ;  his  parents  had  given 
up  teaching,  and  were  living  on  the  interest  of  their 
savings.  He  thought  that  it  was  time  he  did  some- 
thing for  himself.  He  wasn't  musical,  so  he  couldn't 
teach ;  but  he  was  a  fine  linguist,  and  was  excessively 
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clever  at  figures.  A  position  had  been  offered  him — 
a  good  position  —  and  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
refuse  it. 

Madame  D'Argival  was  horrified.  She  was  about 
to  protest,  but  M.  Hogard  was  present  (it  was  at  one 
of  the  little  Sunday  dinner-parties  that  the  conversa- 
tion took  place),  and  broke  in. 

'The  boy  is  right,'  he  exclaimed;  'and  I  will  be 
frank  with  you,  my  dear  old  friends.  It  is  I  who  am 
to  blame  for  putting  this  idea  into  Claude's  head.' 

'  You  !'  exclaimed  Monsieur  D'Argival. 

'Yes.  You  see,  I  am  interested  in  a  big  concern 
which  is  being  started  in  Paris.  It  will  be  a  splendid 
thing,  I  am  sure.  We  have  to  appoint  a  secretary. 
I  was  asked  if  I  knew  of  a  young  man  of  good 
position  who  spoke  French  and  English  thoroughly, 
and  I  at  once  thought  of  my  godson.  I  sent  for 
Claude ;  we  had  a  little  talk.  He  would  like  to  take 
the  post.  It  is  a  fine  opening  for  him,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  I  think  if  you  don't  let  him  go  you  will  be 
standing  in  his  light.  He  is  two-and-twenty,  you 
know,  and  you  can't  expect  him  to  live  always  at 
home  much  longer.' 

Madame  D'Argival  burst  into  tears.     What  was  she 
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to  do  if  her  son  went  to  Paris?  Paris  was  so  far 
away,  and  Paris  was  so  wicked. 

M.  Hogard  endeavoured  to  reassure  the  good  mother. 
Paris  wasn't  exactly  a  Garden  of  Eden ;  but  was 
London  ?  One  capital  was  as  wicked  as  the  other ; 
and,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter?  Claude  wasn't 
a  wicked  young  fellow.  He  was  no  more  likely  to 
fall  into  temptation  or  kick  over  the  traces  in  Paris 
than  in  London. 

M.  D'Argival  supported  his  friend.  Madame  David, 
alas !  could  not  be  invited  to  give  her  opinion.  She 
had  been  dead  these  two  years. 

Madame  D'Argival  asked  for  the  night  to  think 
about  it ;  and  thinking  about  it,  she  was  still  wide 
awake  when  the  next  morning  came. 

But  she  had  brought  herself  to  see  that,  after 
all,  what  M.  Hogard  said  was  true.  Sooner  or  later 
Claude  must  leave  the  nest.  She  could  not  expect 
him,  now  that  he  was  a  grown-up  man,  to  be  always 
with  her,  and  she  had  no  right  to  stand  in  his  way 
when  there  was  a  fine  chance  of  his  making  a  position 
in  the  world  for  himself. 

And  so  at  last,  with  tears  which  she  vainly  tried 
to  hide  in  her  loving  eyes,  she  consented,  and  Claude 
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was  duly  introduced  to  the  syndicate  who  were  going 
to  run  their  big  affair  in  Paris,  and  was  accepted  as 
secretary. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged.  Claude 
was  to  have  a  nice  salary  to  commence  with,  and  a 
percentage  on  the  business  done. 

There  was  just  one  little  formality  to  be  complied 
with.  Large  sums  of  money  would  pass  through 
the  young  man's  hands,  and  naturally  the  syndicate 
would  require  a  guarantee — that  is,  someone  would 
have  to  be  security  for  him  for  the  sum  of  100,000 
francs. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  that ;  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  His  father  and  M.  Hogard  would  be 
security  for  the  amount  between  them.  That  matter 
being  duly  arranged,  Claude  busied  himself  in  pre- 
parations for  his  departure;  and  in  the  excitement 
of  getting  everything  ready  for  her  son  Madame 
D'Argival  almost  forgot  her  grief. 

At  last  the  day  when  the  first  adieu  was  to  be 
spoken  arrived.  It  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
that  mother  and  son  had  been  separated  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.     Claude  had   determined  to   be 

17 
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brave  for  his  mother's  sake ;  but  when  they  stood 
on  the  platform,  and  the  guard  came  along  and 
said,  'Now,  sir,  please;  we're  going,'  he  broke  down, 
and  as  he  flung  his  arms  around  his  mother's  neck 
he  cried  like  a  child.  The  old  lady  broke  down  at 
that,  you  may  be  sure,  and  then  Monsieur  D'Argival 
began  to  cry  too ;  and  the  guard,  who  stood  with  the 
door  open  waiting  for  Claude  to  get  into  the  carriage, 
was  so  moved  by  their  grief  that  he  told  another 
guard  afterwards  that  if  it  hadn't  been  that  they 
were  a  minute  behind  time  and  the  stationmaster's 
eye  was  on  him,  he  should  have  had  to  shed  a  tear 
himself. 

Claude  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  waved 
his  handkerchief  as  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of 
the  station ;  then  he  sat  back  in  the  carriage  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  thought  his  heart  would  break. 
But  by  the  time  he  got  to  Dover  the  excitement  of 
this  great  and  marvellous  change  in  his  life  had 
begun  to  banish  all  other  thoughts,  and  when  he 
landed  at  Calais  he  had  forgotten  the  past  and  was 
dreaming  dreams  of  the  future. 

But  the  poor  old  couple  went  home  sorrowfully 
together,  and  that  night  it  seemed  to  them  that  a 
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great  darkness   had  fallen   on  their  home,  and   the 
light  had  faded  out  of  their  lives  for  ever. 

***** 

Two  years  went  by,  and  during  that  two  years 
Claude  came  home  twice.  The  D'Argivals  had  lived 
long  enough  in  England  to  acquire  a  few  English 
customs,  and  they  had  come  to  look  upon  Christmas 
as  their  English  neighbours  did,  and  to  treat  it  as 
the  festival  of  home.  It  was  Christmas-time  that 
Claude  chose  for  his  home-coming.  His  letters  were 
always  very  affectionate  and  very  hopeful.  The 
concern  was  going  well — not  so  well  as  had  been 
hoped,  but,  still,  money  was  being  made.  The  working 
showed  a  small  profit,  and  the  syndicate  believed  that 
with  time  complete  success  would  result.  They  were 
satisfied  with  Claude,  and  were  convinced  that  he  was 
clever,  and  that  the  disappointment  was  not  due  to  him. 

The  first  time  that  Claude  returned  his  mother's 
quick  eye  detected  many  changes  in  him.  He  looked 
older,  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  there  was  a 
worried  look  in  his  eyes  that  shocked  her. 

He  explained  that  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
house  were  very  great,  and  M.  Hogard  bore  him  out, 
and  his  mother  had  to  be  satisfied. 
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The  second  time  that  he  came  over  he  had  grown 
careworn,  and  his  father  was  alarmed.  He  looked 
perfectly  ill.  But  the  mother  was  spared  the  pain 
of  seeing  the  alteration  in  her  son's  face.  The  first 
great  grief  of  their  life  had  been  the  parting  with 
their  son ;  the  second  great  grief  had  now  come  upon 
them.  Madame  D'Argival  had  complained  for  some 
time  of  her  sight.  She  had  at  last  consulted  an 
oculist,  and  he  had  told  her  the  truth :  there  was 
a  danger  of  her  going  blind.  The  oculist  told 
the  old  lady  that  there  was  danger — he  told  her 
husband  that  there  was  a  certainty ;  it  was  but  a 
question  of  time. 

Poor  old  M.  D'Argival  was  broken-hearted  when 
he  knew  the  worst,  and  he  cried  out  against  the  cruel 
fate  which  threatened  to  darken  the  world  to  his  dear 
old  wife  in  her  last  years.  He  lived  to  see  the 
wonderful  hand  of  God  even  in  this  terrible  affliction. 

When  Claude  D'Argival  came  home  for  the  second 
Christmas  his  mother  could  scarcely  see  him ;  her 
sight  was  fading  fast.  But,  like  the  brave  old  lady 
that  she  was,  she  would  not  let  her  affliction  make 
others  unhappy.  She  was  bright  and  cheerful  as 
ever,  and,  holding  her  dear  son's  hand  in  hers  when 
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they  were  alone,  she  told  him  that  she  forgot  all  else 
in  her  gratitude  for  his  love  and  in  her  pride  at  his 
success. 

Old  Monsieur  D'Argival,  however,  was  very  much 
upset  by  Claude's  haggard  and  careworn  look.  He 
asked  his  son  anxiously  if  there  were  any  troubles 
on  his  mind.  Claude  answered  him  that  there  were 
not,  and  attributed  his  appearance  to  overwork  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  big  business  in  Paris,  which 
made  such  slow  headway. 

'  I  think  the  worst  is  over  now,'  he  said,  trying  to 
reassure  his  father.  '  The  prospect  is  brighter  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  if  things  only  mend  a  little 
there'll  be  no  more  talk  of  winding  the  affair  up.' 

'  Winding  it  up !'  exclaimed  his  father.  '  Has  it 
come  to  that  ?' 

'Well,  the  directors  have  been  talking  about  it. 
They  don't  take  such  a  hopeful  view  of  matters  as 
I  do,  and  this  year  there  is  likely  to  be  a  big  oppo- 
sition to  us — an  opposition  with  more  capital.  The 
directors  say  it  will  be  better  to  wind  up  now  and 
save  the  capital.' 

This  was  a  revelation  to  the  old  man,  and  explained 
to  him  his  son's  anxiety. 
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'Never  mind,  Claude,'  he  said;  'if  you  lose  this 
situation,  you  can  always  come  home,  my  boy. 
Thank  God,  there  is  enough  for  us  all.' 

Claude  gripped  his  father's  hand  silently,  and  no 
more  was  said  on  the  subject.  In  two  days  he  bade 
his  parents  farewell,  and  went  back  to  Paris. 

And  now  the  truth  must  be  told.  Claude  had  not 
told  it  to  his  father,  and  not  even  the  directors  sus- 
pected it. 

Brought  up  in  a  home  atmosphere,  rarely  away 
from  his  mother,  the  young  man  had  not  had  proper 
training  to  enable  him  successfully  to  encounter  the 
temptations  of  life. 

In  Paris  he  was  his  own  master,  and  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources.  It  was  all  a  new  world  to  him, 
and  he  did  as  hundreds  of  young  men  in  a  similar 
situation  have  done — he  became  the  easy  prey  of  the 
first  fair  temptress  who  crossed  his  path. 

He  fell  madly  in  love  with  a  beautiful  adventuress 
well  known  in  the  Paris  Half-world — a  girl  who  had 
been  in  the  chorus  of  an  Opera  Bouffe  theatre,  and 
who,  when  Claude  met  her,  was  the  mistress  of  an 
old  stockbroker. 

Claude  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  Anas- 
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tasia  La  Doux,  generally  known  as  La  Belle  Borde- 
laise,  was  rather  proud  of  her  conquest.  She  fooled 
the  young  man  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  soon  had 
him  at  her  mercy.  Her  protector  soon  after  falling 
a  victim  to  over- speculation,  Anastasia  found  herself 
free  from  encumbrance,  and  listened  readily  to 
Claude's  proposition  that  she  should  allow  him  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  present  her  with  a  new 
home. 

It  was  the  old  story — the  young  man  fell  completely 
into  the  power  of  the  siren,  and  her  word  became  his 
law.  To  gratify  her  extravagant  habits  he  sacrificed 
everything  but  honour,  and  at  last,  when  it  became  a 
question  of  her  leaving  him  unless  he  found  means  to 
surround  her  with  greater  luxuries,  he  sacrificed 
honour  too.  He  made  use  of  money  which  was  at 
his  command — the  money  belonging  to  his  employers. 
He  began  by  embezzling  a  small  sum,  and  then  went 
on  until  he  was  involved  to  the  extent  of  many 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  had  to  resort  to  various 
artifices  in  order  to  conceal  his  delinquencies. 

At  last  the  crash  came.  The  syndicate  determined 
to  wind  up  the  business,  and  then  discovery  was 
inevitable.     It  came  sooner  than  Claude  had  antici- 
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pated  ;  and  while  he  was  at  his  mistress's  apartments 
one  evening  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to 
fly  with  him  to  Spain,  a  police  agent  entered  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  in  custody  on  a  charge 
of  embezzlement. 

When  M.  Hogard  heard  the  news  his  first  thought 
was  for  the  old  father  and  mother. 

'  It  will  kill  them  !'  he  cried ;  '  it  will  kill  them  ! 
The  boy  of  whom  they  were  so  proud — a  thief ! 
Their  boy  in  prison !     Oh,  it  is  too  terrible !' 

The  news  had  to  be  broken  to  the  father  by 
someone,  for  he  was  a  guarantor,  and  the  company 
would  come  down  on  him  sooner  or  later  for  his 
share. 

'Better  the  news  should  be  broken  by  a  friend,' 
said  M.  Hogard,  and  off  he  went  on  his  sorrowful 
errand. 

Grasping  his  old  friend's  hand  and  begging  him  to 
have  courage,  the  kind  old  grocer  stammered  out  his 
tale. 

At  first  M.  D'Argival  stared  at  him  blankly.  He 
couldn't  understand  what  was  meant.  But  gradually 
he  realized  the  truth,  and  then  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 
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'My  Claude!'  he  sobbed;  'my  poor  boy  —  in 
prison  !     Ah  !  let  me  go  to  him.' 

M.  Hogard  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

'No,  no,  old  friend,'  he  said,  'you  can  do  no  good 
over  there.  Your  place  is  here.  You  must  stay  and 
comfort  your  wife.' 

'Yes,'  exclaimed  M.  D'Argival,  starting  up,  'you 
are  right.  She  needs  me  more  than  ever  now.  But 
she  must  never  know — she  must  never  know !' 

And  she  never  did. 

M.  D'Argival  paid  the  guarantee.  He  paid  the 
whole  amount  for  which  he  was  liable,  insisting  that 
Claude  was  his  son,  and  he  could  not  allow  his  old 
friend  to  lose  by  his  family.  Certainly  it  was  his 
place  to  pay  the  guarantee.  M.  Hogard  protested, 
but  when  he  called  to  protest  the  money  had  been 
paid,  and  M.  D'Argival  refused  to  receive  one  farthing 
back  again.  He  could  not  give  the  company  back 
the  whole  of  the  money  Claude  had  embezzled ;  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so.  To  live  and  to  support 
his  wife  he  would  have  to  give  lessons  again — to  look 
up  his  old  pupils  and  get  new  ones.  He  knew  it 
would  be  a  hard  task,  for  he  was  old  and  feeble  now, 
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and  almost  past  his  work.     But  he  could  do  some- 
thing— he  could  earn  a  little. 

Claude  was  tried  and  convicted ;  but  a  powerful 
plea  for  mercy  was  made  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  only.  Then 
began  the  terrible  task  of  deceiving  the  old  blind 
mother.  She  inquired  perpetually  about  her  boy. 
What  did  he  write  ?  how  was  he  getting  on  ?  Then 
M.  D'Argival  and  M.  Hogard  between  them  made  up 
letters,  which  M.  D'Argival  read  aloud  to  his  wife — 
cheery,  comforting  letters,  saying  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  Claude  hoped  to  come  home  again  next 
Christmas. 

Christmas  came,  and  then  an  excuse  had  to  be 
invented.  The  mother  had  looked  forward  to  it  so 
anxiously — she  was  always  talking  of  it.  Claude 
would  be  home  again — she  would  be  able  to  take  his 
dear  face  in  her  hands  and  press  her  kiss  upon  his 
lips.  Every  hopeful  word  she  spoke  was  as  the  stab 
of  a  sharp  knife  in  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

He  let  her  go  on  hoping  until  Christmas  Eve,  then 
he  read  her  a  letter  from  Claude.  The  boy  hoped  his 
mother  would  bear  up,  but  he  had  just  received  good 
news.     He  had  received  a  splendid  appointment   in 
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Algiers ;  far  better  than  the  one  he  had  in  the 
company,  but  he  had  to  start  for  his  post  at  once, 
and  so  he  would  have  to  send  his  mother  a  loving 
message,  and  beg  her  to  let  the  knowledge  of  his  good 
fortune  soften  the  blow  of  not  seeing  him  this 
Christmas  time.  He  would  be  sure  to  come  next 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  before.  For  the  sake  of  her 
boy  the  mother  bore  her  sorrow  and  was  brave. 

The  two  years  went  by,  and  the  two  old  men 
continued  their  pious  fraud.  The  blindness  of  the 
mother  prevented  her  seeing  many  changes  about 
her — only  now  and  then  she  detected  the  sadness 
in  her  husband's  voice.  He  told  her  that  he  was 
grieving  because  she  was  blind  and  Claude  was  far 
away,  and  then  she  forgot  her  own  trouble  and  tried 
to  comfort  him. 

And  at  last  Claude  was  free.  It  was  Christmas 
time,  and  he  was  coming  home.  He  was  to  be 
liberated  just  before  Christmas  Day. 

'He  is  coming,'  cried  the  old  father  joyfully  to  his 
wife.  '  Ah,  my  darling,  all  your  patient  waiting  is 
rewarded.     Your  boy  is  coming  home  again.' 

He  was  to  arrive  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  D'Argival  sat  up  till  mid- 
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night,  and  M.  Hogard  stayed  -with  them  to  welcome 
the  boy.     He  did  not  come. 

'  He  will  come  to-morrow,'  they  said  ;  '  he  has  been 
unable  to  start  till  the  night-mail.' 

Christmas  Day  came,  and  still  no  Claude.  Christ- 
mas Day  passed. 

'He  will  come  to-morrow,'  said  his  father,  and 
Madame  D'Argival  went  upstairs  to  bed,  and  her 
sightless  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  all  night. 

M.  Hogard  thought  there  must  be  something 
wrong.  He  started  for  Paris,  and  went  to  the 
authorities.     Claude  had  been  released. 

M.  Hogard  said  :  '  Yes,  but  he  has  not  returned 
home.  His  old  father  and  mother  have  expected  him 
for  three  days.' 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

'Poor  people!'  he  said.     'I  am  sorry  for  them. 

They  have  a  worthless  son.     Claude  D'Argival  on  his 

release  started  for  Brussels — his  mistress,  Anastasia 

Le  Doux,  is  there  ;  he  has  gone  to  join  her.' 

M.  Hogard  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart.  What 
could  he  say — what  could  he  do — how  could  he  let 
the  dreadful  truth  be  known  to  those  two  fond, 
breaking  hearts  at  home  ? 
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When  he  got  back  there  was  no  need  to  lie  to  the 
poor  old  blind  mother  any  more.  She  had  died 
quietly  in  the  night.  In  the  early  hours  her  husband 
had  been  awakened.     She  was  holding  out  her  arms. 

'Ah,  Claude,  my  Claude!'  she  cried,  'you  have 
come  at  last.     Thank  God  !  thank  God  !' 

Then  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow  and  ceased  to 
breathe.  God  in  His  mercy  had  given  her  supreme 
happiness  in  the  hour  of  her  death.  She  believed 
she  had  seen  her  son  and  she  never  knew  the  truth. 

Old  D'Argival  died  not  very  long  afterwards. 
Claude  D'Argival  lived  with  his  mistress  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  she  turned  him  out.  "When  I  last 
heard  of  him  he  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths.  He 
was  assisting  Anastasia  to  blackmail  her  admirers, 
and  she  was  keeping  him. 
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It  was  long  past  midnight,  but  still  Dr.  Hanson  and 
the  Eev.  John  Wannop  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  beautiful 
oak  library  at  Studley  Court.  The  doctor  was  a 
broad  -  shouldered,  healthy  looking  Yorkshireman, 
whose  age  you  would  have  given  at  forty,  but  who 
was  really  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.  The  clergy- 
man was  many  years  his  junior,  a  tall,  thin  young 
man,  with  rounded  shoulders  and  an  awkward, 
nervous  style  about  him.  You  looked  at  the  Eev. 
John  Wannop's  body,  and  you  thought  him  a  very 
ordinary  person ;  you  looked  up  at  his  face,  and 
instantly  you  were  fascinated.  It  was  almost  a 
perfect  face,  and  the  dark,  dreamy  eyes  were  made 
all  the  more  beautiful  by  the  pallor  of  the  delicate 
skin.  Young  ladies  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
raved  about  him.  His  dark  eyes  and  black  hair 
made  him  quite  a  hero.     Some  of  them  described  his 
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beauty  as  '  Byronic  ' ;  others  declared  that  he  looked 
like  a  Greek  god.  No  one  in  Studley  had  ever  seen 
Lord  Byron,  or  looked  upon  a  Greek  god  in  the  flesh. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Wannop's  female  admirers  simply  used 
the  comparison  that  came  handiest  to  them. 

The  male  population  of  Studley  were  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic.  They  liked  the  Bev.  John,  but  they 
thought  there  was  something  uncanny  about  him. 
When  he  first  came  among  them — a  young  curate  of 
six-and-twenty — to  do  the  whole  of  the  work  for  a 
wealthy  vicar,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  the  year 
travelling  about  '  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,'  they 
thought  he  was  disappointed  in  love,  or  suffered  from 
some  internal  complaint.  And  as  time  went  on,  and 
they  saw  more  of  him,  and  listened  to  his  sermons, 
those  of  them  who  troubled  about  him  at  all  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  had  '  done  something  ' — that 
he  was  a  young  man  'with  a  past.'  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  curacy  was  understood  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  new  owner 
of  Studley  Court.  The  curate  and  Mr.  Arkwright 
arrived  in  Studley  almost  on  the  same  day,  and  it 
was  understood  the  greatest  intimacy  existed  between 
them. 
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Mr.  Arkwright  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had 
retired  from  business  after  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
He  came  to  Studley  Court  with  his  wife  and  a  large 
retinue  of  servants,  with  carriages  and  horses,  and 
every  outward  and  visible  sign  of  wealth.  For  twelve 
months  previously  an  army  of  workmen  had  had 
possession  of  the  old  Court,  which  had  been  tenant- 
less  for  years,  and  everybody  who  saw  the  magnifi- 
cent improvements  felt  convinced  that  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  millionaire.  There  was  consider- 
able anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Arkwright  when  he  arrived, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Studley  was  a  little 
disappointed  in  him.  There  was  nothing  grand 
about  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  benevolent-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  kind  blue  eyes  and  beautiful  iron- 
gray  hair,  and  his  wife  was  as  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing as  himself.  But  that  he  was  immensely  wealthy 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  His  hospitality  at  Studley 
was  noble ;  he  was  a  lavish  patron  of  all  the  local 
charities,  and  he  soon  became  the  good  genius  of  the 
district,  and  a  man  of  importance  in  the  country. 
Everybody  liked  him  and  adored  his  wife.  A  more 
unassuming  couple  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find.     They   were  always   accessible  to  their  poorer 
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neighbours,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  they  did, 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  was  incalculable. 

On  great  occasions — such  as  Studley  Kaces,  the 
Agricultural  Show,  and  the  Yeomanry  Drill — Studley 
Court  Avas  an  open  house,  and  filled  with  visitors 
from  town.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Arkwrights  lived 
their  life  very  quietly,  and  confined  their  hospitality 
to  a  few  local  friends,  whose  acquaintance  they  had 
made  since  their  arrival  at  the  Court. 

The  Eev.  John  Wannop  was  a  constant  visitor. 
On  fine  afternoons  it  was  generally  leaning  on  the 
curate's  arm  that  Mr.  Arkwright  walked  about  his 
grounds,  and  when  the  Arkwrights  drove  into  Studley 
town  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wannop  very  frequently  occupied 
the  back  seat  in  the  carriage.  Of  late  Dr.  Hanson 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  as  well.  Mr.  Arkwright 
had  not  been  very  well.  He  was  troubled  with  a 
return  of  a  malady  which  he  had  contracted,  it  was 
understood,  in  his  early  manhood  in  California. 
Latterly  the  doctor  had  been  in  daily  attendance, 
and  very  soon  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Awkwright  was 
seriously  and  dangerously  ill.  It  was  a  fever  of  some 
kind,  it  was  said,  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  had 
become  delirious— so  delirious  that  it  was  necessary 

18 
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for  someone  to  be  always  with  him,  and  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  and  Mrs.  Arkwright,  the  devoted  wife,  had 
been  relieving  each  other  day  and  night  by  the  sick 
man's  bedside. 

Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Hanson's  professional  rival  in 
Studley,  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  the  details  of 
the  illness. 

'  I  can't  make  it  out,'  he  said  ;  '  if  all  I  hear  be 
true,  they  ought  to  have  a  professional  nurse  ;  a  man 
in  that  condition  is  likely  to  do  himself  or  others  an 
injury  at  any  time.  It  can't  be  a  question  of  expense, 
and  yet  there  are  these  two  men  and  the  wife  wearing 
themselves  out  and  undertaking  duties  for  which  they 
are  unfitted,  rather  than  have  proper  attendance. 
It's  odd — very  odd.  I'm  afraid  Hanson  doesn't 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  case.' 

But  Dr.  Hanson  did  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  and  that  is  why  he  and  the  curate  are  sitting 
together  to-night  in  the  great  library  at  Studley 
Court. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  the  best,'  said  the 
doctor,  after  he  had  gazed  long  and  anxiously  into  the 
fire  as  if  for  inspiration.  '  Mrs.  Arkwright  can't  go 
on  much  longer.     At  any  moment  some  new  case  of 
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illness  may  call  me  away,  and  you  must  attend  to 
your  duties.' 

'I  can  give  my  nights,'  replied  the  curate. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  if 
you  watch  by  our  poor  friend's  bedside  in  the  night, 
and  work  all  day,  you'll  soon  be  worn  out.' 

'  We  can't  call  anyone  else  in.  You  know  it's  im- 
possible !' 

'We  might  get  a  nurse  who  could  be  trusted. 
Nurses  do  have  to  hear  a  good  deal ;  and,  after  all, 
the  secrets  of  the  sick-room  are  sacred.' 

'  Some  secrets — yes  ;  but  not  a  secret  like  this. 
Sooner  than  let  a  stranger  hear  what  that  poor  fellow 
says  in  his  delirium,  I  would  give  up  everything  and 
remain  by  his  side.  And  if  we  yielded,  you  know, 
Dr.  Hanson,  his  wife  would  never  consent.' 

'  No,  poor  lady.  My  God  !  what  a  terrible  revela- 
tion it  must  have  been  to  her  !  how  bravely  she  has 
borne  it !' 

'  Bravely !  Yes,'  said  the  curate,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room  ;  '  it's  marvellous  !  Do  you  know,  Hanson, 
that  when  I  first  became  the  possessor  of  the  secret 
of  John  Arkwright's  life  I  thought  it  would  have 
killed  me.' 
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'  Killed  you — why  ?' 

'  You  don't  understand  what  it  has  been  to  me. 
I  loved  this  man — I  venerated  him.  It  was  he  who 
took  me  by  the  hand  when  I  was  left  motherless  and 
fatherless  and  penniless ;  it  was  he  who  educated  me 
and  brought  me  up,  and  gave  me  my  chance  in  life. 
I  felt  to  him  as  a  son  to  a  loving  father ;  and  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  a ' 

'  Hush !'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  glancing  towards 
the  door. 

He  rose  and  opened  it,  looked  out  cautiously,  and 
listened  for  a  moment. 

'  I  thought  I  heard  someone  moving  about,'  he 
said,  as  he  came  back  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  doctor 
continued  the  interrupted  conversation. 

'  I  can  quite  sympathize  with  you,  my  dear  fellow,' 
he  said ;  '  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  such  a  ghastly  story  in  my  life.' 

'  You  agree  with  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  silence  on  the  subject?  You  consider  that 
I  have  done  right  in  holding  my  peace  all  these 
years  ?' 

'  Most  certainly.     I  can  quite  understand  that,  as 
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a  clergyman,  you  may  at  first  have  had  some  scruples 
as  to  your  duty ;  but,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances, 
I  think  you  are  fully  justified.' 

'  And  you,  now  that  you  also  know  the  truth,  will 
keep  silence  too  ?' 

'Absolutely.  If  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  story  reached  me — from  the  mouth  of  a  delirious 
patient — did  not  justify  me,  I  should  only  have  to 
think  of  that  brave,  devoted  wife  upstairs,  and  that 
would  decide  me.  Besides,  even  presuming  that  the 
poor  fellow  were  alone  in  the  world,  what  good  would 
come  of  betraying  him  now  ?' 

'  None — none,'  replied  the  curate,  the  tears  coming 
into  his  eyes.  '  But  I  sometimes  wish  that  he  him- 
self had  had  the  moral  courage  to  confess  the  truth 
— to  tell  his  horrible  story,  and  risk  everything.' 

'  It  would  have  done  no  good,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  It  would  have  ruined  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  and 
I  doubt  if  ever  he  could  have  been  put  on  his  trial 
for  the  crime.  He  couldn't  have  been  tried  here, 
because  this  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity  for  him 
to  go  back  to  America  and  give  himself  up  there. 
Had  he  done  so,  I  doubt  if  anything  would  have  been 
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done.  He  might  not  have  been  believed.  It  might 
even  charitably  have  been  considered  a  hallucination 
on  his  part.' 

'  Yes — yes ;  he  said  that  himself  when  we  talked 
the  matter  over.' 

'  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

'We  were  travelling  abroad  together.  It  was  the 
year  before  he  met  that  lady  who  is  now  his  wife.  I 
was  only  twenty  then,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  he 
treated  me  as  a  son.  He  was  taken  seriously  ill  in 
Eome,  and  had  a  touch  of  the  fever.  One  night  he 
became  a  little  lightheaded,  and  talked  about  his  old 
life,  and  some  words  he  made  use  of  startled  me. 
The  next  day  he  was  calmer,  and  gradually  got  quite 
well  again.  When  he  was  able  to  get  about  I  told 
him  what  strange  things  he  had  said  in  his  delirium. 
He  started,  and  seemed  terribly  upset,  but  made  no 
reply.  Late  that  evening  he  came  to  my  room  and 
said  he  had  something  to  tell  me.  He  said  that  all 
his  life  he  had  wanted  somebody  to  confide  his  secret 
to — someone  who  would  understand  him  and  sym- 
pathize with  him ;  and  then  he  told  me  all.' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to  you.' 

'  Yes ;   but  I  hardly  recognised  all  that  it  meant 
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then.  I  suffered  more  afterwards — I  suffer  more 
now.  I  loved  this  man — my  benefactor,  my  almost 
father — then,  and  I  love  him  more  now ;  yet  not 
once,  but  a  hundred  times,  have  I  felt  that  the 
burthen  he  had  imposed  upon  me  was  greater  than 
I  could  bear — that  I  must  go  out  into  the  world  and 
cry  it  aloud.  I  have  felt  that  I  was  sharing  his 
guilt — that  I  was  aiding  him  to  deceive  and  defraud 
the  world  in  which  he  was  honoured  and  respected. 
Dr.  Hanson,  answer  me  this  as  man  to  man.  You 
have,  during  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  the  place, 
seen  him  honoured  and  respected,  looked  up  to, 
almost  revered.  Do  you  believe,  if  it  had  been  known 
that  he  had  taken  the  life  of  his  wife  and  child,  that 
one  living  soul  would  have  taken  his  hand  in  friend- 
ship?' 

The  doctor  hesitated. 

'Let  us  look  at  the  matter  calmly,'  he  said.  'You 
know  it,  I  know  it,  and  the  wife  who  sits  upstairs  by 
his  bedside  knows  it  now,  and  we  are  still  his  friends ; 
we  pity  him,  and  you,  too,  love  him  still.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  a  fair  answer  to 
my  question,'  said  the  curate  sadly.  '  The  knowledge 
has  come  to  us  as  a  sacred  trust.' 
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'  His  wife  does  not  shrink  from  him.' 

'  No ;  but  from  this  hour  I  believe  she  will  be  a 
broken-hearted  woman.  Life  can  never  be  the  same 
to  her  again.  Do  you  believe  that  she,  a  good,  pure, 
true,  loving  woman,  would  have  married  him  had  he 
come  to  her  and  said :  "I  am  a  murderer.  I  killed 
my  first  wife — I  killed  my  child ;  but  I  love  you. 
Will  you  be  my  wife?"  ' 

'  Well,  honestly,  I  don't  suppose  she  would ; 
although  the  circumstances ' 

'  The  circumstances  cannot  alter  the  facts.  For  all 
the  life-long  sorrow  that  this  poor  lady  must  suffer 
now,  I  blame  myself.  I  should  have  spoken  out.  I 
should  have  insisted  on  his  telling  her  the  truth 
before  he  married  her.  I  hesitated  through  my  great 
love  for  him,  and  ever  since  I  have  felt  that  I  shared 
his  guilt.' 

'Come,  come,  my  dear  fellow!'  exclaimed  the 
doctor  kindly.  '  You  are  a  little  too  hard  on  your- 
self. The  whole  business  is  very  terrible,  I  grant 
you.  I  myself  was  inexpressibly  shocked  when  I 
discovered  the  truth ;  but,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
believe  you  have  done  nothing  of  which  you  need  be 
ashamed,' 
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'  Ay,  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  I  am  a  priest  of 
God!' 

'  It  is  the  duty  of  every  priest  of  God  to  help  the 
suffering,  mourn  with  them  that  mourn,  to  console 
the  wretched,  to  show  the  sinner  his  way  to  salvation ; 
but  surely  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  priest  of  God  to 
betray  his  friend  and  benefactor — to  give  up  to  shame 
and  degradation  a  man  he  honestly  believes  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  moment  of  madness.  Come  ; 
I  have  only  heard  the  rough  outline  of  this  terrible 
story.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth — tell  me  the  circum- 
stances as  they  were  told  to  you — and  let  us  see  if 
you  are  really  justified  in  torturing  yourself  in  this 
manner.' 

'Yes,'  replied  the  curate,  'I  will;  and  if  you  can 
say  when  I  have  finished  that  no  blame  attaches  to 
me,  it  will  be  at  least  some  comfort.  Would  to  God 
I  could  persuade  myself  that  I  am  innocent !' 

'  One  moment,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  let  me  just  go 
upstairs  and  see  how  Arkwright  is.  He  was  asleep 
when  I  left  him.  I  will  just  tell  his  wife  that  we  are 
sitting  up,  and  at  a  word  from  her  one  of  us  will 
relieve  her.' 

The  doctor  was  absent  for  about  ten  minutes. 
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'  He  is  still  sleeping,'  he  said.  '  To-morrow  we 
shall  probably  know  the  best — or  the  worst.  I  think 
everything  will  depend  upon  how  he  wakes  after  this 
long  sleep.     Now,  tell  me  the  whole  story.' 

'  I  will  tell  it  to  you,'  said  the  curate,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  John  Arkwright's  own 
words.  I  remember  them — they  are  seared  on  my 
memory,  and  I  shall  carry  them  to  the  grave. 

'  He  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
barely  thirty,  he  left  England.  He  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  and  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  was 
a  hard,  miserly  man,  who  treated  him  badly. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price,  he  obtained 
for  the  young  man  a  situation  in  an  office  in  New 
York. 

'  John  Arkwright  remained  in  New  York  for  two 
years,  doing  very  little  to  improve  his  position, 
and  just  earning  enough  to  pay  for  his  food  and 
lodging. 

'  Then  he  made  a  move,  and  managed  to  get  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  after  undergoing  great  vicissitudes, 
he  obtained  employment  in  a  drinking  and  gambling 
saloon  kept  by  a  notorious  ex-prize-fighter. 

'  While  there  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
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whose  father  had  been  killed  in  a  drunken  row  in  this 
"  hell "  one  night.  The  father's  friends  and  associates 
got  up  a  subscription,  and  handed  it  to  the  girl,  who 
was  a  hardworking,  decent  lass,  and  had  done  all  she 
could  to  keep  her  father  straight  after  her  mother's 
death.  While  the  funds  were  being  raised  John  saw 
a  great  deal  of  her.  He  pitied  her  and  sympathized 
with  her — for  her  lot  was  a  very  cruel  one— and  by  a 
natural  process  fell  in  love  with  her.  They  were  both 
alone  in  the  world,  they  were  both  unhappy,  and 
what  was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  come 
together  and  at  last  make  a  match  of  it  ? 

'  One  thing  they  were  both  agreed  upon,  and  that 
was  to  get  away  from  their  present  miserable  sur- 
roundings, to  leave  San  Francisco,  and  start  a  new 
life  together  far  away. 

'  So  it  came  about  that  soon  after  they  were  married 
John  and  his  wife  set  out  with  a  band  of  adventurers 
for  a  wild  spot  where,  it  was  stated,  fortunes  were  to 
be  made.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  went  on 
the  same  errand  in  those  days,  and,  though  many 
failed  utterly  and  died  miserably,  some  became  the 
pioneers  of  a  great  movement.  On  the  lonely  spots 
where  they  settled,  made  a  clearing,  and  built  their 
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wooden  huts,  mighty  cities  stand  to-day,  to  bear 
witness  to  their  courage  and  their  enterprise. 

'  John  Arkwright  and  his  wife  were  among  the  un- 
fortunate ones  who  failed.  They  found  themselves, 
after  years  of  hardship  and  misery,  part  of  a  band  of 
men  and  women  settled  in  a  lonely  spot,  cut  off  from 
civilization,  and  surrounded  by  a  lawless  band  of  half- 
starved  adventurers. 

'  John  and  his  wife  starved  with  the  rest,  and  to 
add  to  their  misery  they  had  now  a  little  child — a 
poor  sickly  little  thing,  whose  sufferings  only  added 
to  their  own  misery. 

'  Hard  as  their  lot  was,  it  gradually  grew  harder 
still.  The  wife  fell  ill  of  a  kind  of  wasting  fever,  and 
the  child  moaned  in  ceaseless  pain.  Then  John  fell 
ill  and  could  do  no  work  at  all,  and  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face. 

'  Some  of  the  men  and  women,  rough  creatures, 
hardened  to  fate  by  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  existence, 
helped  them  a  little  ;  but  times  were  bad  all  round, 
and  it  soon  became  a  case  of  each  for  himself  and  his 
own.  To  add  to  the  general  misery  and  terror,  a 
gang  of  thieves  and  murderers  had  been  at  work  in 
the  neighbourhood.     In  a  camp  some  miles  away  the 
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women  had  been  murdered  and  a  lot  of  cattle  stolen 
and  driven  off.  These  men  were  mad,  drunken 
desperadoes,  ruffians  who  would  murder  a  whole 
family  for  the  sake  of  their  little  money  or  the  few 
valuables  that  might  be  about  the  place. 

'  It  was  notorious  that  many  of  the  settlers  in  these 
lonely  places,  though  to  all  appearances  poor,  had 
money  hoarded  away — money  they  scraped  together 
in  order  to  get  back  to  civilization,  or  in  some 
instances  to  buy  claims  further  afield.  The  gang, 
which  was  at  the  time  I  speak  of  the  terror  of  the 
small  camps,  had  been  encouraged  by  finding  a 
quantity  of  gold  in  one  or  two  shanties,  and  this  had 
led  them  to  continue  their  depredations. 

'  One  night  John  Arkwright  woke  up  with  a  strange 
pain  in  his  head.  He  told  me  that  it  was  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  gone  mad.  He  woke  up  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  going  to  die — that  the  fever  would  kill 
him.  He  looked  round  him,  and  saw  his  wife  asleep 
by  his  side,  her  baby  in  her  arms.  She  was  terribly 
ill  and  weak,  and  her  face  was  white  and  pinched. 

'  Suddenly  the  terrible  idea  came  to  the  frenzied 
man  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  leave  these  two 
helpless  creatures  at  the  mercy  of  the  world.     He 
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was  mad  at  the    moment — I   am    sure    of   it — the 
delirium  of  the  fever  was  upon  him. 

'  "  It  shall  not  be,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  There  is 
nothing  but  misery  and  starvation  before  them.  I 
cannot  die  and  leave  them  to  suffer  alone — we  will  die 
together." 

'  Then,  in  his  madness,  he  rose  quietly,  and  went  to 
the  table  and  took  a  knife  that  lay  there — a  long 
sharp  knife  that  he  used  at  his  work — and ' 

The  clergyman  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  Oh,  it  is  too  horrible  !'  he  said  ;  '  you  know  ;  you 
have  heard  from  his  own  lips.  You  have  heard  him 
rave  in  his  delirium  now  what  he  did  that  awful 
night.  He  killed  them — killed  them  as  they  slept, 
and  took  the  knife  and  turned  to  lift  it  to  his  own 
throat ;  and  just  as  he  felt  the  cold  edge  touch  his 
flesh  the  strength  that  frenzy  had  given  him  suddenly 
left  him,  and  he  fell  down  and  knew  no  more. 
When  he  came  to  himself  it  was  bright  daylight.  He 
had  forgotten  everything  for  the  moment ;  all  was 
vague  and  dim,  and  a  great  mist  was  before  his  eyes 
and  a  great  buzzing  in  his  ears.  Gradually  he 
became  aware  that  there  was  a  noise  in  the  next 
room.     He  heard  the  sound  of  trampling  feet,  and 
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voices,  and  presently  a  couple  of  men  rushed  into  the 
room. 

'  "By  they've  murdered  'em!"  cried  a  man, 

and  instantly  a  crowd  of  men  were  round  the 
bodies. 

' "  No  !"  exclaimed  another  rough  voice,  "  they're 
not  all  dead — the  woman  and  the  child  are ;  but  the 
man's  alive,  they  didn't  finish  him." 

'John  felt  himself  gently  raised  up,  and  saw  a 
great  ring  of  faces  round  him.  He  recognised  some 
of  them — they  were  his  camp  mates. 

' "  Don't  tell  him  anything  about  it  yet,  poor 
chap!"  said  one  man  kindly;  "  let's  get  him  away. 
Here,  bring  him  to  my  place,  and  see  what  we  can  do 
for  him.  He'll  know  what's  happened  soon  enough, 
God  help  him!" 

'  They  carried  John  Arkwright  gently  away ;  they 
attended  to  his  wound,  which  was  only  a  slight  one, 
and  gradually  their  rough  skill  brought  him  to  the 
point  at  which  his  life  was  safe.  And  then,  before  he 
could  tell  his  story,  they  told  him  theirs.  During  the 
night  the  gang  of  robbers  had  been  in  the  camp ; 
they  had  murdered  a  poor  fellow  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  robbed  the  place,  and  then  they  had 
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gone  on  and  broken  into  John's  place.     John  stared 
in  astonishment. 

'  "  Ah,  you  didn'.t  see  'em,  I  suppose,"  said  his 
informant ;  "  they  must  have  done  their  work  quietly, 
while  you  were  asleep.  They  must  have  been 
frightened  or  disturbed  before  they  finished  you,  old 
chap ;  but,  God  help  you,  they've  killed  your  wife  and 
child." 

'  "  They  broke  into  my  place?"  said  John,  half  in  a 
dream. 

'"Yes;  the  place  is  upside  down.  They  turned 
over  everything  to  see  if  you'd  got  any  money.  We 
shot  two  of  the  brutes  dead  this  morning  in  the  open, 
but  the  rest  got  clear  away." 

'  That  was  all  John  heard,  for  he  was  faint  and 
weak— the  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  swooned  away.  When  gradually  he  recovered 
and  his  strength  slowly  returned,  he  hesitated  to  tell 
these  wild,  lawless  men  the  truth.  They  might  not 
even  believe  him.  He  almost  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  delusion. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  was  all  in  his  favour. 
There  was  no  doubt  these  men  had  ransacked  the 
outer  room  of  his  dwelling. 
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'  On  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  had  been 
pursued  and  shot  had  been  found  property  taken 
from  his  home — it  was  of  no  value,  but  it  was  known 
to  be  his — an  implement  of  his  trade  with  his  name 
carved  on  the  wooden  handle. 

'  The  men  must  have  broken  in  and  searched  his 
place,  and  have  taken  alarm  at  some  sound  before 
they  had  time  to  enter  the  second  room  and  see  the 
two  bodies  that  lay  there. 

'  The  whole  settlement  believed  that  John  Ark- 
wright's  wife  and  child  had  been  brutally  murdered 
by  the  robbers,  and  that  John  owed  his  escape  to 
their  having  left  him  before  they  had  completed  their 
barbarous  work. 

'  For  months  afterwards  he  suffered  the  most 
terrible  mental  torture,  but  his  fortunes  underwent  a 
change.  A  stranger  arrived  in  the  settlement  for  a 
time — a  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital — he 
took  a  fancy  to  John  and  invited  him  to  go  with  him 
to  a  big  city.  John  Arkwright  was  glad  to  leave  a 
place  haunted  by  such  terrible  memories,  and 
accepted  the  offer. 

'  The  two  men  became  partners  in  the  city ;  their 
enterprise  succeeded,  and  they  made  a  fortune  with 

19 
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the  rapidity  common  enough  years  ago  in  the  United 
States. 

'  Then  they  separated,  and  John  speculated  on  his 
own  account,  and  at  last  came  back  to  England  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 

'  It  was  in  London  that  he  met  me  and  our  friend- 
ship commenced,'  said  the  curate,  after  a  pause. 
'  He  was  my  benefactor  and  protector,  and  you  know 
the  rest.  He  had  me  educated  for  the  Church,  since 
that  was  my  aim,  and  it  was  just  before  I  took  holy 
orders  that  he  told  me,  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  narrated  to  you,  his  ghastly  secret.  Then  he  met 
the  lady  who  is  now  his  second  wife,  and  until  this 
week  I  have  been  the  only  living  man  who  knew  the 
story  of  his  past.  You  have  discovered  it  as  his  poor 
wife  has  discovered  it — listening  to  the  ravings  of  a 
delirious  man ;  and  now ' 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  the  brown  study  in 
which  he  had  fallen. 

'Tell  me,'  he  said,  'how  much  does  his  wife 
know?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  She  has  heard  his  terrible  confession,  but  she 
cannot  know  any  details — unless  you  have  told  her.' 
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'  I  have  told  her  nothing.  I  only  know  she  heard 
him  denounce  himself  as  a  murderer.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  doctor,  '  my  task  is  easier  than  I 
thought.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that ' 

'  I  mean  that  she  really  does  not  yet  understand 
thoroughly  what  her  husband  has  said.  She  knows 
that  her  husband  accuses  himself  of  a  terrible  crime 
— a  murder.  You  told  me  when  we  came  away  from 
his  bedside  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  speak- 
ing the  truth,  but  I  have  all  along  tried  to  persuade 
her  that  it  was  the  delirium  which  suggested  the 
horrible  charges  he  brings  against  himself.' 

'  But  she  agrees  that  we  three  must  watch  him 
between  us — that  no  stranger  must  come  near  him.' 

'  Naturally ;  no  wife  would  want  strangers  to  go  out 
of  her  house  with  such  words  as  these  ringing  in  her 
ears.     They  might  believe  them !' 

The  curate  rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  the  room. 

'  Dr.  Hanson,'  he  said,  '  do  you  wish  me  to  be 
party  to  a  further  deception  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  lie 
to  John  Arkwright's  wife  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  wish  you  to  say  nothing  more.  I  command 
you  to  say  nothing.     Mrs.  Arkwright's  health  is  in 
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my  charge,  and  I  warn  you  that  you  are  to  do 
nothing  and  say  nothing  which,  at  such  a  time  of 
anxiety  as  this,  might  have  terrible  consequences. 
Do  you  understand  ?' 

'  I  understand.' 

'  And  you  will  obey  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  for  the  present  I  will  obey.' 

'  Then  good-bye.  You  go  borne  and  get  some  rest. 
I  will  stay  in  the  house  all  night,  and  relieve  Mrs. 
Arkwright.  Kemember,  until  I — as  the  medical  man 
in  attendance  here,  responsible  for  the  lives  of  my 
patients,  for  the  shock  of  her  husband's  crime  has 
been  a  severe  one  to  Mrs.  Arkwright — give  you  leave 
to  speak,  you  are  to  remain  silent.  Now  good- 
night.' 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  Eev.  John  Wannop 
went  out  into  the  night.  He  went  home,  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  sat  till  the  dawn  by  the  window 
of  his  room,  looking  out  at  the  shadows,  and  crying 
out  that  he,  a  priest  of  God,  was  shielding  the  blood- 
guilty ;  and  when  the  dawn  came  he  flung  himself 
down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  light  and 
guidance. 

*  *  *  *  S|C 
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The  next  morning,  after  his  duties  were  over,  the 
curate  went  up  to  Studley  Court.  He  met  the 
doctor  near  the  lodge-gates.  The  doctor  took  him  by 
the  arm. 

'Old  friend,'  he  said,  'you  will  have  a  sacred 
mission  in  that  house  presently ;  how  will  you 
perform  it  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  the  curate  uneasily. 

'  I  mean  that  this  morning  early  there  was  a  great 
change  in  John  Arkwright.  He  will  not  live  till  to- 
night.' 

'  Is — he — is  he  conscious  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  you  can  go  to  him — go  to  him  and  com- 
fort him ;  and  when  he  is  gone  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
speak  words  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  poor  woman 
who  loved  him.  You  will  have  to  decide  what  those 
words  shall  be.  Will  you,  as  a  priest  of  God,  raise 
her  drooping  heart  and  give  her  a  message  of  hope  ?  or 
will  you,  as  a  priest  of  God,  tell  her  that  the  dead 
man  she  loved  was  what  the  world  would  call  a 
murderer  ?  That  is  what  you  have  to  decide.  Good- 
bye till  we  meet  again.' 

John  Wannop  went  sadly  through  the  gates  of 
Studley  Court  and  up  to  the  great  house.     The  dying 
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man's  wife  took  him  gently  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  the  bedside  of  her  husband.  Then  she  left  them 
alone. 

John  Arkwright  knew  that  he  was  dying.  The 
delirium  was  over  now,  and  he  could  speak  calmly  of 
the  end.  He  put  out  his  weak  hand  and  drew  the 
priest  gently  towards  him. 

'  John,'  he  said,  '  I  am  going  far  beyond  the  punish- 
ment or  the  forgiveness  of  man.  Will  you  leave  it  to 
God  to  punish  or  forgive  me  ?  Will  you  promise  me 
that  my  secret  shall  die  with  me,  that  the  woman 
who  has  given  me  her  love  shall  never  know  from  you 
when  I  am  gone  what  I  was  ?' 

The  young  clergyman  bent  his  head. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?'  he  said. 

'  Because,  John,  the  doctor  has  told  me  that  I  have 
been  -wandering  and  talking,  that  I  have  said  strange 
things,  and  that  my  wife  has  heard  them.  He  has 
told  her  that  they  were  nothing,  that  they  are  the 
terrible  words  which  come  sometimes  to  fevered 
brains.  But  he  has  also  told  me  that  he  has  guessed 
the  truth,  that  you  have  confirmed  his  suspicions,  and 
that  you  are  hesitating  even  now  as  to  whether  you 
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shall  assist  him  in — in  deceiving  my  wife.  John,  I 
have  loved  you  as  my  own  son  ;  you  can  repay  that 
love  now.  Let  me  die  knowing  that  you  will  not  say 
the  words  which  would  break  a  desolate  woman's 
heart,  and  leave  her  to  bear  the  bitterness  of  my 
guilt.     Promise !' 

The  young  priest's  pale  lips  moved  for  a  moment 
as  if  in  prayer.  Then,  falling  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside,  he  took  the  dying  man's  hand  in  his  and 
answered  softly  : 

'I  promise.' 

5p  5jC  5fC  5fl  >jC 

They  buried  the  master  of  Studley  Court  in 
the  little  green  cemetery  out  beyond  the  town, 
and  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  the  funeral  to 
show  their  respect  for  the  good  man  who  had  passed 
away. 

The  doctor  and  the  curate  left  the  churchyard 
together.  Outside  the  gate  their  hands  met,  and 
they  said  no  word,  for  their  hearts  were  full.  But 
that  grip  was  a  silent  renewal  of  the  promise  the 
priest  had  given  the  dying  man. 

Buried  in  their  hearts  for  ever  is  the  secret  they 
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will  carry  to  their  graves.  They  alone  will  ever  know 
that  the  good  man  over  whose  grave  there  stands  a 
marble  memorial,  on  which  are  recorded  his  honour- 
able life  and  his  Christian  virtues,  was  a  murderer — 
the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  child. 


THE    END. 


BILLING   AND   SONS,    PRINTERS,    GUILDFORD. 


The  Dawn  of  Light  between  her  last 
Moments  and  Eternity. 

revealed  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  ™£t&$^r^SJ£%$$  rTol,  " 

(Wnicb  wiU  haunt  all  who  have  studied  that  tremendous  drama 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.)"  «"*iu*, 

.  "When  one  reflects  that 
a  century  which  considered  itself 
enlightened,  of  the  most  refined 
civilization,  ends  with  public  acts 
of  such  barbarity,  one  begins  to 
doubt  of  Human  Nature  itself, 
and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is 
always  in  Human  Nature,  has 
the  ascendancy .'"— Gower. 

"Power  itself  hath  not  one- 
half the  Slight  of  Gentleness." 

"She  who  Kocks  the  Cradle 
Rules  the  World." 

"Extinguish  all  emotions  of 
heart  and  what  differences  will 
remain  ?  I  do  not  say  between 
man  and  brute,  but  between  Alan 
and  mere  inanimate  Clod!" 

—Cicero. 

The  Unspeakable 

Grandeur  of  the  Human 

Heart. 

The  Drying  up  of  a  siDgle 
tear  hasmore  HonestFame 
than  Shedding  SEAS  OF 
GORE!!! 

All  Hope  of  Succour  but  from  Thee  is  Past  I 


What  Is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Horrible  than  Revolution  or  War  ? 

^OUTRAGED    NATURE! 

"  O  World !   O  men !  what  are  we,  and  our  best  designs,  that  we  must  work  by  crime  to 
punish  crime,  and  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate?"— Byron. 

"What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Terrible  than  Revolution  or  War?  Outraged  Nature! 
She  kills  and  kills,  and  is  ne^er  tired  of  killing,  till  she  has  taught  man  the  terrible  lesson  he 
is  so  slow  to  learn— that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her  ....  Man  has  his  courtesies 
in  Revolution  and  War;  he  spares  the  woman  and  child.  But  Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is 
.  offended ;  she  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no  ]  ity,  for  some  awful  but  most  good 
reason.  She  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity.  Silently  she  strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little 
remorse  as  she  would  strike  the  strong  man  with  musket  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh  !  would 
to  God  that  some  man  had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  mothers  of  England  the  mass 
of  preventible  suffering,  the  mass  of  preventible  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  England  year  after 
year."— Kingslet. 

MORAL.— Life  is  a  Battle,  not  a  Victory.    Disobey  ye  who  will,  but 
ye  who  disobey  must  suffer,  [gEE  ^ 


LIGHT  ™™«  DARKNESS, 

"  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  late  Prince  Consort — a  man  himself  of  the  purest 
mind,  who  ■powerfully  impressed  and  influenced  ethers  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  benevolent 
nature— when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  the  annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty 
at  Wellington  College,  to  determine  that  it  should  be  awarded  Kot  to  the  Cleverest 
Boy,  nor  the  most  Bookish  Boy,  nor  to  the  most  Precise,  Dilieent,  and 
Prudent  Boy,  hut  to  the  Noblest  Boy,  to  the  Boy  who  should  show  the 
most  promise  of  becoming  a  Large-Hearted,  High-Motived  Man."-&»ife. 

"Sow  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  action  how  like  an  Angel!  in. 
apprehension  how  like  a  God." 

"SHAKESPEARE;  tIie  Greatest  Genius  who  has  ever  yet  lived,"  taug'  t  the 
Divineness  of  Forgiveness,  of  Perpetual  Mercy,  of  Constant  Patience,  of 
Endless  Peace,  of  Perpetual  Gentleness.  If  you  can  show  me  one  who  knew  things 
better  than  this  man,  show  him  !  I  I  know  him  not ! !  If  he  had  appeared  as  a  Divine, 
they  would  have  Burned  Him ;  as  a  Politician,  ti  ey  would  have  Beheaded  Him. 

"  He  Taught  that  Kindness  is  Nobler  than  Revenge ! ! 

The  Kev.  George  Dawson,  M.A. 
"Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest        And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 
God's  render 

When  mercy  seasons  justice,  The  Deeds  of  Mercy."— Shakespeare. 

1 '  And  such  is  Human  Life ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I " 
What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  conquest  over  human  pain  ? 

JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  but  not  the  Maging  Torrent. 


WHAT  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ.— How  important  it  is  to  every  individual  to 
have  at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy,  such  as  ENO'S  "  FRUIT 
SALT,"  to  check  disease  at  the  onset ! ! !  For  this  is  the  time.  With  very  little  trouble 
you  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain  stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.  It  will 
defy  all  your  tiny  efforts.  I  feel  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  this  important  information  upon 
all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  any  hot  or 
foreign  climate.  Whenever  a  change  is  contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let 
ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  "be  your  companion,  for  under  any  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial, 
and  never  can  do  harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why, 
frequently  without  any  warning  you  are  suddenly  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily 
or  mental  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  in  the  forehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c,  &c,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order,  the 
spirit  of  danger  has  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end ;  it  is  a  real  necessity  to 
have  a  simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  pilot  can  so  steer  and  direct  as  to  bring  the  ship  into  safety, 
but  he  cannot  quell  the  raging  storm.  The  common  idea  when  not  feeling  well  is  :  "I  will  waitand 
see,  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  to-msrrow,"  whereas  had  a  supply  of  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT" 
been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have  been  avoided. 
What  dashes  to  the  earth  sn  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious 
enterprises,  as  untimely  Death? 

"  I  used  my  '  FRUIT  SALT '  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  say  I  believe  it  saved  my  life."- J.  C-  ENO. 

ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  prevents  any  over-acid  state  of  the  blood.    It  should  be  kept  in  every 
rvnS"«rDi  a  for  a"y  emersency.    Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and 

use  ENO  S  FRUIT  SALT  "  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a 
gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesiveness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  prevents  and 
removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages. 

CAUTION.  —  Examine  each  Bottle  and  see  the  CAPSULE  is  marktd  ENO'S 
"  FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it  youhave  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation  Prevared 
only  at  e 

ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


[April,  1894. 
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A  BOUT.— THE  FELLAH  :   An  Egyptian  Novel.     By  Edmond  About. 

"■    Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s. 

ADAMS  (W.  DAVENPORT),  WORKS  BY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA :  The  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Playhouses 

of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America.    Cr.  8vo,  naif-bound,  18s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

QUIPS  AND  QUIDDITIES.  Selected  by  W.  P.  Adams.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8s.  6d. 

AGONY  COLUMN  (THE)  OF   "THE   TIMES,"  from  1800  to  1870. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8«.  6d. 


AIDE  (HAMILTON),  WORKS  BY. 

CARR  OF  CARRLYON.  I 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s.  each. 
CONFIDENCES. 


ALBERT.— BROOKE  FINCHLEY'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Mary  Albert. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  8s. ;  cloth  limp,  8s.  <><!. 

ALDEN.— A  LOST  SOUL.   By  W.  L.  Alden.   Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  isTea. 

ALEXANDER  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s.  each. 
MAID,  WIFE,  OR  WIDOW? |    VALERIE'S  FATE. 

ALLEN  (F.  M.).— GREEN  AS  GRASS.     By  F   M.  Allen,  Author  of 

" Through  Green  Glasses."     Frontispiece  by  J.  Smyth.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
ALLEN   (GRANT),   WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  LARGE.     |    COLIN  CLOUT'S  CALENDAR. 
POST-PRANDIAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Crown  8vo,  linen,  3s.  6d. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ■  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s.  each. 


PHILISTIA. 
BABYLON. 
STRANGE   STORIES. 
BECKONING  HAND. 
FOR  MAIMIE'S  SAKE. 


IN   ALL  SHADES. 
THE   DEVIL'S   DIE. 
THIS  MORTAL  COIL. 
THE   TENTS  OF  SHEM. 
THE  GREAT  TABOO. 


DUMARESQ'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF 

POWYSLAND. 
BLOOD  ROYAL. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
IVAN  GREET'S  MASTERPIECE,  &c.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

THE  SCALLYWAG.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

DR.  PALLISER'S  PATIENT.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES,  A  HANDBOOK  OF.     By  A.  Rosengar. 

ten.  Translated  by  W.  Collett-Sandars.   With  639  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

ART   (THE)  GF^AMUSING  :   A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 

Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew.  300  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.6d. 

SrNOLD  (EDWIN  LESTER),  WORKS  BY: 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  PHRA  THE  PHOENICIAN.  With  13  Illusts 

by  H.  M.  Paget.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <id. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,    8s. 
THE  CONSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

BIRD  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. . 

rRTEMUS'WARD'S   WORKS.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3s. 
THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN:  Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward.    By  Edward 

P  HiNGSTON.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


ASHTON   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6.1.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHAP-BOOKS  OP  THE  18th  CENTURY.    With  334  Illusts. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    With  85  Illustrations. 
HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    With  82  Illusts. 
ENGLISH  CARICATURE  AND  SATIRE  ON  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.  115  Illusts. 
MODERN  STREET  BALLADS.    With  57  Illustrations.    

RACTERIA,  YEAST  FUNGI,  AND  ALLIED  SPECIES,  A  SYNOPSIS 

OF.    By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.     With  87  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.in.  Sd. 

BARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
CURIOSITIES    OF    PURITAN   NOMENCLATURE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

BARING  GOULD  (S.,  Author  of  "John  Herring,1'  &c),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
RED  SPIDER. I    EVE. 

BARR  (ROBERT  :  LUKE  SHARP),  STORIES  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  J.,  3».  6d.  ei. 

IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Demain  Hammond. 
FROM  WHOSE  BOURNE,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations. 

BARRETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  "  Lady  Biddy  Fane,")  NOVELS  BY7~ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


FETTERED   FOR   LIFE. 
THE  SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH. 
BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.  |  HONEST  DAYIE. 
LITTLE  LADY  LINTON. 


A  PRODIGAL'S  PROGRESS. 
JOHN  FORD ;  and  HIS  HELPMATE. 
A  RECOILING  VENGEANCE. 
LIEUT.BARNABAS.  I  FOUND  GUILTY, 
FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  IRON  BRACELETS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LORD.   By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
BEAUCHAMP.— GRANTLEY    GRANGE:    A    Novel.      By    Shelsley 

Beauchamp.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS  :  A  Gathering  from 

the  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  on  Steel.     Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2ta. 

BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS   SEVEN,  and  other  German  Stories. 

Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  98  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  8vo,  clothextra.Os.6d.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  <>d, 

BEERBOHM.— WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ;  or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.    By  Julius  Beerbqhm.    With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BENNETT    (W.  C,  LL.D.),    WORKS   BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  each. 
A   BALLAD  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.    |  SONGS   FOR   SAILORS. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each:  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  CAPTAINS'   ROOM,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  I  CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy. 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE.  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  HOLY  ROSE,&c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.Barnard 

ARMOREL  OF  LYONESSE  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illusts.  by  F  Barnard 
ST.  KATHERINE'S  BY  THE  TOWER.     With  12  page  Illustrations  by  C  Green. 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  STEPHANOTIS^ &c.  _j_  THE  IVORY  GATE: A  Novel 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 

THE  REBEL  QUEEN.        |         IN  DEACON'S  ORDERS.  [Shortly. 

EIF,?^,.T?ARS  AG0-  With  J4*  PIates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  5s. 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  With  Portrait.  Cr.8Vo.cl  Ixtra  6i 
THE  ART  OF  FICTION.    Demy  8vo,  Is.  '  C1,  extra' 

LONDON.    With  124  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra   18s. 
BIR  RICHARD  WHITTINGTON.    Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  Irish  Linen   1m  fid. 
GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  Irish  linen   3s  6,1 
WALTER  BESANT :  A  Study.    By  John  Underbill,    Cr.  Svo,  linen'  6s.'  [Shortly. 


CHATTO   &  WINDUS,  214,   PICCADILLY. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2a.  each:  cl.  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY  DELIA'S  ARBOUR. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND   CROWN. 
THIS  SON   OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE   MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    FLEET. 
THE   SEAMY   SIDE. 
THE   CASE  OF   MR.   LUCRAFT,   &c. 
'TWAS   IN  TRAFALGAR'S   BAY,  &c. 
THE   TEN   YEARS'   TENANT,   &c. 


V  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  In  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  In  oloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.    Whh 

95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

BIERCE.— IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  :  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians, 
By  Ambrose  Bierce.    Crown  8vp|  cloth  extra,  6s.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1873-1887, 1889-1892,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1893.    With  Illustrations.    Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1875-79.   Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Illusts.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete  in  One  Vol.  with  700 Illusts    Cloth  limp,  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1877.    6d. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  Is. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.   With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.  With  230  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1892.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1893.    With  Illustrations.     Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Vol.  I.,  1888-1892.    With  250  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations.    Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.  cl.,  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1893.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s. 
THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1893.  With  Sketches.  3s.  6d. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 

Bell  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.    Folio,  half-bound  boards,  31s. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE).  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
SONGS  AHD  SONNETS.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  ofjournalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  35s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  George 
Bowers.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  31s. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),   WORKS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    |      CAMP  NOTES.    |      SAVAGE  LIFE. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON   POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.     With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand:     Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6cl. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's   Handbook,"  separately  printed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.      Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  ««!.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo,TychoBrahe,  and  Keller.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ffRTfTAT^AVARIN.— GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat. 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  eaen. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.   Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.       I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.     II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends, 
Vol.   III.  Tales  or  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.     IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V,  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.    VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Vol.  VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A, 
Vol. VII  I.  Sally  Dows,  &c. [Shortly. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OP  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry    With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  7s.  Oil. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  Ss. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L  Wood. 

A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

COLONEL   STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND  SOME   OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

SUSY :  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 

SALLY  DOWS,  &o.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  Almond,  &c. 

A  PROTEOSE  OF  JACK  HAMLIN'S.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  Small,  &c. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  Ac. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |   CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  Is.  each, 

SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.  |     JEFF  BRIGGS'B  LOVE  STORY. 


BRYDGES.-  UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.    By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

BUCHANAN'S   (ROBERT)    WORKS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab, 

THE  WANDERING  JEW  :  A  Christmas  Carol.    Second  Edition. 

THE  OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.     With'is  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©cl.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper, 


LOVE  ME   FOR  EYER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan,     front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE,    front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. iSnortly. 

BURTON  (CAPTAIN).—  THeTBOOK  OF  THE  SWORD.     By  Richard 

F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  cloth  extra.  32s.  _ 

BURTON  (ROBERT^ 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY:  A  New  Edition,  with  translations  ot  the 
Classical  Extracts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ys.  6d. 

MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED  Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  ot  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  <><l. 

PAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttdTeach; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gil.  each. 
_  SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON    (COMMANDER).— THE    CRUISE   OF  "THE^^BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIVATEER.    By  V.  Lqvett  Cameron,  R.N.     Post8vo,  boards   2s 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post8vo.iiiust.bds73T.Mch 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  |    DECEIVERS  EYER. 


CHATTO    8c  WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With  Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  ANDR.  W.  EMERSON,  1834  to  1872. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.    By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  s.  fid. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  W.  A.  Chatto  and  J.  Jackson.     With  450  fine  Illusts.     Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  88s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :   A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  '-is. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS~BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards  2s.  each. 
PAOL  FERROLL. |     WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS   AND   DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  RED  SULTAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL.    Three  Vols,  crown  8vo. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAYE  KNOWN.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY:  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,cl.,  Is.  6rt. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.     By  M.  E, 

Coleridge.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).— THE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo72s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     |     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.      |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SWEET ANHE  PAGE.  |  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  |  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  fid.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.    Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  |    THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE   DEAD   SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
OUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
TH2  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
HO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  Y/IFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and i  Edward .Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.     Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  Jj^rjh.ur^Hopkin^  ^^  GEHIU8i 

LITTLE  NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


HEART  AND   SCIENCE 

"I   SAY  NO." 

...__    „..-„„  „ A  ROGUE'S  LIFE 

BLIND  LOVE.      With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier, 

COmNSlJOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

TT  LUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8* 


BOOKo    ruoLiancu    di 


COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins"  ''My 

Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  &e.    With  Life  and  Frontis.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  79.  o«t. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY   INCH   A    SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colquhoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 

Ryan.    Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  2Ss. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Ulusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Jap,  vellum,  2s.  fid. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards, 2s. 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

JOOPER  (EDWARD  H.)— GEOFFORY  HAMILTON.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
CORNWALL.-POPULAR   ROMANCES   OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.8vo,cl.,7g.  6d. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.     By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.     With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Tqwnsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

CRADDOCK.— THE   PROPHET    OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddqck.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  fid. 
CRELLIN  (H.  N.)— THE  NAZARENES :  A  Drama.    Crow78vo,  Is. 
CRIM.— ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS  BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  each. 


PRETTV  MISS  NEVILLE. 
A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE. 
A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 


DIANA  BARRINGTON. 
PROPER  PRIDE. 
"TO  LET." 


CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series: 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  fid.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis. 

CUMMING  (C.  F.  GDRDON),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Ss~6d7eacrl 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
TWO   HAPPY  YEARS  IN   CEYLON.    With  28  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vQ,  cl.,  7s.  fid. 

CUSSANS.—  A"  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;  with  Instructions  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Coloured  Plates.   Fourth  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  0*. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ,3s.  6dT;  post8yojd^,2s. 
j)ANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.   By  George 

Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  RobertCruikshank.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  3s.6d. 

DAUDET.— THE  EVANGELIST;   or,  Port  Salvation.     By  Al'phonse 

Daudet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

DAVIDSON.— MR.    SADLER'S    DAUGHTERS.      By  Hugh'  Coleman 

Davidson.    With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY.  cr.  8vo,  is.  ^^TTad'^ 

ONE   THOUSAND   MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS  •va.ea. 

NURSERY   HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR   THE   FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Pnro 
AIDS  TO   LONG  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid. 


CHATTO   &   WINDU8,     214,    PICCADILLY. 


DAXE£A£,I-— HINTS  F0R  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OP  A  PRO- 

FESSION  FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  In.;  cl.,  la.  6d. 

DAVIES*  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.B. 
Gkosart,  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  1 3s. 

DAWSON. -THE    FOUNTAIN   OF  YOUTH.     By  Erasmus  Dawso^ 

M.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.     With  a   Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Translated  from  the 
zoth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frqthingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  3s.  6d. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell,     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With~a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Perby,  from  Diomed  to  Ponovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzqn.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.   Cr.8vo.cl.,  3s.6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,3s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 


DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s.| 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhqqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

DICTIONARIES.  ~ 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR   WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Pictionary.   By  F.Hays.    Cr.8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oi- 
the-Way  Matters.     By  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions.from  Diderot's  "  Le  ParadoxesurleComedien,"by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),   WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN.    With  4  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.— A 
Second  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  is  now  in  preparation. 

DOBSON  (W.  T.)— POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 

TIES.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),   DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED  I 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED   AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE    LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 
LINK  BY  LINK. 


SUSPICION  AROUSED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  boards,  3s.  each  j  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE   MAN   FROM   MANCHESTER.     With  23  Illustrations. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

D0YL^7C0NAN)7— THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONK     By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


BOOKS    riiDLioncu    di 


DRAMATISTS,   THE   OLD.    With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSorf'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
eraphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.    Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete-  Vol  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
bv  AC.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGEB'S  PLAYS.   From  Giffqrd's  Text.   Edit  by  CqI.Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  ci„  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE :  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TTARLY   ENGLISH   POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
-*"1      tions  bv  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.—  ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOVELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).— WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oi-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EGERTONT-SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Egerton. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  4  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  Ss. 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.   Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s~. 
ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,   THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 

Selecting  or  Building  a  House ;   with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.    By  C.  I. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of   Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 6s. 

EYES,    OUR  :   How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.    By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

Bent,  A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenila 
Audience.    Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.   ANSON),  WORKS  BYT 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  c!.,  Is.  6d. 

FENN  (G.~MANVILLE),  NOVELS~BY. 

THE  NEW  MISTRESS.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards   3s. 
WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
THE  TIGER  LILY :  A  Tale  of  Two  Passions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  rshortlv 
THE  WHITE  VIRGIN.    Two  Vols.  [Shortly. 


^ix*x,     nwnuiLk.  ■  . 


FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 

Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

techmst's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267 Illustration?.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS"!?; 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4t0.ls. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OP  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).    With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 

Doings,  and  Writings ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
THE  SAVOY  OPERA.    Illustrations  and  Portraits.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.   [Shortly. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY: 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY  :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  By  Camille 
Flammarion.  Translated  by  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  nearly  300  Illus- 
trations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  [Preparing. 

URANIA  :  A  Romance.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations 
by  De  Bieler,  Myrbach,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FONBLANQUE  (ALBANY). —FILTHY  LUCRE.  FostSvo,  illust.  bdiT2s: 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ROPES  OF  SAND.    Illustrated.            |     A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW; 
OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds. ,2s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
JACK  DOYLE'S  DAUGHTER.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE. | THE   LAWTON  GIRL. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,   A  HISTORY  OF.     By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 

face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6ri. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bd"sT2s: 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE   OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

"    A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.    By  George  Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN.    By  Tom  Jerrold.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD.    By  Francis  G.  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

GARRETL—  THE"  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GAULOT.—  THE  RED  SHIRTS  :  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.    By  Paul 

Gaulot.    Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.    [Shortly. 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,   THE.      Is.    Monthly.    In    addition  to 

Artirlps  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  and  "  PAGES  ON  PLAYS  "  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  appear  monthly. 
*  *  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  Ss.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding,  2s. 

GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November.   «. 


OKRMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.       Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

GEfnd  Translated  by  Edgar  TaVlor.     With  Introduction  £  John  *««™A£°*2LS& 

Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  tfs.  fid.;  gilt  edges,  7a.  fad. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

rrown  8vo  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  eacti. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  I  LOVING  A  DREAM.    |    THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.     |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT, 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

fij  PASTURES  GREEN 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 


IN   LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |   BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED  I    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl„  ls76d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                       I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    \ 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  First  Series  contains:   The    Wicked   World — Pygmalion    and   Galatea — 

Charity— The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury, 
The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts — Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen — Dan'l 

Druce— Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore  —The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance, 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience- 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s<  6d. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  3s.  fid. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.     With  a  Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
A  FAIR  COLONIST.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s,  6d. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.    Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.     By  William  God- 

win.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  


GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE  :    An  Encyclopedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  9*8.  fed. 

GOODMAN— THE  FATE  OF   HERBERTWAYNE.    By  E.  J.  Good- 

man,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE :  A  Midwinter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.  With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uren,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Wellbr.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

GRAHAM.  — THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE:  A  Story  By  Leonard 
Graham.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

GREENWOOD  (JAMES),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.      With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  3s. 

GRIFFITH— CORINTHIA   MARAZION :    A  Novel.     BFCecil  Grif- 

fith.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards   3s. 

GRUNDY— THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITY  :  A  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Young  Man.    By  Sydney  Grundy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 


UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  3».  each ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od.  each. 
BRUETON'B  BAYOU. |         COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   Cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  6s.  each. 
NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |     THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s.       

HALL.— SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.    Medium  8yq,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).— E VERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 

HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  100  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3».  6tl. 

HANKY-PANKY :    Easy  Tricks,   White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4a.  6d. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.    2s. 
HARDY   (THOMAS).— UNDER   THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.      By" 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Tess."  With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s. ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

HARPER  (CHARLES  G.),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  each. 
THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations. 
FROM  PADDINGTON  TO  PENZANCE:  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.  105  Illusts. 

HARWOOD .— THE  TENTH  EARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HAWEIS   (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  gi  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6a. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.    38  Illusts.  (8  Coloured).    Sm.  4to,  el.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R..M.A.).— AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3». 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

GARTH.  I  ELLICE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |       DUST. 

SEBASTIAN  STROKE.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNES  FOOL.  1    THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  I     LOVE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  Is.  

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT   I   GREW   THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  <>s. 

HELPS  (SIR  ARTHUR),  WORKS  BY.    Postavc ».ci°thiimP,  a».  6d.  each. 

ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MA^TERJiJ__SOC_AL_ PRESSURE. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON :  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  lllust.  bds.,  3s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :   A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. , 

HFNTY  (G.  A  )    NOVELS  BY. 

RniUB  THE  JUGGLER.     8  Illusts.  by  Stanley  L  Wood.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
T>nKf>THY'S  DOUBLE.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

TfKRMAN^A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 
ot  "  The*Bishops'  Bible,"    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


HERRICK'S   (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  Dy  me 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  Rtta. 

HERTZKA .— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.—  TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    By  Chevalier 

Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.     With  22  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HILL  (HEADON).— ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.    By  Headon  Hill] 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HILL  (JOHN,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

TREASON-FELONY.  Post  8vo,  «s.        |         THE  COMMON  ANCESTOR.  Three  Vols. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6<1. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.     Crown  8vo,  Is^ 
HOLMES.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT    OF   THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illustrated   by  J.   Gordon 

Thomson.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp;  2s.  6d. — Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 

BREAKFAST-TABLE.     In  One  Vol.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD  (TOM).— FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLITa 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS~WORKS :  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.     With  Life   of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY :   A  Novel"     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOPKINS.— " 'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HORNE. — ORION:    An   Epic   Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

HUNGERFORD   (MRS.),  Author  of    "Molly  Bawn,"  NOVELS    BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<l.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.   I   IN  DURANCE  VILE.   |   A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL.                                     I         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 
LADY  VERNER'S  FLIGHT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c.     Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  2w. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY.  ~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.     |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  w  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. 

IDLER  (THE)  ;  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  Jerome  K  Terome 
and  Robert  E.  Barr.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Sixpence  Monthly.  The  'first  Four 
Volumes  are  now  ready,  cloth  extra,  5s,  each  5  Cases  for  Binding,  Js.  6d, 


INGELOW  (JEAN).— FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  3s. 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Them.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER'S 

MANUAL.    By  J.  Trevor-Davies.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

_  A.  Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES.— A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 
James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  fid. 

JAMESON.— MY    DEAD    SELF.     By  William  Jameson.    Post   8vo, 
Illustrated  boards,  3». ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

JANVIER.— PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAPP.  -DRAMATIC  PICTURES,  SONNETS,  &e.   By  A.  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. I    THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES   (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  fid.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE   LIFE   OF   THE   FIELDS.  |   THE  OPEN   AIR. 

'»*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON :  A.  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph,    Cr.  8vo,  el.,  6s. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  Illustra- 

tinno  hv  1.  Bernurd  Partridge.     Square  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  3». 

JERROLD.-THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

Uy  Uouglas  [errold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,ls.6d. 

JESSE-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. ______^ 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.     Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra  7s.  fid.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  ot  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 
JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.      With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical   Memoir  by  William  Gifford.     Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. _ 

TnQFPWITQ    THF  COMPLETE  WORKS  ^F.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

JOcfntainl^                                                        "Th£  ^Y^Bd"^ ''     ™*  * 
Illustrations  and  MapsTTwo  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  13».  fid. ; 

ITEMPT  —PENCIL  ANDPALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

""  Robert  Kir.MPT.Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.   _ 

gFRSWAW  —COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

^g^y-JT^JS^.    P7st  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

KFYSFR  —CUT  BY~THE   MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur   Kevsek. 

K    Crown  8vo,  jkjjJLer.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

TT-TXTrc  i-o  ~~A~gTTF'>    NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post 8vo,  bds.,  3s.  ea 
KING(R. lA8"^"""      _  I    "THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN," 

*  DR  '   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each 


PASSION'S  SLAVE,  '  I        BELLBARSY, 


KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENi  s    VAUJfi   JflECUM :    How  to  wi  moa 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.     By   William   Knight,    M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward 

Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K,T.  Cr,  8vo.  cl.  ex.  6a. 

J  AMB'S   (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

**  including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''    Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 
IHB  ESSAYS  OF  ELI  A.   Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 

Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brandbr  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  3s.  6d. 

LAN&OR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  3s.  6d. 

LANE.— THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 
England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY.    Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  3s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. j THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN.-HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE.    By  R.  C.  Leh- 

Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  har 


.  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Linton  (e.  lynn),  works  by.  post  8VO,  doth  iimP,  ss.6d.  each. 

WITCH  STORIES.  I        OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  |  IONE. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

"MY  LOYE!"   I  SOWING  THE  WIND. 

PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '2s.  each. 
THE   REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         I         WITH  A   SILKEN  THREAD. 
THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

FREESHOOTING  :  Extracts  from  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  Linton.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

*  TERESA  ITASCA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6». 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2b. 

EDNOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.        

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.    By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    By   Robert  Macgregqr.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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KeCARTHY  (JUSTIN,  M.P.),  WORKS  BY. 

A  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12».  each.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

4  HISTORY    OP   THE    FOUR   SEORGES.     Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth   extra, 

IS*,  each.  rVols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust  bds.,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY   ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA   QUIXOTE. 
THE   COMET  OF   A    SEASON. 
MAID    OF   ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DICTATOR.  j RED  DIAMOND8. 

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Prabd.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  12s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
AN  OUTLINE  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 
HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  :  Poems.     Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
HARLEQUINADE  :  Poems.    Small  410,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
DOOM  1  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
DOLLY :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
THE   THOUSAND  AND    ONE    DAYS:    Persian  Tales.     With  2  Photogravures  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bound,  12s. 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 

case,  21s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,     II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

,,    III,  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams.— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„    IV.  Parables. — Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 

V.  &VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„  VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken 

Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  8S  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoin  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tod. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

PICTURES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.  34  Illustrations. 

THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 

THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 

ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.     With  67   Illustrations   by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |         LOST   ROSE. 

MAGIC  LANTKRN,   THE,  and  its  Management:  including  full  Practical 

Directions.     By  T.  C.  Hepwqrth.     10  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MAGICIAN*S~OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


MAGNA  CHARTA:    A.n  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  colours,  as. 

MALLOCK  (W.   H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  HEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2*.;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE  HEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  0d. 
POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.;  postSvo, 
illustrated  boards,  3s. ______ 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR :   The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 

MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.       Post  8VQ,  cloth  limp,  2S. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE   CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING   IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE   INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE   GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations, 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON  THE   MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KIHG  ARTHUR     With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT.     |         MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 
THE  £1,000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories. 
TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD.    Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard. 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON.     Illustrated  by  Louis  Lqeb. [Shortly. 

MARKS  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF.    With  numerous 

Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  clotb,  32s.     [Shortly, 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.   Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MARRY  AT    (FLORENCE),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illnst.  boards,  2s.each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.              I         FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  1   SESAME  ! |         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.    From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. ___________ 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  :   A  Novel.      By  J. 

Masterman.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

O F  LONDON  LIFE.    Bv  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.   Crown  8vo, cloth,  3s.  Oil. 

MEADE  (L.  T.).— A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.    Three  Vols. 
MENKEN.— INFELICIA  :    Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.      With 

Illustrations  by  F.  E,  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Darley.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MERRICK.— THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "  Violet  Moses,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 

A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. |    MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG  ;  or,  The~Houseof  Life. 
By  Mrs,  F.  Fenwick  Miller.    With  Illustrations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


whi  i  vj   «    wiinuus,   214,    PICCADILLY.  fj 

^£2ILH; J*i»    WORKS   BY.     Post  8vo,  1  s.  each  ;  cloth,  IsMidTeTch. 
£5£  ?Y.9IEKE  0F  THE  SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet.  Soaps,  Baths.  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD  ?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6dT 

MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «d.  each. 
ZH%  GUN-RUNNER :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.  With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 
THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
THE  KING'S  ASSEGAI.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations. 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN:  and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  VERSE.    With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the    Memoirs   of    Lord 
Byron.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7a.  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET:    or,  The  Valley   of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD :  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 

12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
YAL  STRANGE.  |    HEARTS 


WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each.  [GIRL. 

TIME'S  REVENGES.  |  A  WASTED  CRIME.  {Shortly. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
BOB      MARTIN'S      LITTLE 


IN  DIREST  PERIL.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A   NOVELIST :   An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  a 
Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  6s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra    3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.  I  PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  |  THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2s.  ea.j  cl.,  2s.  6d.  ea. 
A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     |         A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.   

JJEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM   THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

"  BAIL   UP ! "    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ,'{«. ♦><!. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Illusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

NORRlS^ST.  ANN'S  ;  A  Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norms.  Two  Vols. 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),   NOVELS   BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET    (GEORGES),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
DOCTOR  RAMEAU.         |         A  LAST  LOYE. 
A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. ,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS?),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.  J         WHITELADIES. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

OT[ETLTr(HARRINGTON).-LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 

DIANS:  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.    100  Illusts.by  P.Frenzeny.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

0Sr^ILLTTMRS.).-PH(EBE'S  FORTUNES.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d,  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  3s.  each, 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  '    »""0™"-"-n- 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.       I  IDALIA. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL.  |  SIGN  A. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS.   I    PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN  MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  I      SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.   I    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE, 

GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO, 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
BIMBI.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  crown  8vo.  cloth,   3s.  6d- ;  pos' 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
TWO  OFFENDERS.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


PAGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

■*■     THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 
TORY OF,  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.  By  Joseph  Grego.  A  New  Edition, 
with  93  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  bd. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with  His- 

torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3». 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 

piece  by  Helen  Paterson      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  3s. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  ©d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '.3s.  each. 


LOST   SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS   BLACK   THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY   PROXY. | FOR  CASH  ONLY. 
HIGH   SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE   ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE   FROM   A  THORN. 

FROM  EXILE. 

THE  CANON'S  WARD. 

THE   TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

HOLIDAY   TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM   TALES. 

THE   MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE, 

THE   WORD  AND  THE  WILL, 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  I  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.I  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE   BURNT  MILLION. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A  MEMORY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

SUNNY  STORIES. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  TRYING  PATIENT,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.    With  17  Illusts. 
NOTES  FROM   THE  "NEWS."    Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  «d. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.d.,3».6d.  each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.    With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES   OF  MAYFAIR.     Vers  de  Soctete,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo  Js.  each;  cloth  Is.  6d.each. 

BEYOND  THE  GATES.  |  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE.  |  BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

__    JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.).  NOVELS  BY.  ' 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
LADY  LOVELACE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  409  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7s.  «d. 
BONOS  AND  POEMS,  1810-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    With  Notes  and  Life 

of  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.   Langhorne.  Portraits.    Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  IPs.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   Intro- 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  8vo,  iiiust.  bds..  2s.  ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  A  STATION.      |  THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od.  {.Shortly. 

CHRISTINA  CHARD.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


PRICE  (E.  C.)t  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.        |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s. 

PRINCESS    OLGA.— RADNA.     By  Princess  Olga.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

PRYCE.— MISS  MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Pryce. 

Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. ;   post  8vo,  illust.  boards.,  2s. 

DAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

**■  of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  each;  post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d.— And  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 

Stories  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEYER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pin  well.— Also  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  portrait  cover,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illust.  Helen  Paterson. 
THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene.— Also  a 

Cheap  Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  K.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Do  Maurier. 
PIIT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.Cooper. 

^wS^RfNG^fR?"^^  H?  PatTson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  4c. 

SSiWIlb  $^X£*S&2%ft;*.  Macnab. 
GOOD  ItORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illust.  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  &c. 
THE  JILTfand  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
rtri  1?  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
Shf  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant 
Elzevir  Edition.  4  vols., post  8vo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  top,  14s.  the  set 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READS.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram  6s. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIKD  Biomno. 

Post  6vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each.  _,„T»w/i 

THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.                       HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.  '  -""'"  ""=«' 


FAIRY  WATER. 


THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
IDLE  TALES. 


RIMMER   (ALFRED),    WORKS   BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Sec. 

RIVES.— BARBARA  DERING.  By  Amelie  Rives,  Author  of  »  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  "    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With 
37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3». 

ROBINSON   (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.  I  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE :   REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

ROLL  OF   BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY   (HON.    HUGH),   WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  3«.  ea. ;  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. 

SKIPPERS  AND   SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE   BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. j 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each;  clotli  limp,  3s.  6d. ea. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  "  OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6«1.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d,  ea. 
AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  |         MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 
ON  THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each ;    post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 

A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN. [         THE  MASTER  OF  ST.  BENEDICT'S. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 
TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.                             [Shortly. 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WORLD.    Two  Vols. __ 

SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.    Post  8vo,  boards?^ 
SANSON.— SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d, 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE   LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |      THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. _ 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  I    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
CIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


I~  I  WW/1  LSI  Uu  ■ 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present :    Experiences  of  37  Years.     By 

Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8a. ;  cloth,  8b.  fid. 

SECRET  OUT,   THE :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 

taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room   or  "White  Magic."     Bv  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  fid. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),   WORKS  BY, 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  Illusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  3s.  fid. 

SHARP.— CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.     By  William 
Sharp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PEROT   BT8SHE    SHELLEY.     Edited,  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Herne 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Od.  each, 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre* 
spondence  with.Stockdale;  The  Wanderinq  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays ;   Letters  from  Abroad ;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD  (R.  H.).— ROGUES  ;  A  Novel,     crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d7 
SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy 8vo, cloth,  24s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jokes.  10  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  hf.-bound,  7s.  fid. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  fid. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18a. 

SIGNBOARDS :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  s.  fid. 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY.  ~~~ 

Post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  *».  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  eacn. 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  MARY  JANE  MARRIED, 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  ..,.,, 

TTNKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 
ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c.  I     MY  TffiO  WIVES. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  fid.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON.  ...... 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
THE T  CASE  jW  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  |         DAGONET  DITTIES. 
SISTER  ~DOR A  :   A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  6cl. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK,     By  Arthur  Sjcetchley, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE):  Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  6d. 


SMITH  (J.   MOYR).   WORKS  BY.  .,    „ , 

THE  PRINCE   OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  IUusts.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oel. 
THE   WOOING   OF  THE   WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  doth,  bs. 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.  By  A  Foreign  Resident.  Crown  Svo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6<I. 

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF    ADIEU.       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4.to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'is.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I      THE  GOLDEN   HOOP. 
BY  DEYIOUS  WAYS,  &c.  BACK  TO  LIFE. 

HOODWINKED;     and    THE    SANDY-        THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDY. 

CROFT  MYSTERY.  I     BURGO'S  ROMANCE. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE. |         WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT   MYSTERY.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN^      By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):    A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.      Roy al 

iGrao,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  <>cl. 

STAUNTON— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STEDMAN  (E.   C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  t>s. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE:    A   Novel.       By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  '-is. 

STEVENSON  ,R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.cl.limp.  is.  6.1.  each. 
TRAYELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.  by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  YOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.        |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.      |     BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)  With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  5s.  [Shortly. 

PRINCE  OTTO.    Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  -  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.    With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (ATFOUND  IN~A  COPPlR^CYLINDER. 

YV  ith  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,   5a. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  ' 


^rirti  iu    bc   WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY.  23 

STRUTT'S    SPORTS    AND     PASTIMES    OF    THE     PEOPLE    OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver'3  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  7s.  6d. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and  A  TALE  OP  A  TUB.  Post  5vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
JONATHAN  SWIFT:  A  Study.  ByJ.CHURTON  Collins.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  fiTtra.**. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  Q. 
SWINBURNE.    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  7b. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 
Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  Ss. 

POEMS  &  BALLADS.  Third  Series.  Cr.  8vo,  7a. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  3vo,  103.  M. 

BOTHWELL  :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  123.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 


ERECHTHEUS  :   A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 

A  NOTE  ON  CHARuOTTE  BRONTE.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crown  8vo,  6». 

STUDIES  IN  SONG.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARY  STUART:    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.    Crown  Svo,  9s. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.    Small  ito,  8s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARINO  FALIERO  :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    Crown  8vo,  St. 

MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

LOCRINE  :   A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

THE  SISTERS:    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ASTROPHEL,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  7s. 


SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :    In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  ].  C.  Hqtten.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

f  AINE'S   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

A    Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  3©s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols., large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB:  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  its. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),   WORKS  BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo  Illustrations. 

OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  366  Illustrations. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  "  Clancarty," 

"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,''   "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion.''    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*t*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings! 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  la. ;  cloth,  Is.  <>«!. 

THACKERAY  ANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61I. 

THAMES.  — A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE   THAMES^ 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.     With  340  Illustrations     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  fitl. 

THIERS.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  &  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  A.  Thiers.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  and 
John  Stebbing.  New  Edition,  reset  in  a  specially-cast  type,  with  36  Steel  Plates. 
12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  12s.  each.   (Monthly  Volumes,  beginning  September,  1893.) 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  8vo  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  Ss.  ea. 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.     1         PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s.  

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.     With  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. ' 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  |   TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES, 


TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  «d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES :    Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations, 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !is.  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIYE  NOW.  I    MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    MARION  FAY.  [    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.                              I    AMERICAN   SENATOR. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |    JOHN   CALDIGATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must,  boxa^. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

bridge.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SSs. 

TYTLER  (C.   C.   FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH  :    A  Novel.     By 

C.  C.  Fraser.Tytler.  Crown  8vd,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  tin, 

TYTLER  (SARAHOrOVELS~BY; 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL.  |    THE   BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  its.  each. 
WHAT  SHE    CAME   THROUGH.           I    BEAUTY  AND  THE   BEAST. 
CITOYENNE   JACQUELINE                        DISAPPEARED.  |  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
MINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. ]    THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 

TJNDERHILL— WALTER  BESANT  :  A  Study.    By  John  Underbill. 

With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  6s. [Shortly. 

UPWARD.— THE   QUEEN  AGAINST   OWEN.      By  Allen  Upward. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  S.  Crqmfton.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tid. 

VASHTI  AND  ESTHER.     By  the  Writer  of  "Belle's"  Letters  in  The 

World.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

VILLARL— A  DOUBLlTBOND.     By  Linda  Villari.    Fc£rpT8vo,  Is. 
WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

*  w    WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM  (1894).    Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,    Marriage,  Education,   &c,  of  12,000  Heads   of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses, 

Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 
WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1894).    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  12s.  6d. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Iri=h  Peers,  &c.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD'S    SHILLING    KNIGHTAGE   (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the   Knights  of  the   United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices.  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    321110,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD  S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

(1894).    Royal  32mo,  cloth,  gilt  edgesL5s: 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.~Crowli  8TO7"cloth'exTra,  3s.  6d. 

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.       Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 
William  M.Rqssetti.  With  Portrait.   Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON   AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER;   or,  The~CorT- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  ET. 

FIYE  YEARS  WITH   THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third  ed.    Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 

MY   LIFE  WITH   STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller 
F.R.G.S.     Post8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By  CharlST^tJdl^? 
Warner,    Crown  8vo  cloth  extra  6s. 
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WARRANT  TO    EXECUTE   CHARLES  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     2s. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY    QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.    2s. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.      By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillus  Wassermann. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

WEATHER,   HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH   POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations,     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WESTALL  (William).— TRUST-MONEY.     Post  Svo.TllusTbds.,  2s7 
WHIST.— HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.      By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     New  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6tl. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s, 
A  VINDICATION   OF  PHRENOLOGY.      With  over  40  Illustrations.     Demy   8vo, 
cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).— A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.      Post  8vo,   illustrated    boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each, 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ^ 

WISSMANN.— MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.     With  92  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

WOOD.— SABINA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2S. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.—  RACHEL   ARMSTRONG;   or,    Love  and   Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2«.  6d. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS),    WORKS   BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.     With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE  AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairhclt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.— MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.     With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  eacB. 

*    LAND  AT  LAST.  I         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.      [      CASTAWAY. 

70LA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DOWNFALL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

THE  DREAM.    Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 

DOCTOR  PASCAL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

MONEY.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

EMILE   ZOLA:    A  Biography.    By  R.  H.  Sherard.     With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  LetUr.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*»*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  set  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Boom.   By  Xavier 

DE  MAISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 
"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

Poetical  Ingenuities.   By  W.  T.  Doe  son. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series, 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  Masters.   By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.J.Jennings. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.     By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 

THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.   By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22lllusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes' and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood, 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the   South   Seas. 

By  C.  Warren   Stoddard.     Illustrated 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,   Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced  !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds,      By 

Iulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.    Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Kevser. 
Teresa  Itasca.    By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Motes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs.  Pavn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.     By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.     By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  Bj 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.       Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  (id.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.Aubyn    I   Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Newbolt 
Modest  Little  Sara.      Alan  St.  Adbyn.    |    A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alden 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.  E.  Coleridge.  |  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.  Grant  Allen 
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MY     LIBRARY.     Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  8s.  61I.  each 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landoe. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Postsvo, 
The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Must.  G.  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  &c.  By  D.  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.    ByBRiLLAT-SAVARiN. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3s.  each. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.  By  Dean  Swift. 
Plays.  By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.  Illustrated. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels,  many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 
Green  as  Grass. 

By  KBANT  ALLEN. 


Philistia. 
Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  |  Blood  Royal. 

The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece.  |  Scallywag. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBVN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  ROBERT   BARR. 
In  Steamer  Chair  |  From  Whose  Bourne 

By  FRANK.  BAiiRETT. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

"BELLE,"— Vashti  and  Esther. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  JT.  RICE. 
My  Little  Girl.  By  Celia's  Arbour. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft.    Monks  of  Thelema, 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.    The  Seamy  Side. 
Golden  Butterfly.      Ten  Years'Tenant. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.    I  Herr  Paul  us. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom.  |  Rebel  Queen 


Dorothy  Forster, 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine, 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 

St.  Katherine's  by 
the  Tower. 


Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis. 
Br  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 

Th«  Shadow  of  the  Sword.    I      Matt. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  I     Heir  of  Linne. 

Thn  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

r«d  and  the  Man.    The  New  Abelard. 

r         m?  for  Ever.    Foxglove  Manor. 
Love  Me  for  aver.  5  Mine< 

Annan  Waier. 
Woman  and  the  man. 


By  HALL   CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      I  The  Deemster. 
By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan. 

MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration.  |  Blacksmith&Scholar. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

Village  Comedy.     I  You  Play  Me  False. 

By  WILKIE    COLLINS. 
Armadale.  I  The  Frozen  Deep. 

After  Dark.  The  Two  Destinies. 

No  Name.  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Antonina.  |  Basil.     Haunted  Hotel. 
Hide  and  Seek.         The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 
E.  H.  COOPER — Geoff.  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL   COTES. 
Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  MATT    CRIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
Diana  Barrington.    Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  A  Bird  of  Passage. 

A FamilyLikeness.    "To  Let." 

By  WILLIAM    CVPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist!  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  H.  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON. 
Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters. 

By  ERASMUS    DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Man  from  Manchester. 

By  A.  CONAN   DOVLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 
By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES, 
Archie  Lovell. 
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By  G.  MANV1LLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.  I  Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily.       | 

By  PERCY   FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

Dog  &  his  Shadow. 


A  Real  Queen. 

King  or  Knave. 

Ropes  of  Sand. 


Pref.bySirBARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

ED.  GARRETT.— The  Capel  Girls. 

PAUL  GAULOT.— The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Eobin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  v.  Dream.    |  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flo  ver  of  the  Forest. 

By  E.   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I     The  Fossicker. 
A  Fair  Colonist.     J 

By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  CECIL   GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazlon. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  THOMAS   HABOV 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.   |     Sally  Cows. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client.  |        Susy. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Dust. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.    Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
By  Sir  A.  HELPS.- Ivan  de  Biron. 
I,  HENDERSON.— Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  |  Mrs.  Juliet. 
By  R.  ASHE    BSING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
•'The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind' 


Patricia  Kemball 
U  nder  which  Lord? 
"My  Love!" 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
By  H.  W.  LUCV.-Gideon  Fleyce, 
By  JUSTIN    McCAETIlV. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter.  |  Red  Diamonds 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES   MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  BERTRAM    MITFORD. 
The  Gun-Runner.  [The  King's  Assegai. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

Time's  Revenges. 


Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World.      I    A  Wasted 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl.    I       Crime. 
By  MURRAY   &  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  |  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
By  HUME   NBSBET.— "Bail  Up!" 
By  G.  OMNET.— A  Weird  Gift. 
By  OUIDA. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I  Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
A  village  Commune 
Bimbi.     I  Wanda. 
Frescoes.  |  Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Syrlin.jGullderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
PAUL. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.    |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  I    Signa. 
Princess   Naprax- 

ine. 

By  MARGARET  A 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAVN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town 


Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   FRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Yalentina.  |  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  RICHARD  PKVCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  BEADE, 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.  |    The  Jilt. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleiace. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Hard  Cash 
Peg  Woffircgton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

Bt  Mrs.  J.  IB 


Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 
RIDDEL!.. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  AMELIE    RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  BOBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CLARK    BUSSELL. 
Ocean  Tragedy.  |  My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOHN    SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      I    Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  Wheel.    |   Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Bock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 

By  HAWLEV   SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  B.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  I  The  Violin-player. 

By  FBANCES   E.  IKOIXOl'Ii, 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furnesa.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.     I  Land-Leaguers. 
Marion  Fay.  |  The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SABAH  TYTLER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Burled  Diamonds.  |  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 
The  American  Claimant. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

Ry  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

Ry  MARGARET   WYNMAN. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E.  ZOLA. 
The  Downfall.        I     Dr.  Pascal. 
The  Dream. |     Money. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 
By  ARTEMUS   WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  H AMII-TON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
By  MARY   ALBERT. 
Brooke  Flnohley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife,or Widow?  |  Yalerie'  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories.       The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand.  |     Blood  Royal. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 
Great  Taboo.  |  Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By    E.    LESTER    ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
By  ReT.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life.  |  Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.  I  Honc.it  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.lA  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Yengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford:  and  His  Helpmate. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
This  Son  of  Yulcan.    By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Hv  Little  Girl.  Monks  of  Thelema. 

CaseofMr.Lucraft.    The  Seamy  Side. 
Golden  Butterfly.      Ten  Years' Tenant. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
ThS  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


POPULAR   NOVELS. 

boards,  3s.  each. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 

Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  I  The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 

St.  Eatherine's  by  the  Tower. 

Yerbena  Camellia  Stephanotis. 

BySHELSLE  Y  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

Ry  AMBROSE  BIERCE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 
Californian  Stories.  |  Gabriel  Corsroy. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.         I  Flip. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  |  Maruja. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLD    BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   BtCIUKAK. 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature 
God  and  the  Man, 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL    CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 
Ry  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.      |  Juliet's  Guardian. 


3° 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  AUSTIN   CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

1B9UT.  <&  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Fight  with  Fortune.  |  Village  Comedy. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |  You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  |     Frances. 
By  WILK1E    COLLINS. 


BUUK.S    ruDLioncu    di 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  Slack  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Hovels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By    C.  EGBERT    CRADDOCK. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT    CRIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington.    I  Proper  Pride. 
"  To  Let."         I        A  Family  Likeness. 

By  W.  CYPLES Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPISONSE    DADDET, 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE   MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LE1TBI   DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES    DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK   DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.     |  Caught  at  Lastl 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |  Wanted  ! 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received, 
Tracked  to  Doom.  |    Link  by  Link. 
Suspicion  Aroused. 

By  Mrs.  ANNBE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EDW.  EGGLESTON Roxy. 

By   G.   MANVILLE   EENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    I  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others 
Strange  Secrets. 

ALBANY    DE    FONBLANO.UE 
Filthy  Lucre. 

-      ~    -    FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua. 


By  R.  E 

Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen, 


King  or  Knave? 
Romances  of  Law 


By   HAROLD  FREDERICK. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  |    Lawton  Girl 
Pref.  by  Sir  BAKTLE  FRERE 
Pandurang  Hari. 
IIAIN  FRISWELL.-One  of  Two 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
A  Strange  Manuscript. 

Ry  CHARLES   GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.     Braes  of  Yarrow. 
What     will     the    The  Golden  Shaft 

World  Say?  Of  High  Degree. 

In  Love  and  War.    Mead  and  Stream 
For  the  King.  Loving  a  Dream. 

In  Pastures  Green.    A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  Meadow.    Heart's  Delight. 
A  Heart's  Problem.    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  ERNEST   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Fossicker. 
By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      |   Nikanor. 

By  CECIL   GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  JJUFFUS   HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter  8  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  J.BERWICK  HARWOOO 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Sebastian  Strome 

Eilice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph, 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By    HENRY    HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 
By  JOHN  HILL.— Treason-Felonv. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL    HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
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Two-Shillino  Novels— continued. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Baby. 

ByTIGHE   HOPKINS. 

Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFOKD. 

A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Vile.    I   A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.  I    A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.    I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

WJI.  JAMESON.— My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARBIET1'   JAY. 

Dark  Colleen.  |    Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  M.iRH     SiERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.      |  Passion's  Slave. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Bell  Barry. 

By  JOHN  LEYS.-The  Lindsays. 
By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Paston  Carew. 
"My  Love!" 
lone. 


McCA  RTHY. 

Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord? 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Bebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Bochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  HUGH  MAUCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    9.  MACQ.UOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  FLORENCE    MARRYAT. 
Open  I  Sesame  1       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  LKONARD    MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLE  MASS. 
Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  |  The  Bishops'  Bible. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Model  Father,     j  Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Joseph's  Coat.         |  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  I  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  |  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

By  HENRY    MUJJJSAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Rv  HUME  NI8BET. 
"  Bail  Up  ! "  |  Dr.  Bernard  .-it.  Vincent. 

By  ALICE    O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.      I  Chance?  or  Fate? 

By  GEORGE*  OHNET. 
Dr.  Bameau.  |  Last  Love.  |  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUI9A. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos.  |  Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.    |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders, 
Pascarel. 

Signa.  [ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     |     Blmbi. 
Pipistrello.  [mune. 
A    Village    Com- 
Wanda.  |  Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 
Rufflno.    |    Syrlin. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Ouida's    Wisdom, 

Wit,  and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL, 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Bentlnck's  Tutor.     By  Proxy.l 


Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 


By  c.  l.  pirkus. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDOAK  A.  FOE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PBAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Yaientina.  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  |  Gerald. 

By  BICHAKU   PBVCE, 
Hiss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  REABE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone.  |  Double  Marriage. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love.  |  The  Jilt. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.    |     Foul  Play. 
The  Wandering  Heir.    |  Hard  Cash. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Peg  Woffington.        A  Simpleton. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

ft  Perilous  Secret.    A  Woman-Hater, 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  BIBBELL. 
Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse.     I      Idle  Tales. 
By  AJHELIE   RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE   SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.     |  Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph.        |        My  Two  Wives. 


Two-jhilling  Novels — continued. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAWLE¥  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

Hy  T.  W.  SPEIGHT.; 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Way 
Hoodwinked,  &c.    |  Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS    STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  I    Prince  Otto. 
BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie.  |  Violin-playei 
By  WALTER  THORNS  UK  V 
Tales  for  Marines.  |  Old  Stories  Re-toli 
T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
By  E.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPI 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.        J  Mabel's  Progress, 
By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 
Fran  Frohmann.     I  Kept  In  the  Dark 
Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

Way  We  Live  Now.  |  Land-Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK   TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age.      |  Huckleberry  Finn 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthui 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
SaintMungo'sCity.  I  Huguenot  Famil] 
Lady  Bell.  |  Blackhall  Ghosts 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaquellne. 

By   AARON    WATSON   and 
LILLIAS  H'ASSERWANIV. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By   WILLIAM    WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legend! 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Lady  WOOD — Sabina. 
CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLE1 
Bachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theoloir 

By  EDMUND   YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 


OGDIK,  SUALK   AWD  00.  LIMITED,  rKIKTERS,  OXEAT  SATTKON  RILL,  B.3, 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,   on  CURRENT   ACCOUNTS,    on    the    minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES   purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift,  the  Bank  receives  small   sums   on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 


BIRKBECK     BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month. 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW   TO   PURCHASE   A  PLOT   OF   LAND  for  Five  Shillings 

per  Month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with,  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,   Manager. 


"BABY'S 
SOAP. 


» 


(The  Original 
Registered  Title.) 


A   Superior,  Mild,   Pure   REMELTED  (not    "  MILLED") 

Soap,  prepared  specially  for  the  INFANT'S  FIRST  SKIN. 

Delicately  perfumed  and  imparts  the  fragrance  of  VIOLETS. 

Generally  useful  for 

CHILDREN  OR  ADULTS  WITH  TENDER  SKIN 

Price  6d.    By  Post  for  Stamps. 
"  BAUER'S  HEAD  (ANDBATH)  SOAP." 

A  Pure  REMELTED  fnot  "  MILLED  ")  Refaned  and 

Perfumed  Soap. 
Cleanses.  Strengthens  and  promotes  the  GROWTH  of 
HAIR,  removing  scurf  and  producing  Healthy  Action  of 
the  SKIN. 

A.  Luxury  for  Bath  and  Toilet. 

An  Excellent  Shaving  Soap. 
Price  ©d.    By  Post  for  Stamps. 

"  This  Soap  will  be  welcomed  and  extensively  used  as  a  pre- 
,£"»*'«  substitute  for  the  numerous  irritating  Shampoo 
washes,  as  it  not  only  imparts  a  most  pleasant  and  refreshing 
sensation  to  the  Skin,  but  a  peculiar  Softness  and  Brilliancy 
to  the  Hair,"— The  Court  Circular.  | 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers  and  Stores.    Prepared  only  by 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  &  CHEESEMAN,  Perfumers  to  the  Queen, 

Proprietors  of"  Incomparable  Smelling  Salts  "  (is  supplied  to  the  Queen), 

'"  Glycerine  and  Honey  Jellv. "  "  Ruby  Lip  Balm."  "  Chilliline,"  or 

Chilblain  Jelly,  ••  Pure  Oatmeal  Soap."  &c,  &c. 

19,  GOLDEN  SQUARE,    REGENT   STREET,    LONDON,    W. 
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"HEAD 
SOAP." 

(Registered  Title.) 


SPECIALITIES 


Sent  Abroad  by  Parcels  Post  at  Current  Rates, 
FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF 

THOMAS     JACKSON, 

!%*!]     Strangeways,   MANCHESTER.    [is?4. 

JACKSON'S  BENZINE  RECT. 

**         At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ;  by  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics.     Dress  or 
Drapery,  Kids,  Books,  and  Manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 


HIGHEST    AWARD 

AT  THE 

WORLD'S   FAIR,   CHICAGO,   1893. 


H.R.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT'S 

CACHOUX 


Price 

SIXPENCE. 

Inland, 

by  Post, 

SEVENPENCE. 


Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  Tiny  Silver  Bullets,  which 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  and  surrender  to  the  breath  their 
hidden  fragrance. 

JACKSON'S  Chinese   Diamond   CEMENT 


At  6d.  and  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware  and  What  Not. 


TACKSON'S    RUSMA. 


At  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 


For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  -as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 


Sold  by  the  Principal  Druggists  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


»^ 


w 


TWENTY  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 


EARS 

SOAP    MAKERS 
Sy  Special  appointment 


TO  HER 


i££J$, 


%.. 


^"---fBRITT-RECF  Dfe<\ 


MAJESTY 


QUEEN 


AND 


HIS  ROYAL  HIQHNESS  THE 
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~n 


Dienp 


PRiNCEoFWALES. 


EDMUND  EVANS.   ENGRAVER   AND  PRINTER.   RACQUET  COURT,   Fl.£ET  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 


